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SENATE BILL 1345 (Sieroty) (Chapter 1201) 
Statutes of 1982 
(Section-by-Section Summary)* 
Effective Date: September 21, 1982 



ERIC 



Section 1 Eliminates reference to a repealed Education Code section in 

£C Section subdivision (b). (Technical) 
1981 

Section 2 Deletes from the fiscal section pertaining to the computation 

EC Section of revenue limits for county operated pregnant minors programs 
2551.3 the maintenance of effort requirement for county superinten- 

dents '.0 Operate pregnant minors programs. Removes from this 
section the requirement for the' Superintendent of Public 

Instruction to .develop rules and regulations for the pregnant 

minors programs. (See new Chapter /'6 (commencing with Section 
8900) of Part 6 of the Education Code for pregnant minors 
programs requirements.) 

Section 3" Adds a new Chapter 6 (commencing with Section 8900) to Part 6 
nrsections of the Education Code, entitled "Pregnant Minors Programs." 
8900-01 EC Section 8900 requires the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion to adopt rules and regulations for the effective admini$- 
tration Of pregnant minors programs operated by school districts' 
and county superintendents of schools. EC Section 8901 requires 
county superintendents who operated pregnant minor programs in 
1980-81 fiscal year and each fiscal year thereafter and school 
districts which increased their revenue limits in the 1981-82 
fisccl year pursuant to subdivision (d) of Section 42241 to 
co.itinue to operate pregnant minors programs with exceptions. 

Section 4 Establishes staggered terms of office for members of the 

EC Section Advisory Commission on Special Education beginning January 1, 
33590 1984, and limits public members to no more than two terms. 

Section 5 Permits the Advisory Commission on Special Education, within 

EC Section its operating budget and with the approval of the executive secre 
33592 tary, to reimburse its members for expenses which are determined 

to be necessary for the commission to function. 

Section 6 Corrects an Education Code section citation in paragraph (1) 

EC Section of subdivision (b). 
33595 

Section 6.5 Permits elementary school districts to include the word 
EC Section "elementary" in the name of the district. 
35000 

Section 7 Revises provisions relating to the rights of certificated 

EC Section employees when special education programs are reorganized pursu- 
44903.7 ant to Chapter 797 of the Statutes of 1980. Requires that the 

total number of years served as a certificated employee with 
the former employer be credited, year for year, in the salary 
schedule of the new employer. Limits terminated certificated 

O 

♦Refer to the appropriate Education Code sections for specific language. 



Section 16 Changes the requirements of the prdposed assessment plan in 
paragraph (3) of subdivision (b) by allowing less specific 



EC Section 
56321 



Section 17 
EC Section 
56322 



Section 18 
EC Section 
56329 

Section 19 
EC Section 
56341 



explanation to the parent on thf detait^of the proposed 
assessment plan. Eliminates-lahguage tha± required a full 
explanation of the facts which make an ass^sment necessary 
or desirable. Precludes that no "individuaHzed education 
program" (lEP) (rather than educational placerti^nt) will result 
from the assessment without the .consent of the-f)arent. 



sess- 



Reduces specific requirements on who shall perform ^he asse 
ment of the pupil, including the reference to "a multidisci 
plinary group of persons", and the reference to "teacltsr or 
specialist with the knowledge in the area of the suspected 
disability." New language requires the assessment to be \ 
conducted by persons competent to perform the assessTient, a. 
determined by the school district, county office, or special 
education services- region. * 

Allows local educational agencies to inclqde the notice of 
parents' right to obtain assessment results as part of the 
assessment plan given to parents. ■* ' 



Deletes from subdivision (b) language 
of the lEP team that implies more than 
pupil does not presently have a teache 
this representative to be the teacher 
complete knowledge of the pupil who ha 
pupil's educational performance in an 
If no such teacher is available, this 
a regular classroom teacher referring 
education teacher qualified to teach a 



regarding the composition 
three members. If the 
r, new language requires 
with the most recent and 
s also observed the 
appropriate setting, 
■representative shall be 
the pupil , or a special 
pupil of his or her age. 



Requires in paragraph (2) of subdivision (c) that other indi- 
vidual members of the lEP team possess expertise or knowledge 
necessary for the development of the lEP. 



Adds a new subdivision (g) expressing the intent of the 
Legislature that lEP meetings are to be nonadversarial and 
convened solely for the purpose of making educational decisions 
for the good of the individual with exceptional needs. Provides 
that if the public education agency uses an attorney during any 
part of the lEP meeting, that use shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of Section 56507. 



■Section 20 Repeals Education Code Section 563';2 which became operative on 

EC SectTon July 1, 1982. (See Section' 21) 
56342 

Section 21 Requires the lEP team to consider local transportation policies 

EC Section and criteria developed pursuant to paragraph (5) of subdivision 

56342 (b) of Section 56221. 
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Section 27 
EC Section 
5a363.5 



Section 28 
EC Section 
56365 

Section 29 
EC Section 
56367 



Section 30 
EC Section 
56367 



Section 31 
EC Section 
56368 

Section 32 
EC Section 
56380 



Section 33 



Section 34 
EC Section 
56430 



Section 35 
EC Section 
56435-37 



Permits local educational agencies to seek, either directly or 
through the pupil's parents, reimbursement from insurance 
companies to cover che costs of related services to the extent 
permitted by federal law or regulation. 

Corrects a typographical error in subdivision (d). 



Repeals language pertaining to state special schools. 
(See Section 30) 



Adds new language with respect to placements in state special 
schools. Placements in state special schools shall be made only 
as a result of recommendations from the lEP team, upon a finding 
that no appropriate placement is available in ;tb.e local plan * 
area. 

Exempts referrals for further assessment and recommendations 
to the state special schools from the placement provision. 

Eliminates the mandate for program specialists. 



Deletes annual notice requirement of parental right to request 
a review by the lEP team. Permits notice to be part of the lEP. 

Requires the pupil in a resource specialist program to receive 
a health and psychological evaluation (assessment) as early jis 
possible in the second year when the lEP team finds that a pupil- 
placed in a resource specialist program for more than one year 
has failed to -show expected progress. 

Adds an article heading to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of the 
Education Code, immediately preceding Section 56425, to read: 
"Article 1. General Provisions." 

Adds ^r^-;cle 2 to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of the Education Code 
setting forth legislative intent language on the importance of 
early intervention programs for handicapped infants, and that 
'existing services rendered by state agencies serving handi- 
capped infants be coordinated and maximized. 

Adds Article 3 to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of the Education Code 
establishing among existing state advisory bodies an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Early Intervention to guide, advise, and assist 
the Governor, the Legislature, the State Board of Education, ^ 
and state agencies concerned with providing services to handi- 
capped infants. 
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Section 45 
EC Section 
56775 



Section 46 
EC Section 
56780 

Section 47 
EC Section 
56780 



Section 48 
EC Section 
56828 



Section 49 
EC Section 
56851 



Section 50 
EC Section 
56852 



Section 51 
EC Section 
56852*5 



Section 52 
EC Section 
56853^ 

Section 53 
EC Section 
56854 



Adds district superintendents to the provisi^on relating to 
funding excess costs for nonpublic, nonsectarian school 
placements for pupils residing in licensed children's 
institutions and foster family homes. 

Repeals the funding formula for program special is ts* 
(See Section 47) 



Revises program specialists funding formula by allowing the 
$44 per pupil to be used for program specialists, regional- 
ized services, or special education classes outside of 
existing state funding and growth provisions. 

Requires special education p^opram transfers from the cou.ity 
superintendent of schools to school districts to be approved 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and result in 
no additional costs to the state. Eliminates language re- 
garding the State Superintendent's approval of these trans- 
fers only if it is determined tf^at the transfer is in the 
best interests of the education and welfare of the pupils 
aljtending the program. 

dlarifies that the oupiTs state hospital teacher is a member 
of the state hospital interdisciplinary team that develops 
the pupil's lEP. 

places the responsibility for the pupil's lEP with the 
educational agency providing special education once the state 
hospital pupil is enrolled in the conmunity program. 

Deletes language requiring the State Department of Education 
to review the appropriateness of state hospital pupil place- 
ment for educational services as designated in the pupil's lEP. 
(See Section 51 ) 

Reestablishes as a separate Education Code section the require- 
ment for the State Department o^f Education, within its existing 
program revieW' process, to specifically review the appropriate- 
ness of pupil placement for educational services as designated 
in the pupil's lEP and the criteria used in determining such 
placement. 

Specifies that the state hospitals are responsible for health 
related services as listed. 



Deletes language requiring the interagency agreements between 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction a^nd the Directors of 
the State Departments of Developmental Services and Mental 
Health to include guidelines for the calculation of reasonable 
costs for services in the development of contracts between ' 
state hospitals and local public educatioji agencies or non- 
pub-lic schools. (See Section 58 for new ^contract provisions) 
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Section 61 
EC Section 
56859 

Section 62 
EC Section 
56860 

Section 63 
EC Section 
56860 

Section 64 
— EC-$ect4on 
56863 



Section 65 
EC Section 
56864 



section 66 
EC Section 
56865 



Section 67 
Health FSafety 
Code Section 
1597.63 

Section 68 



Section 69 



Deletes permissive language regarding the state hospital 
employing a person as an instructional permit teacher. 

Repeals reporting requirements for the State Departments of 
Developmental Services, Education, and Mental Health. 



Specifies that special transportation for state hospital pupils 
shall be the responsibility of the state hospital. 



Requires the state hospitals, not the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to notify parents of state hospital pupils of the 
right that their child can be considered for education programs 
other than on state hospital grounds. 

Excludes s'-.ate hospital residents receiving special educational 
services ib the community from the special education service 
proportion^ prescribed by Article 7 (commencing with Section 
56760) of Chapter 7, or the gr,,jth tests presented by Section 
5672P..fi. 

Permits $750,000 appropriated in AB 1202 (1980), but not spent, 
for portable classrooms to be used for remodeling classrooms 

/for state hospital pupils being served in community school 

' programs. 

Prohibits a local jurisdiction from imposing any business 
license, fee, or tax for the privilege of operating a" 
facility licensed under the Health and Safety Code which 
serves six or fewer- (jersons . 

Amends Item 6100-161-001 of the Budget Act of 1982 (Chapter 326, 
Statutes of 1982) to increase the special transportation cap 
to $80,260,000. 

Amends Section 21.42 of the Budget Act of 1982 concerning 
reimbursements to child care and development programs 
serving severely handicapped children which received state 
funding during the 1980-81 fiscal year. Prohibits the 
parent/guardian fee from being assessed if the child has 
'been referred to the program by another agency, such as a 
regional center, or if the family is required to pay a fee 
through another component of the program, such as a Mental 
Health UMDAP process. 

Requires the programs to deduct from the families' fees those 
costs incurred by families for other child development services 
required because of the child's handicap or the employment, 
education, or training of the parent. Permits the programs 
to absorb the loss of unpaid parent fees. 
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Section 75 Allocates $35 million appropriated in the Budget Act of 1932 

to reduce the 1981-82 special education program and transpor- 
tation deficits. Of the $35 million, $19 million will be 
applied to the program deficit and $16 million will be 
applied to the transportation deficit. 

Section 76 Allocates $84,700 to the Los Gatos Union School District for 

funds not received in 1979-80 because of a transfer of a 

licensed children's institutions program and a change of the 
reimbursement mechanism. 

Section 77 Requires the Legislative Analyst, by March 1, 1983, to report 

to the Legislature regarding the funding of special education 
programs in licensed children's institutions. 

Section 78 States the intent of the Legislature not to fund the deficit 

in the transportation portion ofspecial education in the 
1982-83 fiscal year. 

States further intent of the Legislature that school districts 
^ and county offices of education should reduce transportation 

costs in special education by using regular home-to-school 
transportation to transport special education pupils whenever 
feasible and appropriate. 

Section 79 Double joins Education Code Section 56320 with Assembly 
Bill 2652 (Moore) which has an effective date of January 1, 1983. 

Section 80 Double joins Education Code Section 56345 with Assembly 
Bill 2652 (Moore) which has an effective date of -'anuary 1 , 1983. 

Section 81 Provides that no appropriation is made and no reimbursement 

is required by SB 1345 because the Legislature finds and 

declares that there are savings as well as costs in this act 
which, in the aggregate, do not result in additional net costs. 

Section 82 Provides that no appropriation is made by SB 1345 and the 

state shall not reimburse any local agency for any tax 
revenues lost by it under Section 67 of this act. 

Section 83 Contains an urgency clause making SB 1345 effective when 

signed into law by the Governor. 
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STATE OF a*. ^^ORNIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

STATE EDUCATiON BUILDING, 72J CAPITOL MAa, SACRAMENTO 958U 

September 14, 1981 

TO: District and Cou nty Su^ rintendents 

FROM: Davis W. Campbetri^-^^^^^^^P^^^^^ J 
Deputy Superintendent for Programs \^ / 

SUBJECT: EDUCATION PROGRAM PROVISIONS OF AB 777 

Assembly Bill 777 (Chapter 100 of the 1981 sfatutes) was signed by the 
Governor on June 28, 1981. This bill has been widely recognized for its many 
important provisions concerning educational finance. The bill also, however, 
contains a School-Based Program Coordination Act which has considerable 
significance for the design and operation of school programs. The memorandum 
is designed to communicate the main features of the Act. 

The School-Based Program Coordination Act contains no mandates. It is 
entirely permissive. Article 1 of the Act establishes the legislative 
Intent: 

It is the intent of the Legislature to provide greater flexibility 
for schools and school districts to better coordinate the categor- 
ical funds they receive while ensurin^j that schools continue to 
receive categorical funds to meet their needs. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature to focus the authority 
to exercise such flexibility at the school level, with the approval 
and under the policy direction of, the governing board. 

' 

Article 3 of the Act permits a school and school district to coordinate the 
use of funds from up to 11 identified state categorical programs at a school 
with increased flexibility in the use of funds. Part I of this memorandum 
covers this Article. 

Article 2 of the Act permits a school district to request a waiver of neajrly 
any portion of the Education Code except those pertaining to the funding 
sources covered by Article 3. Part II of this memorandum covers this 
Article. 

The Act becomes effective January 1, 1982. In the next several weeks, the 
Department will send out administrative instructions for making application 
under the Act. In the meantime, questions or comments on the provisions of 
Article 3 should be addressed to Walter F. Denhara, Chief, Office of School 
Support Services at (916) 322-2508. Questions or comments on the provisions 
of Article 2 should be addressed to Robert Agee, Chi<?f, Fiscal Policy 
Planning and Analysis Unit at (916) 322-1645. 
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!• COORDINATED SCHOOL-BASED PROGRAMS (Article 3) 



It is important to recognize that under Article 3 the application process 
used by the district to receive the fUnds from the Article 3 sources is 
unchanged. Any student test data or language data or other data previously 
required in making application for funds is still required. Further, the 
requirements or options that a school district has in allocating fundfi to a 
school remain the same.* What may be different under Article 3 is the use of 
the funds at a school after they have been allocated to the school. 

Article 3 applies to schools that receive funds from one or more of the 
follovjlng: 

• School Improvement . Chapter 6 (commencing with Section 52000) 

of Part 28 

• Economic Impact Aid- Chapter 1 (commencing with Section 54000) 
State Compensatory Education. • of Part 29 

o Miller-Unruh Reading Chapter 2 (commencing, vdth Section 54100) 

Specialists' •of Part 29 

• Gifted and Talented Education • Chapter 8 (commencing with Section 52200) 

of Part 28 

• School Site Special Education . Chapter 7 (commencing with Section 56000) 

of Part 30 

• Conservation Education .... Article 4 (commencing with Section 8750) 

of Chapter 4 of Part 6 

o School Staff Development Article 1 (commencing with Section 44670) 

Programs of Chapter 3.1 of Part 25 

• Classroom Instructional TV . . Article 15 (commencing with Section 51870) 

of Chapter 5 of Part 28 

• Career Guidance Centers .... Article 2 (commencing with Section 52340) 

of Chapter 9 of Part 28 

• New Careers Article 5 (commencing v/ith Section 44520) 

of Chapter 3 of Part 2Ii 

• Cadet Corps T Chapter 1 (commencing \rlth Section 500) of 

Part 2 of Division 2 of the Military and 
Veterans Code 



*There is a possible interaction with federal funds under ESEA, Title I, or 
PL 94-142 that will be mentioned later. 
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Both district-level and school-level affirmative decisions are necessary to 
use the provisions of Article 3. At the district level, the governing board 
decides to allow a school to apply under Article 3. At the school level, a 
school site council decides it wishes to apply. Application is made by the 
school, through the district, to pt)e State Board of Education. 

! 

The steps are: 

1* Local boatu deciding to allow participation 

2. Informing the school community 

3. Establishing a school site council 

4. The council choosing to participate 

5. Developing the school plan 

6. Local board approval of the plan and submission to the state 

7. Review and approval by the State Board of Education 



1. Local Board Deciding to Allow Participation 

The first step in making application to participate under Article 3 is 
consideration by the local governing board. If after consideration the 
board decides it will, invite schools to participate/, it establishes 
policies and procedures to guide the distribution of information and the 
formation of school site councils. The length and specific content of 
these policiei> and procedures are optional for the board (assuming they 
are consistent with the provisions of Article 3). 



2. Informing the School Community 

When the local board decides to allow participation, it must provide 
information concerning school-based coordination to the principal of 
every scliool that the board wishes to consider for participation under 
Article 3. The principal must share this information with teachers, 
other school personnel, parents, and, in secondary schools, students. 



3* Establishing a School Site Council 

Prior to the development of a plan under Article 3, there mus< be a 
school site council. Any school now operating under School Lnprovement 
or having a council which meets the membership requirements of School 
Improvement also meets the council requirements of Article 3. In this 
case, the existing council automatically becomes the required council. 
If no such council already exists, the local board must ensure that all 
interested persons, including but not limited to the principal, teachers, 
other school personnel, parents, and, in secondary schools, students, 
have an opportunity to meet in public to establish the council. Member- 
ship selection must be done by peers — students selected by students, 
parents or other community members selected by parents, teachers selected 
by teachers, other school personnel selected by other school personnel. 
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At any elementary school: * 

a. Half the membership must be parents or other conununlty members • 

b. Half the membership must be school staff, including the principal, 
teachers, and other school personnel. A majority of this half must 
be teachers. 

At any secondary school: 

a# One quarter of the membership must be parents • 
b» One quarter of the membership must be students • 

c. Half the membership must be school staff, including the principal, 
teachers, and other school personnel. A majority of this half must 
be teachers. 

« 

Any other school-3evel committee or council required by law must be 
maintained and perform its mandated functions. Any state-r^quiired 
advisory conuiittee or council, however, may elect to designate the school 
site council to function as that advisory committee or council for ail 
purposes required by state statute or regulations for a period of up to 
two years. Any advisory committee or council required by federal statute 
or regulation must be maintained and may not have the school site council 
perform its function^;. 

4. T he Council Choosing to Participate 

After the local board Indicates that it will allow a school to partici- 
pate unaer Article 3, a school site council is formed if one does not 
already exist. The council's first step is to consider whether or not it 
wishes to pavticipate. It* it does, the council, under such policies as 
have been adopted by tiio board, must first choose which of the funds the 
:rxhool has beer allocked uora whe 11 sources it wishes to include in its 
school-based coordlneited pro?rara\ XL may choos^e only one, certain ones, 
^r all. ^ 

It may be Lhat one or more of the funding sources to be included Is 
presently used only In certain grades. (The most common examples of this 
are School Iraprovement for kindergarten through grade three-Quly or State 
Compensatory Education for only some grades.) The council may choose to 
operate under Article 3 only for those grades or to include all grades in 
tiie school in its Article 3 participation. 

If th- council previous] y existing as a K-3 school site council .under 
Sch>ol Improvement chooses to • include all grades under Article 3, it must 
tn«n be reformed so that parents and staff representing all grade levels 
select the members who will develop the school plan under Article 3. 
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5. Developing the School Plan 

Once the council has identified the funding sources and the grade levels 
to participate, it must develop a school program plan, including budget- 
ing the funds for all sources that are included under Article 3. If 
there is already a comprehensive school program plan for the school, it 
may be modified as needed to meet the requirements of Article 3. 

The plan miist include: 

a. Curricula, instructional strategies and materials responsive to the 
individual needs and learning styles of each pupil. 

b. Instr.uctional and auxiliary services to meet the special needs of 
non-English-speaking or limited-English-speaking pupils, including 
instruction in a language these pupils understand: educationally 
disadvantaged pupils; gifted and talented pupils; land pupils with 
exceptional needs. 

c. A staff development program for teachers, other school personnel,, 
paraprofessionals , and volunteers. 

d. Ongoing evaluation of the educational program of the school. 

e. Other activities and objectives as established by the council. 

f . The proposed expenditures of funds available to the school from the 
funding sources the council chose to include in the coordinated 
school-based program. 

For funds used under Article 3, the provisions of the funding source 
statutes or regulations are entirely replaced by the Article 3 require- 
ments. The requirements under Article 3 pertaining to the individual 
funding sources are: 

• School Improvement 

The provisions of Article 3 completely replace the provisions of 
School Improvement. In comparing Article 3^with School Improvement, 
it is clear that any school plan which curxehtly meets the provisions 
of School Improvement will also meet those of Article 3. 

Because the program developed under Article 3 may be for the total 
school population., schools now funded for K-3 only under School 
Improvement may use those funds for the whole school program (all 
grade levels in the school). Article 3 additionally provides explic- 
itly that such schools will not lose their eligibility for School 
Improvement expansion funding should such funds become available. 
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• Economic Impact Aid-State Compensatory Education 

Article 3 allows Economic Impact Aid (EIA) funds to be included in the 
school-based coordinated program. While the EIA statute provides funds 
to districts under a single formula, the provisions of the Title 5 
Administrative Code require the district to divide the funds into 
EIA-State Compensatory Education (EIA-SCE) and EIA-limited-English- 
proficient (EIA-LEP) allocations to schools. The requirements for 
services to LEP students, however, are contained in AB 507 (1980) and 
are not affected by AB 777. Hone of the requirements for serving LEP 
students may be removed or replaced when EIA-LEP funds are coordinated 
under Article 3. Wiph thiS' in mind, EIA-LEP funds may be coordinated 
under Articfle 3 if EIA-SCE funds are also coordinated under Article 3. 

When EIA-SCE funds are coordinated under Article 3, Ihowever, the 
provisions of Article 3 completely replace the EIA-SCE provisions. 
( NOTE ; ESEA, Title I, requirements remain fully in effect. Further, 
the use of SCE funds under Article 3 complicates the district's 
allocation of both Title I and SCE funds to schools. Because of the 
complications, the Department recommends not considering t,he use of 
SCE funding under Article 3 prior to the 1982-83 school year.) The 
Department will provide further instructions and advice in this area 
in the coming weeks. 

State Compensatory Education funds may be included under Article 3 at 
a school if, and only if, either: 

a. There is state funding (EIA-LEP plus EIA-SCE) for disadvantaged 
students for 75 percent of the students at the school (in the 
grade levels with compensatory education programs), or 

b. The total amount of EIA-LEP plus EIA-SCE and state and local funds 
over and above the base funding at the school allocated for educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students equals 75 percent of the product 
of the total school enrollment (or the enrollment of those grades 
with compensatory education programs) times the educationally 
disadvantaged per capita funding rate at the school. As an 
example, assume 1,000 students at a school with EIA funds at the 
rate of $500 allocated for 600 educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents, giving $300,000 total of EIA funds. As 75 percent times 
1,000 times $500 equals $375,000, state and local funds above the 
base totaling $375,000 minus $300,000 equals $75,000 would have to 
be allocated to th.e school to allow the State Compensatory Educa- 
tion funds to be coordinated under Article 3. All or part of the 
$75,000 could be other funds coordinated under Article 3. If less 
than $75,,000 were available, the district wo,uld have to allocate 
the difference. 

• Ml ller-Unruh 

The funds must be used to hire a reading specialist using the exist- 
ing criteria for hiring. However, the role of the person hired is 
then determined by the council as it develops the school plan under 
Article 3* 

m 
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• Gifted and Talented Education 

The local board decides whether and how much gifted and talented fund- 
ing is allocated to the school. Once allocated to the school, such 
funds are budgeted by the council as it develops the school plan under 
Article 3. Article 3 includes a provision that existing district 
gifted and talented advisory committees be maintained. 

» Special Education 

All the provisions of special education statutes stay intact under 
Article 3, except that: 



a. 



b. 



Resource specialist program services am designated instruction 
and services may be provided to pupils who have not been identi- 
fied as individuals with exceptional needs. 

Programs for individuals with exceptional needs must be under the 
direction of credentialed special education personnel, but ser- 
vices may be provided entirely by personnel not funded' by special 
qlducation monies, provided that all services specified in the 
individualized education program (lEP) are received by the pupil. 

The budgeting of special education funds is not affected by Article 3. 
Rather, the Article Increased flexibility in the way both regular and 
special education staff members are used. (There may be some diffi- 
culty in the more flexible provision of services, however, because of 
the involvement of federal PL 94-142 funds. Because of this, the 
Department recommends that such personnel continue to be used as they 
are presently until clarification can be obtained. The Department 
will provide further instruction and advice in the coming weeks.) 



• Conservation Education 



• New Careers 



• School Staff Development (AB 551, Article 1) 

• Classroom Instructional TV 

• Career Guidance Centers* 

• Cadet Corps 



The district allo-r 
cates funds to the 
schools according to 
^ the provisions of the^ 
funding source. The 
funds are then used 
under the provisions 
of Article 3. 



ERIC 



Other provisions of Article 3 affecting the development of the school 
plan are: 

a. If the school site council chooses to include EIA funds in its 
coordinated program, it must consult with any school bilingual 
advisory committee required by law prior to submitting its plan to 
the local governing board. If the bilingual advisory committee 

*There are no funds available for Career Guidance Centers at this time. 

17 
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objects to the plan, written copies of the committee's objections 
must be attached to the plan when it is submitted. Decisions of the 
school site council and the^ 3.ccal governing board are nonetheless 
final concerning what is 'submitted to the State Board of Education 
for its review and approval. ) 

b. Article 3 allows the council, as part of its school plan, to request 
released time not to exceed eight days for each participating staff 
member during the regular school year to advise students or conduct 
staff development programs, with the district receiving full average 
daily attendance reimbursement for those days. As Article 3 covers 
the entire school program, staff in all grade levels may be included 
regardless of the allocations of funds to the school (e.g.. School 
Improvement for kindergarten through grade three only). 

c. In the preparation of the coordinated school program plan, the school 
site council may request, under Article 2 of the Act, to waive all or 
part of any section of the Education Code with certain limited 
exceptions. These exceptions are noted in Part II of the memorandum. 

6. Local Board Approval of the Plan and Submission to the State 

The school site council submits its recommended plan, including any 
waiver request and any request for released time to advise students or 
conduct staff development to the local board. The board reviews and 
approves or disapproves the plan. If approving, the board submits the 
plan to the State Board of Education; if disapproving, the board 
communicates specific reasons for its disapproval to the council, after 
which the council alters the plan in response to the reasons for its 
disapproval and submits it again to the board. 

7. Review and Approval by th^ State Board of Education 

The State Boafd of Education reviews and approves or disapproves the 
coordinated school-based plan. The review criteria will be based 
entirely on the provisions of the Act and any regtflations which may be 
adopted. Also, there will be program quality and fiscal reviews very 
similar to program reviews currently conducted ?for schools receiving 
School Improvement; ESEA, Title I; or EIA-SCE funds. 

In line with current practice, districts are encouraged to form consortia 
for conducting program reviews of educational programs utilizing consoli- 
dated application funding or for providing program development assistance 
and reviewing school site pland, or both. Details of consortia formation 
are contained in the Assistance Guide for Forming a Consortium to Improve 
School Programs . 
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II. EDUCATION CODE WAIVERS (Article 2) 

Increased flexibility for school programs using funds from the sources 
covered by Article 3 is provided ty that article. The School-Based Program 
Coordination Act also includes an Article 2 which allows for greatly 
increased district and/or school flexibility for virtually all other parts 
of the Education Code. 

Article 2 provides that a local governing board may request the waiver of 
any section of the Education Code, apart from Article 3 or the section 
p€rtainii^^a~the~£unding sources covered by Article 3, with only two 
specific limitations: 

# The identification and assessment criteria relating to any 
categorical aid program must be continued. 

• The employee rights and school finance provisions specified in 
Education Code Section 52033 must be maintained. 

The State Board of Education is required to grant the waiver unless it 
specifically findd one of the following: 

1. The educational needs of the pupils are not adequately addressed. 

2. The waiver affects a program which requires the existence of a 
school site council and the school site council did not approve the 
request . 

3. The appropriate advisory committee did not have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to review the request. Further, for a request to waive a 
requirement pertaining to programs for limited-English-proficient 
students, the request did not include a written summary of 
objections, if any, to the request made by the bilingual advisory 
committee required pursuant to Section 52176. 

4. Pupil and teacher protection is jeopardized. 

5. Guarantee of paretital involvement is jeopardized. 

6. The request would substantially increase state costs. 

7. The exclusive representative of employees, if any, as provided' in 
Chapter 10.7 (commencing with Section 3540) of Division 4 of Title 1^ 
of the Government Code, was not a participant in the development of 
the waiver. 

Furthermore, a complete and documented waiver request is automatically 
approved for one year if it is not acted on by the State Board of Education 
within two of its meetings following receipt. 
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July iS, 19 SO, l6 a AigniiLcant data which A.zpA.&&zyvU 
tk(L UQnlnQ oi Somto. BUI U70, the. CaUio^MO. M(U>teA 
Plan ioK Special Edacatcon, by GoveMoA. Bfiown. The. lai*) 
l6 comideAe.d to bz one. o^ the. monme.ntjal pie.ce/> 0($ 
UQl6lcuUon oi thU de.ca.de.. Unlike. pKe.vwiUi Ape.(Ual 
ejdanatwn IzgUldtlon, SB 1870 l6 hJSote.d in tht philosophy 
that we. p/LOvidt the, &eA\)ice^ with the. wisdom and {^oKe/tight 
that ejach handtcapp&d individual has a, iiituAZ in ouA 
{^uXuAz. The.y, too, have, gi^ts. Se.cUon 56001 CAJtzs the. 
intznti 0(5 the. UQii,lai:vJie., which will fae h-ealizad 
thKoaQhoujt the. state. 0($ Calif^o/LyUa. As we tAJibi staU 
impleme.nt tliU bUl, we. must constayitly A.e.{^le.ct on the. 
lnte.n^ oi^ the. Le.gislatuAe.. 
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ARTICLE I - INTENT 



56000. The Legislature funds and declares that all individuals 
wiv-h'exceptional needs have a right to participate in free appropriate 
public education and that special educational instruction and services 
for these persons are needed in order to ensure them of the right to 
an appropriate educational opportunity to meet their unique needs. 

It is the intent of the Legislature to unify and improve special 
education programs in California under the flexible program design of 
the Master Plan for Special Education. It is the further intent of the 
Legislature tO;^ assure that all individuals with exceptional needs are 
provided their rights to appropriate programs and services which are 
designed to meet their unique needs under Public Law 94-142. 

It is the further intent of the Legislature that nothing in th.is 
part shall be construed to abrogate any right provided individuals with 
exceptional needs and their parents or guardians under Public Law 94-142 

It is the further intent of the Legislature that the Master Plan 
for Special Education provide an educational opportunity for individ- 
uals with exceptional needs which is equal to or better than that pro- 
vided prior to the implementation of programs under this part, including 
but not limited to, those provided to individuals previously served in 
a development center for handicapped pupils. 

It is the intent of the Legislature that the restructuring of 
special education be implemented in accordance with provisions of this 
par-t-dur-i ng -a- -two- year--tr-ans4-tix)na.l--p&rjx>d-commeacmg.jftLLt h f i s ,cal^e.an- . 
1980-81, with full implementation to be completed by June 30, 1982. 

56001. It is the intent of the Legislature that special education 
prog^ams provide all of the following: 

(a) Bach InduvHtxal with zxtzptional nzzcU cu>6uA.&d a»^„ 
QjdjuLCjouUon a.ppfiopn.ijatz to hU> on. heA mzcU in pabtLcZy ^uppofUzd 
pn-ogfLom tlmixgh complttion 0(5 Ixli on. heA pn.ucALbzd cjouamz 0(5 4.tudt/ 
on. ixivtU. Audh tone, that hz on. 6he. hcu> rrnt pn.o{iliLznc.y itandoAcU 
pAUcAthzd pLin.i>mnt to SzctioM 5I2I5 and 52326. 

(6) Eauty zdaccuUonal opponXurUtLu oaq. avcUlabZe. to alt 
ckUdAzn beMMe.e.n the. agu 0(J th/ize. and iovJi yzoAi and nine, moivthi who 
n.zqvuA.z inten/bive. ApeclaZ education and i>eAvic.e6. 

(c) EoAly educational oppohXixnltie^ may be made avaJlablz 
to children youngzn. than thn.ee yeoM oi$ age who n.equin.z intem^ive 
.special education and iOAvice^ and thoAA. poAewU. 

(d) kny child youngeA than {^ouA yexua and nine months, 
potentially eligible ion. special education ihall be aUon.ded the 
pn.otectionA pn.o\jided by tkob panJ: and by iexLeAal Im commencing lolth 
iiU on. hoA n.eieAAal ion. special education in^t/iuction and AOAvicu. 

(e) Each ^individual with exceptional needs 4>hall ha\je his 
on. hoA educational goals, objecXivzs, and special education and n.elatzd 
&zfLvic(is 4>peciiied in a wnltten individualized education pn.ognm. 
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(5) EduccUA-on pKognxm oaz' pwvidzd uiideA an app/iovzd locxit 
piati iofi ipzclal zducaUon tokick {>oHJ:h the. elejme.nt!> 0|5 the pfLog^am 
in accofidanaz tucth. thz pfio\}li,lon& oi tliU pajvt. Tku plan iofi ^pzcJM _ 
oAucatLon 6kaU. be dzvoZopzd coopzmtvotty i.oith input {>'iom tkz communUy 
advi^ofiy coiimittzz and a.ppfLop/Uatz fizpfiOJiZntation (^n.om ^pzcA.al and 
fizguZoA tzacheM and adminatnato/u selected by the gfioap^ the.y naptiz- 
6Q.nt to zn^u/iz zUzctiva. poAtitipation and communLcatLon^ . 

ig) IndividuaU luct/i ZKCzpUonal need4 £W.e oUoAtd special 
x(,i>i6tanc.t pKog^Lom i^kich pwmotd maxijnm intaAaction laUh the gznoJuxZ 
school population in a manneA which l6 appAopnlatz to the nzzd6 oiJ both. 

[h) Pupils bz tAan^iojvizd oujt o^ ipzciaZ zducxUxon pAogkoiU 
whzn 'bpzcAXiZ education, iGAv-tce"6 oAe no longeA needed. 

U) T/ie unnzct66any it6e 0(J £abeti i6 avoided in providing 
ipeciaZ education and AzlaXed leA\;ice^ {^OA indlviduaU iMith zxc^ptional 
needi . 

(j) VAoceduKiA and inatZAxaU ioA oi^C/Wmeitt and placment oi 
indl\)iduaJU m^h exceptional need^ ^hall be selected and adminlbteAed 6o 
06 not to be AacAjolty, cultuAalty, oa ^txualty dli>cAminatoAy . Ho ungle 
a6.4e44men^ inJi^tmment &halt be the ^ole cfiUwion iofi detmnining place- 
m(mt oi a pupil. Such pAoceduAQ^ and matZAiaU ioA a^&z&ment and place.- 
rndtit 6halt be in the individual'^ mode oi comunication. PAoceduA?j> a.nd 
\wXQMaJU> ioA ttie tuctfi no n-hxgZJj^h- speaking and UmiXed-EngtUh-^peafUng 
pup.UA 04 deiJ-tned in ^ubdivliion^ (d) and ie) o{^ Sedxon 52163, &hall be 

in the individual' 6 pAimoAy language., _AU. aAM^^Mntm<^^Mol^ 

pAoceduAU i^hoJUi be ^ttecXed and admiyia>teAed puA6uant to Section 56320. 

' (k) iciucaXionat pAogfiami oAe cooAdinated luct/i othoA public 
and pUvate agenda, including pAej>chooli> , child development pAogAam6, 
nonpublic, nonsectoAian ^chooU, Aegional occupational ceyitexi^ and 
pAogfimi> and po6t6econdaAy and adult pAogAom/ ioA individuals with 
zxceptional need&. 

[l] Psychological and health seAvicu ioA individuals with 
exceptional needs shall be available to each school site. 

(m) Continuous evaluation oi the eiJiJecXivene^^ oiJ these 
special education pAogfiams by the school distAict, special education 
seAvicu Aegion, oa county oHice shall be made to insuAe the highest 
quality educational openings. 

(n) kppAopnlate quali(,ied staf^f^ oAe employed, consistent 
liMXh cAe entiaUng AequlAements , to iuliill the Aesponsibitities oi the 
local plan and that po'sijUve eHohts to employ quaUiied handicapped 
individuals oAe madt. 

[o] ReguloA and special education pe/tsonnel oAe adequately 
pAepoAed to pAovide educational ins.tAuction and sefivices to individuals 
with exceptional needs. 



OVERVIEW OF SB 769 
' Four Ma.ior Parts of SB 1870 

Program Mandates 

Includes all requirements of PL 94-142, referral, assessment, lEP develop- 
ment Descriptive of program options - special classes, RSP, DIS and 
nonpublic schools. Includes description "of program specialists and 
regionalized services. 

Entitlements 

Methods and formulas used to determine the level of funding agencies are 
"entitled to. Includes description of funding for IPS units. Funding 
caps (service proportions), support services ratio, regionalized services, 
etc. 

It was an attempt for the first time to have entitlements based on each ' 
LEA'S own needs. Always before, a statewide average was used. 

Revenues for Special Education from Five Sources 

1. Federal (PL 94-142) entitlements 

2. Revenue limits per ADA for special classes 

3. Calculated general fund contribution 



4. Property taxes assigned (counties only) 

5. Special education allowances 
Expenditures 

The actual cost of the program needed to meet the mandates and provide 
an appropriate program for all handicapped individuals. 



PROBLEMS WITH THIS SYSTEM IN 1980/81 ; 

1. Very few in state understood how the funding system worked, and its 
relationship to the program and the mandates. 

2. Forms used to assure entitlements were very late in development. 

3. As a brand new system it was highly confusing. 

4. Most important of all , the revenues needed for the entitlements were 
underestimated by about 120 million dollars. 



California State Department 
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What did the Legislature do about this? 

1. Through SB 639 they appropriated $30 million of additional state 
funds to help cover the deficit. 

2. Decided to pass a bill that would eliminate or at least greatly 
reduce the deficit. 

What wa|s the result? 

1. SB 769 

2. Attempts to remedy the situation by reducing the entitlements. 

3. It is an entitlement reduction bill. It didn't add any revenues, 
and it eliminated almost no program mandates. 

What about the effect on the expenditure or costs? 

1. That problem was left up to the LEA. If costs exceed tba revenues, 
then LEA's must make it up from additional general funds. 



DESCRIPTION OF SEVERELY HANDICAPPED AND NON-SEVERELY HANDICAPPED « 

S everely Handicapped (as defined by Education Code Section 56030,5.) 

Disability must be "profound/* 

Disability must be one of the following: 

Autism 

Blindness 

Deafness 

Severe Orthopedic Impairments 
Serious Emotional Distrubance 
Severe Mental Retardation 

Individuals who would have been in Development Centers 



1. Definition has fiscal effect in three ways, so it is very important 
to define units correctly. 

(a) Different support ratio funding for severely and non-severely 
handicapped. 

(b) Different aide funding for severely and nor-severely handicapped 
units. 

(c) Different level of extended year funding for severely and non- 
seVerely handicapped. 

2. Why the Legislature differentiated between severely and non-severely 
handicapped: 

(a) Basically the special education community was able to convince 
the Legislature that programs for severely handicapped should 
be protected from some of the cuts in entitlements. 

(b) An example is the support ratio squeeze. Could have cut across 
the board at a lesser level and gotten the same fiscal savings. 
However, they decided to cut non-severely handicapped more 
drastically. 

3. Intent of the Legislature was to have severely handicapped affect only 
special day classes, . but the way it is written it affects all IPS units. 



4. In the instructions on J-50 forms are definitions for each of the three 
settings: 

(a) Special classes: 

A class enrolling at least 2/3 of pupils defined as severely 
handicapped. 

OR 

If ler:; than 2/3 must be able to demonstrate that the severely 
handicapped pupils in. that class result in the need for extensive 
additional support above that in non-severely handicapped special 
classes. 

(b) DIS: 

Caseload must consist of at leas^ 2/3 severely handicapped as 
defined in the bill . 

(c) Resource specialist: 

Programmatically we do not believe that you could define a resource 
specialist program IPS unit as severely handicapped. 
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5. Special caution: 



(a) Legislative staff and control agencies will be looking very 

closely at the number of IPS units that are classified as severely 
handicapped throughout the state. The Department will be doing 
some projections to compare with at P-1. If comes in inordinately 
high, I'm sure the Legislature will take immediate action. 



THE EFFECT OF SB 769 ON KEY AREAS 

The major reduction in entitlements is from the following: 
GROWTH RESTRICTIONS AND DISINCENTIVES 
SUPPORT SERVICES REDUCTIONS 
AIDE REDUCTIONS 

EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR REDUCTION 



GROWTH RESTRICTIONS 



Overall Growth 

Limits growth of Instructional Personnel Units in an LPA to 50% of the 
difference between where it was in 1980/81 and where it could be at full 
funding (10% cap provisions). 

Class Loading « 

Requires that if an LEA wants to grow (within the 50% requirement), you 
must operate IPS units at certain averages e-ither in the LEA or across 
the plan. 

Thus if you want to grow in special classes, prior semester average must 
be 9. 

In resource specialist and DIS, prior semester average must be 22. 

In addition to prior semester averages, you must have pupils above the 
average to fill new units - need 6 for special class, 16 for DIS and 
resource specialist. 

-10- 
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Growth Disincentives 



In order to discourage growth in DIS, any new DIS:unit added after 
1980/81 only receives 50% of newly calculated and squeezed support ratio. 



SUPPORT SERVICES REDUCTION 



Recalculation 

1. All LEA'S will need to recalculate their support ratios : 

(a) The bill requires that all LEAs limit their indirect cost at 

(b) It mandates that you deduct any regionalized service costs 
(including program specialists) that you incurred in 1979/80. 
(Clarifies that this deduction is for both Master Plan and 
non-Master P''an entities in 1979/80. Maximum deduction is 
$30.00.) 

(c) Requires that you deduct any tuition paid in 1979/80 that was 
not paid in 1980/81 . 

(d) When these deductions are made, you will be allowed to also 
reduce your gc-neral fund contribution. 

(e) All this will require the statewide average to be recalculated. 
Squeeze 

1. Thp^ newly calculated support ratios will be subject to a squeeze. 

(a) This squeeze results in the most significant reductions of 
entitlements in the bill. 

2. Severely Handicapped Instructional Personnel Service Units 

(a) If the support services ratio for the district or county is 
greater than 1.5 times the statewide average, it shall be 
reduced to 1.5 times the statewide average for 1981/82, and 
shall remain fixed in subsequent years. 

(b) If the support services ratio for the district or county is at 
or below 1.5 times the statewide average, it shall remain 
unchanged for 1981/82 and in subsequent years. 
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3. Non-severely Handicapped Instructional Personnel Service Units 



(a) If the support services ratio for the district or county is 
greater than 1.5 times the statewide average, it shall be reduced 
to 1.5 times the statewide average in 1981/82, and in subsequent 
years shall be reduced by 0.1 until it reaches 1J5 times the 
statewide average. 

(b) If the support services ratio for the district or county is less 
than 1.5 times the statewide average, but greater than the 
average, the ratio shall be reduced by 0.1 in 1981/82 and in 
subsequent years until it reaches the statewide average. 

(c) If the support services ratio for the district or county is less 
than the statewide average,/it shall remain fixed for 1981/82 
and for-subsieq[aent years. 

4; Any district or county office that did not have a support services 
ratio shall have an average ratio. (EC 56737 (b)(4)) 
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SUPPORT SE pVTr.F RATTn '^(iUffJE 



NHN SgVFREl Y HANniCAPPED 




1979-80 RECALCULATED RATIO 



Severely handtcapped 




O 1979-80 recalculated RATIO 
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EXAMPLES OF SUPPORT SERVICE 
RATIO SQUEEZE 

Estimated Statewide Average ; 52.17% 
150% of Statewide Average 78.27% 



District A 



Prior Year Recalculated Ratio 85.32% 
1981-82 Ratios 

Severely Handicapped 78.26% (7.06) 

Non-Severely Handicapped 78.26% (7r06) 



District B 



Prior Year Recalculated Ratio 77.00% 

1981-82 Ratios 

Severely Handicapped 77.00% 

Non-Severely Handicapped 67.00% (10.00) 



District C 



Prior Year Recalculated Ratio 55.50% 

1981-82 Ratios 

Severely Handicapped 55.50% 

Non-Severely Handicapped 52.17% (3.33) 
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AIDE REDUCTION 



Severely Handicapped 

1. No fiscal or program change. 

Non-Severely Handicapped Including RSP 

1. Fiscal change: t 

(a) District is entitled to a unit rate of 85% of prior year unit 
rate. Note: Prior year unit rate is based on 1979/80 full-time 
equivalency or six hours, whichever is greater. 

(b) The effect is to reduce aide hours by 15^0 of the entitlement 
in SB 1870. 

2. Program change: 

(a) In 1980/81 all resource specialists were required to have an 
atde. 

(b) Under SB 769 only 80% are required to have aides. 



\' EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR REDUCTIONS 

Applies to extended year Just completed, as well as in the future . 
Severely Handicapped 
1 . No changes. 
Non-Severely Handicapped 

1. 85% of full-time equivalency of aide. 

2. .6 or 60% of calculated unit rate. 

3. 50% of new recalculated support ratio (after squeeze). 
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OTHER REDUCTIONS 



Program Specialist and Regionalized Services 

K Changes mandate for program specialists from 1 per 560 handicapped 
individuals to 1 per 850. Reduces funding from SB 1870 entitlement 
from $63.00 per handicapped individual to $44.00. 

For regionalized services, reduces funding in LPA from $30.00 per 
handicapped individual to $25*00. 

Prior Year Balances , ' 

1, Requires that when you compare the revenues you receive under SB 1870 
and your 1980/81 expenditures, if revenues exceeded expenditures you 
must count this excess as income in 1981/82. (Currently this only 
applies to this one year.) 

Inflation Factor Reduction 

1. Reduces 6% inflation factor in AB 777 to 

Transfer of Programs " 

If programs are transferred 'from districts to counties or districts to 
districts. State Superintendent must approve, and if there is an adc 
tional cost to state, district transferring program must reduce revenue 
limits accordingly* 

Transfer of Transportation to County Office 



State Superintendent must give approval - only may approve if less costly 
to the state or there is a reduction in total mileage* 



OTHER AREAS OF INTEREST 



Infant Program 

1. Programs that operated in 1980/81 must continue. Additional DIS 
units are available if in 1981 you were at or above 10% caps or 
specific setting cap. 

Nonpublic Schools 

1. All new placements must be reviewed by local board. 

2. Any placement that is 100% above special class cost must be reported! 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

New Placements of Individuals that Cost More than $20,000 

1. Must be reported to State Superintendent for recommendations. 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF SB 769 

Entire Year 

1. Recalculation of support ratios - including 4% cap on indirect 
charges. 

2. Support ratio squeeze. , 

3. Growth limitations and class loading requirements. 

4. New DIS units above 1980/81 levels only receive 50% of recalculated 
support ratio. 

5. Use of 1980/81 ending balances as income for 1981/82. 

6. Infant allocation of additional DIS units. 

7. Program specialist and regionalized services funding costs. 

8. Severely handicapped section. 

9. Extended year provisions. 

10. Change in resource specialist aide mandate. 

11. 85% funding for non-severely handicapped and resource specialist 
aides. 
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January 1, 1982 

1. Transfer of program-or transportation. 

2. Waiver of loading requirements for Sparsely populated LPA. 

3. Requirement to report to local board all new nonpublic school 
placements. 

4. Requirement to report to the state all new placements exceeding 
-'f a cost of $20,000. 

5. Section on reporting those nonpublic school placements that exceed 
by. 100% the cost of a special class placement in the LEA. 

(The section that requires future contracts for these pupils to 
not exceed the inflation rate for special education will not take 
effect until 1982/83.) 

6. Specified protections for rights of certificated employees if local 
plan is reorganized. 



senate Bill No. 1345 



CHAPTER 1201 

An ac» to amend Sections 1981, 2551.3, 33590, 33592, 33595, 35000, 
44903.7, 56155.5, 56156.5, 56161, 56162, 56169, 56170, 56200, 56221, 
56320. 56321, 56322, 56329, 56341, 56343, 56345, 56362, 56363, 56365, 
56368. 56380, 56504, 56505. 56507, 56712, 56713, 56736, 56737, 56760, 
5682«. 56851, 56852, 56853, 56854, 56856, 56859, and 56863 of, to amend 
and repeal Section 56857 of, to add Sections 56363.3, 56363.5, 56773.5, 
56852.5, 56857.5, 56858.5, 56858.7, 56864, and 56865 to, to add Chapter 
6 (commencing with Section 8900) to Part 6 and Article 2 (com- 
mencmg with Section 56430) to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of, tq add an 
article heading to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of, to add ^md repeal Artic.le 
3 (commencing with Section 56435) to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of, and 
to repeal and add Sections 56342, 56367, 56775, 56780, 56858, and 56860 
of, the Education Code, to amend Section 1597.63 of the Health and 
Saivly Code, to amend and supplement the Budget Act of 1982 (Ch 
326 Stats. 1982) by amending Item 6100-161-001, to amend Section 
21.42 of the Budget Act of 1982 (Ch. 326, Stats. 1982) , and to amend 
Section 16 of Chapter 209 of the Statutes of 1982, relating to public 
welfare, making an appropriation therefor, and declaring the ur- 
gency thereof, to take effect immediately. 

[Approved by Governor September 21. 1982. Filed with 
Secretary of State September 22, 1982.) 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

SB 1345. Sieroty. Public welfare: schools: county offices of' 
education: special education: finance. 

( 1 ) Existing law requires the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to adopt rules and regulations for the effective administration of 
pregnant minors programs operated by county superintendents of 
schools. County superintendents who operated pregnant minors 
programs in the. 1979-80 fiscal year are required to continue to 
operate those programs in each fiscal year thereafter, except as 
sp6cifi6di 

This bill would also require the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to adopt rules and regulations for the effective 
administration of pregnant niinors programs operated by school 
districts. The bill would further require school districts which 
inci eased their revenue limit in the 1981-82 fiscal year for pregnant 
minors programs to continue to operate pregnant minors programs 
in subsequent fiscal years, except as specified. 

This bill would also make technical, nonsubstantive changes. 
{2) Existing law provides for the Advisory Commission on Special 
Education, with membership appointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly, the Senate Rules Committee, the Governor, and the State 
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Board, of Education, as specified. The commission members receive 
reimbursement for their actual and necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties. 

This bill would require that on January 1, 1984, the appointing 
powers terminate the appointment of all public members of the 
commission appointed before that date, and make new 
appointments, as specified. ' 

This bill would also authorize the members of the commission to 
be reimbursed for other expenses which are determined to be 
necessary to the function of the commission, if approved by the 
commission and its executive secretary. 

(3) Existing law prohibits the name of an elementary school 
district from including the word "elementary." 

This bill would delete that prohibition. 

(4) Existing law requires that when a local plan for special 
education programs is developed certain entitlements regarding the 
seniority and classification rights of certificated employees apply 
when any employee is terminated, reassigned, transferred, or made 
an employee of another employer becau;>e of the reorganization of 
special education programs pursuant to Chapter 797 of the Statutes 
of 1980. 

This bill would revise those provisions by, among other things, 
requiring that the total number of years served as a certificated 
employee with the former employer be credited, year for year, in the 
salary schedule of the new employer. 

(5) Existing law establishes special education programs for 
mdividuals with exceptional needs and specifies the requirements of 
local plans for implementation of the programs by local educational 
agencies. 

This bill would revise various provisions relating to special 
education programs, including the requirements of individualized 
education programs for individuals with exceptional heeds, 
notification requirements, assessments of individuals with 
exceptional needs, and designated ii^jtruction and services specified 
in individualized education programs. 

This bill would specify that, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, local educational agencies are not required to provide related 
services in excess of those required pursuant to federal law or 
proposed regulations published in the Federal Register in August of 
1982. 

This bill would require that placement of individuals with 
exceptional needs in state special schools be made only as a result of 
reconmiendations from the individualized education program team, 
upon a finding that no appropriate placement is available in the local 
plan area. 

This bill would establish among existing state advisory bodies on 
special education an Ad Hoc Committee on Early Intervention to 
guide, advise, and assist the Governor, the Legislature, the State 
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Board of Education, and state agencies concerned with providing 
services to handicapped infants, as specified. The bill would repeal 
this provision on January 1, 1984. , . . . i 

This bill would, before any action is taken with respect to the initial 
placement of a pupil, require that the pupil be assessed, when 
appropriate, in career and vocational abilities and interests as related 
to the suspected disability. , , , I 

This bill would provide that the ser\ice area covered by the plan, 
submitted to the superintendent shall be known as the special; 
education local plan area. , . , . ' 

The bill would require for pupils in kindergarten and grades 1 to 
6 inclusive, or pupils of a comparable chronological age, who <tT6 
unable to successfully complete the regularly prescribed course of 
study as determined by the individualized education program team, 
academic instruction which includes an application to daily living 
skills and occupational awareness. 

(6) Existing law provides for procedural due process protections 
in the education of individuals with exceptional needs, including 
administrative hearings at the state level which may be preceded by 
informal meetings, mediation conferences, or both. The law 
currently prohibits the use of certain attorjiey services by a public 
education agency during any part of a mediation conference or state 
level hearmg, unless the agency, initiating the use of these services, 
pay the costs of attorney services, as specified, incurred by the parent 
of an individual with exceptional needs, or unless the parent of the 
individual with exceptional needs initiates the use of attorney 

^^This^bill would extend the provisions of existing law relative to the 
prohibition of the use of certain attorney services by a putjhc 
educational agency, as specified, to the individualized education 

program meetings. . . . r i r 

(7) Existing law prescribes various services-based tormulas tor 
determining state apportionments to school districts and county 
offices of education for special education programs. 

This bill would revise the formulas by, among other things, 
increasmg the amount excluded from the recomputed support 
services quotients for certain costs for regionalized services. 

This bill would delete the limitation on state-funded instructional 
personnel service units for the 1982-83 fiscal year prescribed by 
Chapter 327 of the Statutes of 1982. . . r « ui- 

This bill would provide that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall not assess certain fees to parents of severely 
handicapped chUdren for chUd cave and development programs it 
the child has been referred to the program by another agency or if 
the family IS required to pay a fee through another component of the 

^TS^Sasting law prohibits special educattonal programs already in 
operation in school districts from being transferred to the county 
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superintendent of schools or other districts, without the approval of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Approvals may be made 
only if it is determined to be in the best interests of the education 
and welfare of the pupils. The superintendent is required to 
determine the additional costs to the state, if any, caused by the 
transfer and permanently reduce the district s revenue limit. 

This bill would prohibit the transfer of special education programs 
already in operation from the county superintendent of schools to 
school districts. This bill would delete the auOiority of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to approve transfers in the best 
mterests of the pupils and would, instead, prohibit transfers if it 
would result in an entitlement to increased state aid. 

(9) Under existing law, the amount allocated for child 
development programs by the Budget Act of 1981 to school districts 
and other eligible agencies is based on their average daily enrollment 
for 1981-82 assigned reimbursement rate which is greater than the 
fiscal year 1981-82 standard reimbursement rate. 

This bill would revise the rate to be based on the 1980-81 assigned 
reimbursement late which is greater than the fiscal year 1980-81 
standard reimbursement rate, as prescribed. 

(10) Existing law establishes a pilot project of registration of 
family day care homes for children in certain counties administered 
by the State Department of Social Services. 

This bill would prohibit local jurisdictions from imposing any 
license fee or tax for the privilege of operating a pilot project facility. 

(11) Existing law authorizes the County Superintendent of 
Schools for Sacramento County to establish an independent data 
processing center, as specified. 

This bill would authorize the County Superintendent of Schools for 
San Mateo County to establish an independent data processing 
center in a similar manner. 

(12) This bill would incorporate changes in Sections 56320 and 
56345 of the Education Code, proposed by AB 2652, to become 
effective on January 1, 1983; but only i£both this bill and AB 2652 are 
both chaptered and become effective, and this bill is chaptered last. 

(13) Article XIi:i B of the California Constitution and Sections 
2231 and 2234 of the Revenue and Taxation Code require the state 
to reimburse^ local agencies and school districts for certain costs 
mandated by the state. Other provisions require the Department of 
Finance to review statutes disclaiming tliese costs and proyide, in 
certain cases, for making claims to the State Boarrf^ of Control for 
reimbursement. 

However, this bill would provide that no appropriation is made 
and no reimbursement is required by this act for-a specified reason. 

( 14) This bill would take effect immediately as an urgency statute. 
Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 
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SECTION 1. Section 1981 of the Education Code is amended to 

"^^1981. The county board of education may enroll in community 

'''uf Pupils who have been expelled from a school while attending 
either continuing classes, opportunity classes, or alternative classes. 

ib) Pupils who have been referred to county community school 
by a school district as a result of the recommendation by a school 

attendance review board. , . r • -i k..ii„ 

( c) Pupils who are court wards or on probation from juvenile halls 
or camps who are not in attendance in any school and who are 

'^'sEC. l^'SonSsi.a of the Education Code is amended to read- 
2551.3 (a) For the 1979-80 fiscal year and each fisca year 
thereafter, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall-make the 
following computations to determine the state aid to be a located for 
pregS minSrs programs operated by county superintendents of 

af The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall determine 
expendifures made by the county office for the 1979-80 fiscal year 
aSall divide such amount by the average daily attendance in such 
orocram for the 1979-80 fiscal year. 

^ ?|) To the 1980^1 fiscal year, the quotient computed pursuant 
to paragrap^^^ (1) shall be increased by 9 percent and shall be 
curSSaS increased in each fiscal year thereafter by the average 
inTation allowance applied to uiufied school distnct r^venue^^^^^^^ 

(3) The amount computed pursuant to paragraph (2) shall be 
multiplied by the average daily attendance in pregnant minors 
programs for the then current fiscal year. 

(b) The product computed pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
subdivision (a) shall be added to the sum compuled pursuant to 
subdivision (a) of Section 2558. ^ . 

(c Coun^ superintendents who did not operate pregnant minor 
prowams in the 1979-80 fiscal year may apply to the Superintendent 
o P^bHc Instruction for approval to operate such Programs. The 
revenue limit adjustment for the program shall be the statew de 
average amount for the then current fiscal year as computed 
pursuant to subdivision (a) of former Section 4^1.5. 

(d) Funds received for average daily attendance m pregnant 
minors programs shall be expended s"ch progr^s. 

SEC. 3. Chapter 6 (commencing with Section 8900) is addea to 
Part 6 of the Education Code, to read: 

CHAPTER 6. PjlEGNANT MINORS PROGRAMS 

8900 The Superintendent of PubUc Instruction shall adopt rules 
andregulaSons for the effective administration of pregnant minors 
JJo^am operated by school districts and county supermtendents of 
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schools for the purposes of Section 2S5L3 and subdivision (d) of 
Section 42241. 

8901 County superintendents who operated pregnant minors 
progran^s in the 1979-80 fiscal year shall continue to operate 
pregmuU minors programs in the 1980-^1 fiscal year and each fiscal 
year thereafter and school districts which increased their revenue 
limit in the 1981-82 fiscal >ear pursuant to subdivision (d) of Section 
42241 shall continue to operate pregnant minors programs in 
subsequent fiscal years, unless the program is transferred to another 
local education agency, or unless the county superintendent or 
district superintendent demonstrates that programs and services fo. 
pregnant minors, such as continuation school, home instruction, J 
independent instruction, are available from other local education 
agencies in the county, pursuant to rules and regulations adopted by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

SEC 4 Section 33590 of the Education Code is amended to i ead: 

33590. (a) There is in the state government tfie Advisory 
Commission on Special Education consisting of: 

(DA Member of the Assembly appointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly. 

(2) A Member of the Senate appointed by the Senate Committee 
on Rules. 

(3) Three public members appointed b^ " e Speaker of the 
Assembly, one of whom shall be a parent of . . I in either a public 
or private school who has received or is currei.. receiving special 
education services due to a handicapping condition. 

(4) Three public members appointed by the Senate Committee 
on Rules, one of whom shall be a parent of a pupil in either a public 
or private school who has received or is currently receiving special 
education services due to a handicapping condition. 

(5) Four public members appointed by the Governor, one of 
whom shall be a parent of a pupil in either a public or private school . 
who has received or is currently receiving special education services * 
due to a handicapping condition. 

(6) Five public members appointed by the State Board of 
Education, upon the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Public InstTucHon or the members of the State Board of Education, 
one of whom shall be a parent of a pupil in either a public or private 
school who has received or is currently receiving special education 
services due to s handicapping condition. 

(b) The commission membership sh^ll be selected to ensure a 
representative group knowledgeable about the wide variety of 
handicapping conditions which require special programs in order to 
achieve the goal of providing an appropriate education to all ehgible 
pupils. 

(c) On January 1, 1984, the appointing powers listed in subdivision 
(a) shall terminate the appointment of the public members 
appointed before that date and shall make appointments pursuant to 
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subdivisions (a), (b),and (d). , , r r 

(d) The terra of each public member shall be for four years. 
However, the members appointed on January 1, 1984, shall be 
appointed on the following basis: , , ^ , r i 

(1) Of the public members appointed by the Speaker ol the 
Assembly, two shall hold office for four years, one shaU hold office for 

two years. ^ 

(2) Of the pubhc members appointed by the Senate Committee 
on Rules, two shall hold office for four years, one shall hold office for 

two years. , , , ^ . u n 

(3) Of the public members appointed by the Governor, two shall 
hold office for four years, two shall hold office for two years. 

(4) Of the public members appointed by the State Board of 
Education, three shall hold office for four years, two shall hold jffice 
for two years. 

(e) In no event shall any public member serve more than two 

^^^C 5. Section 33592 of the Education Code is amended to read- 
33592. The members of the commission shall serve without 
compensation, except they shall receive their actual and necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of their duties and 
responsibilities, including traveling expenses. . j u 

Reimbursement of other expenses, which are determined to be 
necessary for the commission to function, but do not exceed the 
comimssion's budget, may be approved by the commission and«ilhe 
executive secretary to the commission. 
SEC. 6. Section 33595 of the Education Code is amended to read- 
33595 (a) The commission shall study and provide assistance 
and ad^^ce to the State Board of Education in new or continuing 
areas of research, program development, and evaluation m special 

^(bf^in^e commission shall report to the State Board of Education 
not less than once a year on the following: 

(1) Activities necessary to be undertaken regardmg special 
education for individuals ^with exceptional needs which are 
enumerated in Section 56100. j. ^- c 

(2) The pnorities and procedures utihzed m the distnbution or 

federal and state fimds. , . . i 

(3) The unmet educational needs of individuals with exceptional 
needs within the state. j i 

(4) Recommendations relating to providing better educational 
services to individuals with exceptional needs including, but not 
limited to, the development, review, and revision of the definition 
of -appropnate,'' as that term is used in the phrase "free appropnate 
pubUc education," as used in Public Law 94442. , „ , 

(c) Commission recommendations or requests shall be 
transmitted by letter from the commission chairperson to the 
president of the State Board of Education. Each communication shall 
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be placed on the agenda of the next forthcoming state board meeting 
in accordance with the announced annual state board agenda cutoff 
dates Following the state board meeting, the commission shall be 
notified by the state board as to what action has been taken on each 
recommendation or request. 

SEC 6.5- Section 35000 of the Education Code is amended to 
read: 

35000 The first governing board of any new school district shall, 
at the first meeting of the board or as soon as practicable thereafter 
name the district. ' 

The name of an elementary district shall be in the form of 

" — District (using the name of the district), of ^ 

County" (using the name of the county in which the district is 
situated) The name of an elementary district shall not include a 
number. 

The name of a unified school district shall be in the form of 

" — (using the name of the district) Unified School District." 

A number shall not be used as a part of the designation oTany unified 
school district. 

Any union high school district or joint union high school district 
shall be so designated as part of its name. 

SEC. 7. Section 44903.7 of the Education Code is amended to 
read: 

44903 7 When a local plan for the education of individuals with 
exceptional needs is developed pursuant to' Article 6 (commencing 
with Section 56170) of Chapter 2 of Part 30, the following provisions 
shall apply: 

(a) Whenever any certificated employee, who is performing 
service for one employer, is terminated, reassigned, or transferred, 
or becomes an employee of another employer because of the 
reorganization of special education programs pursuant to Chapter 
797 of the Statutes of 1980, the employee shall be entitled to the 
following: 

(1) The employee shall retain the seniority date of his or her 
employment with the district or counfy office from which he or she 
was terminated, reassigned, or transferred, in accordance with 
Section 44847 In the case of termination, permanent employees shall 
retain the rights specified in Section 44956 or, in the case of 
probationary employees, Sections 44957 and 44958, with the district 
or county office initiating the termination pursuant to Section 44955. 

(2) The reassignment, transfer, or new employment caused by 
the reorganization of special education programs pursuant to 
Chapter 797 of the Statutes of 1980, shaU not affect the seniority or 
classification of certificated employees already attained in any school 
district which undergoes such reorganization. These employees shall 
have the same status with rrspect to their seniority or classification, 
with the new employer, including time served as probationary 
employees The total number of years served as a certificated 
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employee with the former district or county office shall be credited, 
year for year, for placement on the salary schedule of the new district 
or county office. 

{h} All certificated employees pro\iding service to individuals 
uith exctptional needs shall be employed by a county oTfice oF 
education or an individual school district Special education service 
regions or responsible local agencies resulting from local plans for the 
education of individuals with exceptional needs formulated in 
accordance with Part 30 shall not be considered employers of 
certificated personnel for purposes of this section. 

vc; Subsequent to the reassignment or transfer of any certificated 
employee as a result of the reorganization of special education 
programs, pursuant to Chapter 797 of the Statutes of 1980, that 
employee shall have priority, except as provided in subdivision (d), 
m being informed of and in filling certificated positions in special 
education in the areas in which the employee is certificated within 
the district or county office by which the certificated employee is 
then currently employed. This priority shall expire 24 iiionths after 
the date of reassignment or transfer, and may be waived by the 
employee during that time period. 

(d } A certificated employee who has served as a special education 
teacher in a district or county office and has been terminated from 
his or her employment by that district or county office pursuant to 
Section 44955, shall have first priority in being informed of and in 
filhng vacant certificated positions in special education, for which 
the employee is certificated and was employed, in any other county 
office or school district which provides the same type of special 
education programs and services for the pupils previously served by 
the terminated employee. For a period of 39 months for permanent 
employees and 24 months for probationary employees from the date 
of termination, the employee shall have the first priority right to 
reappomtment as provided in this section, if the employee has not 
attained the age of 65 years before reappointment. 
SEC. 8. Section 56155.5 of the Education Code is amended to 

read: j i. u > 

56155.5. (a) As used in this article, "licensed children s 
institution" means a residential facility which is licensed by the state, 
or other public agency which has delegated authority by contract 
with the state to license, to provide nonmedical care to children, 
including, but not limited to, individuals with exceptional needs. 
Licensed children's institution" in addition, includes a large family 
home and a group home defined by subdivision (a) of SecHon 
80005 of Title 22 of the California A^nistrative Code. 

[h) As used in this article, "fostgrfamily home'* means a family 
residence which is licensed by the state, or other public agency 
which has delegated authority by contract with the state to license, 
to provide 24-hour nonmedical care and supervision for not more 
than SIX foster children, including, but not limited to, individuals with 
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exceptional needs. "Foster family home/' in addition, includes a 
small family home as defined by subdivision (a) of Section 80005 of 
Title 22 of the California Administrative Code. 

SEC, 9. Section 56\S6.5 of the Education Cod e is amended to 
read: 

56156.5 (a) Each district, special education services region, or 
county office shall be responsible for providing appropriate 
education to individuals with Exceptional needs residing in licensed 
children's institutions and foster family homes located in the 
geographical area covered by the local plan. 

(b) In multidistrict and district and county office local plan areas, 
local written agreements shall be developed, pursuant to subdivision 
(0 of Section 562^, to identify the public education entities that will 
provide the special education services. 

(c) If there is no local agreement, special education services for 
individuals with exceptional needs residing in licensed children's • 
institutions shall be the responsibility of the county office in the 
county in which the institution is located, if the county office is part i 
of the special education local plan area, and special education 
services for individuals with exceptional needs residing in fqster 
family homes shall be the responsibility of the district iawhich:the 
foster family home is located. If a county office is not a part of tlie 
special education local plan area, special education services for 
individuals vrith exceptional needs residing in licensed cMdren*s 
institutions, pursuant to this subdivision, shall be the responsibility of 
the responsible local agency or other administrative entity of the 
special education local plan area. This program responsibility shall 
continue until the time local written agreements are developed 
pursuant to subdivision (f) of Section-5e220. 

SEC 9.5. Section 56161 of the Education Code is amended to 
read: 

56161 Individuals with exceptional needs served under this 
article shall not be subject to the service proportions prescribed by 
Article 7 (comniencing with Section 56760) of Chapter 7 and the 
deficit provisions prescribed by Article 10 (commencing; with 
Section 56790) of Chapter 7. However, those pupils and appropriate 
instructional personnel imits required to provide educational 
services to those pupils, shall be included in the computations 
prescribed in Section 56728.5. 
SEC 10 Section 56162 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56162. Individuals with exceptional needs placed in a licensed 
children's institution or foster family. home by a court, regional 
center for the developmentally disabled, or public agency, other 
than an educational agency, prior to the effective date of this article, 
shall be considered resident of the geographical area of the local 
plan in which the licens^ children's institution or foster family 
home is located, for specif education and related services pursuant 
to the provisions of this article. 
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SECJL Section 56169 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56169, The superintendent shall apportion funds pursuant to 
Chapter 7 (commencing with Section 56700) to the district or county 
operating programs under this article. Classes operated pursuant to 
this article shall not be subject to the deficit provisions prescribed by 
Article 10 (commencing with Section 56790) of Chapter 7. 

lb), Except where the hospital or medical facility also operates a 
nunsectarian, nonpublic school, the revenue limit of the district in 
which the hospital or medical facility is located shall be used for 
computational purposes. 

SEC. 12. Section 56170 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56170. The governing board of a school district shall elect to dp 
one of the following: 

va) If of sufficient size and scope, under standards adopted by the 
board, submit to the superintendent, in accordance with Section 
56200, a local plan for the education of all individuals with 
exceptional needs residing in the district. 

(b) In conjunction with one or more districts submit to the 
superintendent, in accordance with Section 5 6200, a local plan for the 
education of individuals with exceptional needs residing in sych 
districts. Such plan shall, through joint powers agreements or other 
contractual agreements, include all the following: 

(1) Provision of a governance structure and any necessary 
administrative support to implement the plan. 

{2} Establishment of a system for determining the responsibility 
of participating agencies for the education of each individual with 
exceptional needs residing within the special education service* 
region. > 

(3)^Designation of a responsible local agency or alternative 
administrative entity to perform such functions as the receipt and 
distribution of regionalized services funds, provision of 
administrative support, and coordination of the implementation of 
the plan. Any participating agency may perform any of the services 
required by the plan. 

^c) Join with the county office, to submit to the superintendent a 
plan in accordance with Section 56200 to assure access to special 
education and services for all individuals with exceptional needs 
residing m the geographic area served by the plan. The county office 
shall coordinate the implementation of such plan, unless otherwise 
specified in the plan. Such plan shall, through contractual 
agreements, include all of the following: 

yl^ Establishment of a system for determining the responsibility 
of participating agencies for the education of each individual with 
exceptional needs residing within the geographical area served by 
the plan. ^ , , 

(2; Designation of the county office, of a responsible local agency, 
or of any other administrative entity to perform such functions as the 
receipt and distribution of regionalized services funds, provision of 
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administrative support, and coordination of the implementation of 
the plan. Any participating agency may perform any of these services 
required by the plan. 

^d) The service area covered by the local plan developed undpj 

subdivision (a), (b), or (c) shall be known as the special education 
local plan area. 

SEC. 13. Section 56200 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56200. Each local plan submitted to the superintendent under 
this part shall contain all the foUowing: 

(a) Compliance assurances, including general compliance with 
Public Law 94-142, Section 504 of Public Law 93-112, and the 
provisions of this part. 

(b) Description of services, to be provided by each district and 
county office. Such description shall demonstrate that all individuak 
with exceptional needs shall have access to services and instruction 
appropriate to meet their needs as specified in their individualized 
education programs. 

(c) (1) Description of the governance and administration of the 
plan. 

(2) Multidistrict plans, submitted pursuant to subdivision (b) or 
(c) of Section 56170, shall specify the responsibilities of eabh 
participating county office and district governing board in the 
policymaking process, the responsibilities of the superintendents of 
each participating district and county in the implementation of the 
plan, and the responsibilities of district and county administrators of 
special education in coordinating the administration of the local plan. 

(d) Copies of joint powers agreements or contractual agreements, 
as appropriate, for districts and counties that elect to enter into such 
agreements pursuant to subdivision (b) or (c) of Section 56176. 

(e) An annual budget plan to allocate instructional personnel 
service units, support services, and transportation services directly to 
entities operating such services and to allocate regionalized services 
funds to the county office, responsible local agency, or other 
alternative administrative structure. The annual budget plan shall be 
adopted at a public hearing held by the district, special education 
services region, or county office, as appropriate. Notice of this 
hearing shall be posted in each school in the services region at least 
15 days prior to the hearing. The annual budget plan may be revitjed 
during the fiscal year, and such revisions may be submitted to the 
superintendent as amendments to the allocations set forth in the 
plan. However, such revisions shall, prior to submission to the 
superintendent, be approved according to the policymaking process, 
established pursuant to paragraph (2) of subdivision (c). 

(0 Verification that the plan has been reviewed by the 
cummunily advisory committee and that the committee had at least 
30 days to conduct such review prior to submission of the plan to the 
superintendent. i 

(g) Description of the identification, referral, assessment, 
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mstructioniJ planning, implementation, and review in compbance 
with Chapter 4 (commencing with Section 56300). 

(h) A description of the process being utilized to meet the 
requirements of Sec tion 56303 . This subdivision applies only to plans 
which are submitted in the 1983-84 fiscaTyear. 
SEC. 14. Section 56221 of the Education Code is amended to read- 
56221. (a) Each entity providing special education under this 
part shall adopt policies for the programs and services it operates, 
consistent with agreements adopted pursuant to subdivision (b) or 
(c) of Section 56170, or Section 56220. The policies need not be 
submitted to the superintendent. „ r u 

(b) Such policies shall include, but not be limited to, all ot the 

following: ^ . , j. ..u ■ ^ 

^1) Nonpublic, nonsectarian services, mcludmg tjho&'e provided 

pursuant to Sections 56365 and 56366. ^ 

(2) Review, at a regular education or special education teacher s 
request, of the assignment of an individual wdth exceptional needs to 
his or her class and a mandatory meeting of the individualized 
education program team if the review indicates a change in the 
pupil's placement, instruction, related services, or any combination 
thereof. The procedures shall indicate which personnel are 
responsible for such reviews and a timetable for completion of the 
review. 

(3) Procedural safeguards pursuant to Chapter 5 (commencing 
with Section 56500). _ 

(4) Resource specialists pursuant to Section 5(>3t>2. ^ 

(5) Transportation, where appropriate, which describes how 
special education transportation is coordinated with regular 
home-to-school transportation. The policy shall set forth criteria for 
meeting the transportation needs of special education pupUs. 

(c) The policies may include, but are not limited to, provisions for 
mvolvement of district and county governing board members in any 
due process hearing procedure activities conducted pursuant to, and 
consistent with, state and federal law. , , j 

SEC. 15. Section 56320 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56320. Before any action is taken with respect to the initial 
placement of an individual with exceptional needs in special 
education instruction, an individual assessment of the pupil s 
educational needs shall be conducted in accordance with 
requirements including, but not limited to, all the following: 

(a) Testing and assessment materials and procedures used for the 
purposes of assessment and placement of individuals with 
exceptional needs are selected and administered so as not to be 
racially, culturally, or sexually discriminatory. 

(b) Tests and other assessment materials meet all the following 

requirements: .i. . 

(1) Are provided and administered in the pupils pnmary 
language or other mode of communication, unless the assessment 
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plan indicates reasons why such provision and administration are not 
clearly feasible. 

(2) Have been validated for the specific purpose for which they 
are used. 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel in conformance with 
the instructions provided by the producer of such tests and other 
assessment materials. 

(c) Tests and other assessment materials include those tailored to 
asse^ specific areas of educational need and not merely those which 
are designed to provide a single general intelligence quotient. 

(d) Test^ are selected and administered to best ensure that when 
a lest administered to a pupil with impaired sensory, manual, or 
speaking skills produces test results that accurately reflect the pupil's 
aptitude, achievement level, or any other factors the jtest purports to 
measure and not the pupil's impaired sensory, manual> or speaking 
stalls unless those skills are the factors the test purports to measure. 

(e) No single procedure is used as the^sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educational program for an individual 
vntp exceptional heeds. 

(0 The pupil is assessed in^all areas related to the suspected 
disability including, where appropriate, health and development, 
vision, hearing, motor abilities, language function, general ability, 
academic performance, career and vocational abilities and interests, 
and social and emotional status, A development^d history is obtained^ 
when appropriate. 

SEC. 15.5. Section 56320 of the Education Code is amended to 
read: 

56320. Before any action is taken with respect to the initial 
placement of an individual with exceptional needs in specidl 
education instruction, an individual assessment of the pupil's 
educational needs shall be conducted, by qualified persons, in 
accordance with requirements including, but not limited to, all'the 
following: 

(a) Testing and assessment materials and procedures used for the 
purposes of assessment and placement of individuals with 
exceptional needs are selected and administered so as not to be 
racially, culturally, or sexually discriminatory. 

(b) Tests and other assessment materials meet all the following 
requirements: » 

(1) Are provided and administered in the pupil's primary 
language or other mode of communication, unless the assessment 
plan indicates reasons why such provision and administration are not 
clearly feasible. 

(2) Have been validated for the specific purpose for which they 
are used. 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel In conformance with 
the instruction^ provided by the producer of such tests and other 
assessment materials, except that individually administered tests of 
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intellectual or emotional functioning shall be administered by a 
psychometrist or credentialed school psychologist where available. It 
IS not the intent of the Legislature to require that new personnel be 
hired for this purpose. 

(c) Tests and other assessment materials include those tailored to 
assess specific areas of educational need and not merely those which 
are designed to provide a single general intelligence quotient. 

(d) Tests are selected and administered to best ensure that when 
a test administered to a pupil with impaired sensory, manual, or 
speaking skiUs produces test results that accurately reflect the pupil's 
aptitude, achievement level, or any other factors the test purports to 
measure and not the pupil's impaired sensbry, manual, or speaking 
skUls unless those skills are the factors the test purports to measure. 

(e) No single procedure is used as the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educational program for an individual 
with exceptional needs. 

(f) The pupil is assessed in all areas related to the suspected 
disability including, where appropriate, health ,and development, 
vision, including low vision, hearing, motor abilities, language 
function, general ability, academic performance, self-help, 
orientation and mobility skills, conuriumcation skills, career and 
vocational abilities and interests, and social and emotional status. A 
developmental history is obtained, when appropriate. For pupils 
with residual vision, a low visiorx assessment shall be provided in 
accordance with guidelines established pursuant to Section 56136. 

(g) The assessment of a pupil, including the assessment of a pupil 
with a suspected low incidence disability, shall be conducted by 
persons knowledgeable of that disability. Special attention shall be 
given to th^imique educational needs, including, but not limited to, 
skills and the need for specialized services, materials, and equipment 
consistent with gtiidelines established pursuant to Section 56136. 

SEC. 16. Section 56321 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56321. (a) Whenever an assessment for the development or 
revision of the individualized education program is to be conducted, 
the parent of the pupil shall be. given, in writing, a proposed 
assessment.plan within 15 days of the referral for assessment, A copy 
of the notice of parent rights shall be attached to the assessment plan 
(b) The proposed assessment plan given to parents shall meet all 
the following requirements: 

(1) Be in language easily understood by the general public. 

(2) Be provided in the primary language of the parent or other 
mode of communication used by the parent, unless to do so is clearly 
not feasible. 

(3) Explain the types of assessments to be conducted. 

(4) State that no individualized education program will result 
from the assessment without the consent of the parent. 

^c) No assessment shall be conducted unless the written consent 
of the parent is obtained prior to the assessment except pursuant to 
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subdivision (e) Section 56506, The parent shall have at least 15 days 
from the receipt of the proposed assessment plan to arrive at a 
decision. Assessment may begin immediately upon receipt of such 
consent* 

SEC. 17. Section 56322 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56322» The assessment shall be conducted by persons competent 
to peirforrathe assessment, as determined by the. school district,'^ 
county office, or special education services region. 
SEC 18. Section 56329 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56329. The parent of the pupil shall be provided with written 
notice that he or she may obtain, upon request, a copy of the findings 
cf the assessment or assessments conducted pursuant to Section 
5632 L This notice may be provided as part of the assessment plan 
given to parents pursuant to Section 5632L The notice shall include 
all the following: 

(a) An individualized education program team conference, 
including the parent and his or her representatives, shall be 
scheduled, pursuant to Section 56341, to discuss the assessment, the 
educational reconunendations, and the reasons for these 
recommendations. 

(b) A. parent has the right to. obtain, at public expense, an 
independent educational assessment of the pupil ffom qualified 
specialists, as defined by regulations of the board, if tKe parent 
disagrees with an asse»sment obtained by the public education 
agency. 

However, the public education agency m ay initiat e due process 
hearing pursuant to Chapter 5 (commencing with Section 56500) to 
show that its assessment is appropriate. If the final decision resulting 
from the due process hearing is that the assessment is appropriate, 
the parent still has the right for an independent educational 
assessment, but not at public expense. 

If the parent obtains an independent educational assessment at 
private expense, the results of the assessment shall be considered by 
the public education agency with respect to the provision of free, 
appropriate public education to the child, and may be presented as 
evidence at a due process hearing pursuant to Chapter 5 
(commencing with Section 56500) regarding such child. 

SEC. 19. Section 56341 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56341. (a) Each, meeting tc^ 'develop, review, or revise the 
individualized education program of an individual with exceptional 
needs, shall be conducted by an individualized education prograni 
team. 

(b) The individualized education program team shall include all 
of the following: 

(1) A representative other than the pupil's teacher designated by 
administration who may be an administrator, program specialist, or 
other specialist who is knowledgeable of program options 
appropriate for the pupil and who is qualified to provide, or 
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supervise the provision of, special education. 

<2f The pupil's present teacher. If the pupil does not presently 
ha\e a teacher, thij> representative shall be the teacher with the most 
recent and complete knowledge of the pupil who has also pbserved 
the pupil's educational performance in an appropriate letting. If no 
sMch teacher is available, this representative shall be a regular 
classroom teacher referring the pupil, or a special education teacher 
qualified to teach a pupil of his or her age. 

i3) One or both of the pupil's parents, a representative selected 
by the parent, or both, pursuant to Public Law 94-142. 

(c> When appropriate, the team shall also include: 

(1) The individual with exceptional needs. 

(2) Other individuals, at the discretion of the parent, district, 
special education services region, or county office who possess 
expertise or knowledge necessary for the development of the 
individuaiUzed education program. 

(d) If the team is developing, reviewing, or revising the 
mdividualued education program of an individual with exceptional 
needs who lias been assessed for the purpose of that individualized 
education program, the district, special education services region, or 
county office, shall ensure that a person is present at the meeting 
who has conducted an assessment of the pupil or who is 
knowledgeable about the assessment procedures used to assess the 
pupil and is familiar with the results of the assessment. Such person 
shall bet qualified to interpret the results if the results or 
recommendations, based on such assessment, are significant to the 
development of the pupil's individualized education program and 
subsequent placement, 

<e) For pupils with suspected learning disabilities, at least one 
member of the individualized education program team, other than 
the pupil'j> regular teacher, shall be a person who has observed the 
pupil's educational performance in an appropriate setting. If the 
child IS younger than four years and nine months or is not enrolled 
m a school, a team member shall observe the child in an environment 
appropriate for a child of that age. 

{() The parent shall have the right to present information to the 
mdividualized education program team in person or through a 
representative and the right to participate in meetings relating to 
eligibility for special education and related services, 
recommendations, and program planning. 

(g) It is the intent of the Legislature that the individualized 
education program team meetings be nonadversarial and convened 
solely for the purpose of making educational decisions for the good 
of the individual with exceptional needs. However, if the public 
education agency uses an attorney during any part of the 
individualized education program meeting, that use shall be 
governed by the provisions of Section 56507. 
SEC. 20. Section 56342 of the Education Code is repealed. 
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SEC, 21. Section 56342 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56342. The individualized education program team shall review 
the iissessnient results, determine eligibility, determine the content 
of the individualized education program, consider local 
transportation policies and criteria developed pursuant to paragraph 
^5) of subdivision (b) ofSection 56221, and make program placement 
recommendations. 

Prior to recommending a new placement in a nonpublic, 
nonsectarian school, the individualized education program team 
shall submit the proposed recommendation to the local governing 
board of the district, special education services region, or county 
office for its review and recommendation regarding the cost of such 
placement 

The local governing board shall complete its review and make its 
recommendations, if any, at the next regular meeting of the board, 
A parent or representative shall have the right to appear before the 
board and^ submit written and oral evidence regarding the need for 
nonpublic school placement for his or her child. Any 
recommendations of the board shall be considered at an 
individualized education program team meeting, to be held within 
five days of the board's review. 

Notwithstanding Section 56344, the time limit for the development 
of an individualized education program shall be waived for a period 
not to exceed 15 additional days to permit the local governing,board 
to meet its review and recommendation requirements. 

SEC. 22. Section 56343 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56343. An individualized education program team shall meet 
whenever any of the following occur: 

(a) A pupil has received a formal assessment. 

(b) The pupU demonstrates a lack of anticipated progress. 

(c) The parent or teacher requests a meeting to develop, review, 
or revise the individualized education program, provided that such 
a request by a parent shall not be granted more than twice in any 
one semester. 

(d) At least annually, to review the pupil's progress, the 
mdividualized education program, and the appropriateness of 
placement, and to make any necessary revisions. The individualized 
education program team conducting the annual review shall consist 
of those persons specified in subdivision (b) of Section 56341. Other 
individuals may participate in the annual review if they possess 
expertise or knowledge essential for the revievy. 

SEC. 23. Section 56345 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56345. (a) The individualized education program is a written 
statement determined in a meeting of the individualized education 
program team and shall include, but not be limited to, all of the 
following: 

(1) The present levels of the pupil's educational perfdrmance, 

(2) The annual goals, including short-term instructional 
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objectives. 

i3) The specific special educational instruction and related 
services required by the pupil. 

(4) The extent to which the pupil will be able to participate in 
regular educational programs. 

^5> The projected date for initiation and the anticipated duratio*: 
of such programs and services. 

\6) Appropriate objective criteria, evaluation procedures, and 
schedules for determining, on at least an annual basis, whether the 
short-term instructional objectives are being achieved. , 

vb) When appropriate, the individualized education program 
shall also include, but not be limited to, all of the following: 

(1) For pupils in kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, inclusive, or 
pupils of a comparable chronological age, who are unable to 
successfully complete the regularly prescribed course of study as 
determined by the individualized education program team, 
academic instruction which includes an application to daily living 
skills and occupational awareness. 

(2) For secondary grade level pupils, specially designed 
vocational education and career development, with an emphasis on 
vocational training and preparation for remunerative employment, 
additional vocational training, or additional career development 
opportunities, as appropriate. 

v3) For secondary grade level pupils, any alternative means and 
modes necessary for the pupil to complete the district's prescribed 
course of study and to meet or exceed proficiency standards for 
graduation, in accordance with Section 51225. 

v4; For individuals whose primary language is otlier than English, 
hnguisticail> appropriate goals, objectives, programs and services, 

(5) Extended school year services when needed, as determined 
by the individualized education program team. 

(6) Provision for the transition into the regular class program if 
the pupil is to be transferred from a special class or center, or 
nonpublic, nonsectarian school into a regiilar class in a public school 
for any part of the schoolday. 

(c) It is the intent of the Legislature in requiring individualized 
education programs that the district, special education services 
region, or county office is responsible for providing the services 
delineated m the individualized education program. However, the 
Legislature recognizes that some pupUs may not meet or exceed the 
growth projected in the annual goals and objectives of the pupil's 
indivnidualized education program. 

(d) Pursuant to subdivision (d) of Section 51215, a pupil's 
individualized education program shall also include \he 
determination of the individualized education program team as to 
whether differential proficiency standards shall be developed foi| the 
pupd. If differential proficiency standards are to be developed, the 
mdividualized education program shall include these standarc^. 
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SEC. 23.5. Section 56345 of the Education Code is amended to 
read: 

56345, (a) The individualized education program is a written 
statement determined in a meeting of the indi\ic}uali2ed education 
program team and shall include, but not be limited to, all of the 
following; 

{1} The present levels of the pupiFs educational performance. 

(2) The annual goals, including short-term instructional 
objectives. 

(3) The specific special educational instruction and related 
services required by the pupil. 

l4) The extent to which the pupil will be able to participate in 
regular educational programs. 

<,5) The projected date for initiation and the anticipated duration 
of such programs and services. 

v6) Appropriate objective criteria, evaluation procedures, and 
schedules for determining, on at least an annual basis, whether the 
short-term instructional objectives are being achieved. 

vb) When appropriate, the individualized education program 
shall also include, but not be limited to, all of the following: 

^1 ; Prev ocational career education for pupils in kindergarten and 
grades one to six, inclusive, or pupils of comparable chronological 
age. 

(2) Vocational education, career education or work experience 
education, or any combination thereof, in preparation for 
remunerative employment, including independent living skill 
training for pupils in grades seven to 12, inclusive, or comparable 
chronological age, who require differential proficiency standards 
pursuant to Section 51215. 

(3) For pupils in grades seven to 12, inclusive, any alternative 
means and modes necessary for the pupil to complete the district's 
prescribed course of study and to meet or exceed proficiency 
standards for graduation in accordance with Section ;51215. 

(4) For individuals whose primary language is otb^r than English, 
Unguis tically appropriate goals, objectives, prograr-is and services 

(5) Extended school year services when need'jd, as deienmned 
by the individualized education program team 

(6) Provision for the transition into the regular class program if 
the pupil is to be transferred from a special class or center, or 
nonpubhc, nonsectarian school into a regular class in a public school 
for any part of the schoolday. 

(7) For pupils with low-incidence disabilities, specialized services, 
materials, and equipment, consistent with guidelines estabb'shed 
pursuant to Section 56136. 

(c) It is the intent of the Legislature in requiring individualized 
education programs that the district, special education services 
region, or county office is responsible for providing the services 
delineated in the individualized education program. However, the 
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Legislature recognizes thdt some pupils ma> not meet or exceed the 
grovvth projected in the annual goals and objectives of the pupils 
individualized education program. 

(d) Pursuant to subdivision (d) of Section 51215, a pupil's 
individuahzed education program shall also include the 
determinatiOi. of the individualized education program team as to 
w hether differential proficiency standards shall be dev eloped for the 
pupil. If differential proficiency standards are to be developed, the 
individualized education program shall include these standards 
SEC. 24. Section 56362 of the Education Code is amended tc read 
56362. (a) The resource specialist program shall provide, but not 
be limited to, all of the following: 

(1) Provision for a resource specialist or specialists who shall 
provide mstruction and services for those pupijs whose needs have 
beeii identified m on individualized education program developed 
by the individuali.-3d education program team and who are assigned 
to regular classroom teachers for a majority of a schoolday 

(2) Provision of information and assistance to individuals with 
exceptional needs and their parents. ^ 

v3) Provision of consultation, resource information, and material 
regarding mdividuals with exceptional needs to their parents and to 
regular staff members. 

(4) Coordination of special education services with the regular 
school programs for each individual with exceptional needs enrolled 
in the resource specialist program. 

^5) Momtoring of pupil progress on a regular basis, participation 
in the review and revision of individualized edu'^ation programs, as 
appropriate, and referral of pupils who do not demonstrate 
appropnate progress to the individualized education program team 

(6) Emphasis at the secondary school level on acaderiiic 
achievement, career and vocational development, and preparation 
for adult life. - , 

vb) The resource specialist program shall be under the direction 
of a resource specialist who is a credentialed special education 
teacher, or who has a clinical services credential with a special class 
authorization, who has had three or more years of teaching 
experience, including both regular and special education teaching 
expenence, as defined by rules and regulations of the Commission 
for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, and who has demonstrated 
the competencies for a resource specialist, as established by the 
Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing. 

(c) Caseloads for resource specialists shall be stated in the local 
policies developed pursuant to Section 56221 and in accordance with 
regulations established by the board. No resource specialist shall 
have a caseload which exceeds 28 pupils. 

id) Resource specialists shall not simultaneously be assigned to 
serve as resource specialists and to teach regular classes. 

le) Resource specialists shall not enroll a pupil for a majority of a 
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schoolday without prior approval by the superintendent. 

iO At least eighty percent of the resource specialists within a local 
plan shall be provided with an instructional aide. 
SEC. 25. Section 56363 of the Education Code is amende i to read: 
56363. (a) Designated instruction and services as specifi,^d in the 
individualized education program shall be available when the 
mstruction and services are necessary for the pupil to benefit 
educationall> from his or her instructional program. The instruction 
and services shall be provided by the regular class teacher, the 
special class teacher, or the resource specialist if the teacher or 
specialist is competent to provide such instruction and services and 
if the provision of such instruction and services by the teacher or 
specialist is feasible. If nol, the appropriate designated instruction 
and services specialist shall provide such instruction and services. 
Designated instruction and ser\ices shall meet standards adopted by 
the board. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, districts, county 
offices, and special education local plan areas shall not be required 
to provide related services in excess of those required pursuant to 
federal law or proposed regulations published in the Federal 
Register in August of 1982. 
SEC. 26. Section 56363.3 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
56363.3. The average caseload for language, speech, and hearing 
specialists in districts, county offices, or special education service ^ 
regions shall not exceed 55 cases, unless the local comprehensive plan 
specifies a higher average caseload and the reasons for the greater 
average caseload. 
SEC. 27. Section 56363.5 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
56363.5. School districts, county offices of education, and special 
education service regions may seek, either directly or through the 
pupil*s parents, reimbursement from insurance companies to cover 
the costs of related services to the extent permitted by federal law 
or regulation. 

SEC. 28. Section 56365 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56365. (a) Nonpublic, nonsectarian school services, including 
services by nonpublic, nonsectarian agencies shall be available. Such 
services shall be provided under contract with the district, special 
education services region, or county, office to provide the 
appropriate special educational facilities or services required by the 
individual with exceptional needs when no appropriate public 
education program is available. 

(b) Pupils enrolled in nonpublic, nonsectarian schools under this 
section shall be deemed to be enrolled in public schools for all 
purposes of Chapter 4 (commencing with Section 41600) of Part 24 
and Section 42238. The district, special education services region, or 
county office shall be eligible to receive allowances under Chapter 
T ^commencing with Section 56700) for services that are provided to 
individuals with exceptional needs pursuant to the contract. 
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^C) The district, special education services region, or county office 
shall pay to the nonpublic, nonsectarian school the full amount of the 
tuition for individuals with exceptional needs that are enrolled in 
programs provided b> the nonpublic, nonsectarian school pursuant 
to such contract. 

id) Before contracting with a nonpublic, nonsectanan school 
outside of the State of California, every" effort shall be made by the 
distnct, special education services region, or county office to utilize 
public schools, or to locate an appropriate nonpublic, nonsectarian 
school program within the state. 

SEC. 29. Section 56367 of the Education Code is repealed. 

SEC. 30. Section 56367 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56367. (a) Placements in state special schools pursuant to 
Sections 59020, 59120, and 59220 shall be made only as a result of 
recommendations from the individualized education program team, 
upon a finding that no appropriate placement is available in the local 
plan area. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subdivision (a), referrals 
for further assessment and recommendations to the California 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind or the Diagnostic Schools for 
Neurologically Handicapped Children, pursuant to Section 56326, 
shall not constitute placements in state special schools. 

SEC. 31. Section 56368 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56368. (a) A program specialist is a specialist who holds a valid 
special education credential, clinical services credential, health 
services credential, or a school psychologist authorization and has 
advanced training and related experience in the education ot 
individuals with exceptional needs and a specialized indepth 
knowledge in preschool handicapped, career vocational 
development, or one or more areas of major handicapping 

conditions. „ , r u . 

(b) A program specialist may do all the following: 

(1) Observe, consult with, and assist resource specialists, 
designated instruction and services instructors, and special class 
teachers. 

(2) Plan programs, coordinate curricular resources, and evaluate 
effectiveness of programs for individuals with exceptional needs 

(3) Participate in each school's staff development, program 
development, and innovation of special methods and approaches 

(4) Provide coordination, consultation and program development 
pnmarily in one specialized area or areas of his or her expertise 

(5) Be responsible for assuring that pupils have full educational 
opportunity regardless of the district of residence. 

(c) For purposes of Section 41403, a program specialist shall be 
considered a pupil services employee, as defined in subdivision^tc) 
of Section 41401. _ , , ,^ 

SEC. 32. Section 56380 of the Education Code is amended to read; 
56380. (a) The district, special education services region, or 
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county office shall maintain procedures for conducting, on at least an 
annual basis, reviews of all individualized education programs. The 
procedures shall prov ide for the rev iew of the pupil's progress and 
the appropriateness of placement, and the making of necessary 
revisions. 

\h) The district, special education serv ices region, or county office 
shall notify, in writing, parents of their right to request a review by 
the indiv idualized education program team. The notice may be part 
of the individualized education program. 

(c) Each individualized education program review shall be 
conducted in accordance with the notice and scheduling 
requirements for the initial assessment. 

^d) When the individyalized education program team finds that 
a pupil placed iiua resoi^rce specialist program for more than one 
year has failed to show Expected progress, the pupil shall receive a 
health and psychological evaluation as early as possible in the second 
year. The findings of the evaluation shall be interpreted for and 
considered by the individualized education program team in making 
their recommendations for the pupil. 

SEC. 33. An article heading is added to Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of 
the Education Code, immediately preceding Section 56425, to read. 

Article 1. General Provisions 

SEC. 34. Article 2 {commencing with Section 56430) is added to 
Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of the Education Code, to read: 



Article 2. Legislative Intent 

56430. The Legislature hereby finds and declares that early 
intervention programs for handicapped infants, which provide 
educational, health, and social services with active parent 
mv olvement, can si^iificantly reduce the potential impact of many 
handicapping conditions, and positively influence later development 
when the child reaches school age. 

It is the intent of the Legislature that existing services rendered by 
state agencies serving handicapped infants be coordinated and 
maximized. 

SEC. 35. Article 3 (commencing with Section 56435) is added to 
Chapter 4.4 of Part 30 of the Education Code, to read: 

Article 3. Ad Hoc Committee on Early Intervention 

56435. (a) There shall be established among existing state 
advisory bodies an Ad Hoc Committee on Early Intervention to 
guide, advise, and assist the Governor, the Legislature, the State 
Board of Education, and state agencies concerned with providing 
services to handicapped infants. The ad hoc committee shall consist 
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of the following members as selected by the designated body: 

(1) Two members of the State Advisory Commission on Special 
Education, one of whom shall be a parent of a pupil who has received 
or IS currently receiving special education services due to a 
handicapping condition. , ^, ., j j a j i ^ t 

(2) Two members of the State Maternal, Child, and Adolescent 
Health Board, one of whom shall be a parent of a child eligible for 
health services administered by the State Department of Health 

^^S^Two members of the State Council on Developmental 
Disabilities, Infant Subcommittee, one of whon> shall be a parent ot 
a child who is developmentally disabled. 

(4) One member of the Governor's Advisory Committee on Child 
Care and Development. ^ . r ^ 

(5) One member of the Advisory Committee of the S ate 
Impletpentation Grant for Handicapped Children's Early Education 

^"^(bJilSe ad hoc committee may invite parents, departmental 
persoiinel and others to participate as needed. 

(c) ithe first meeting of the ad hoc committee shall be called by 
the members of the State Advisory-Commission on Special Education 
no than November 15, 1982. The ad hoc committee chair shaU 
be selected by members of the comnriittee. 

5643$ The ad hoc committee shall submit a report to the 
■ Governor, the Legislature, the State Board of Education, and 
appropriate state agencies, by December 1, 1983, which shall include, 
but not ,^ limited to, the foUowing: 

(a) The identification of barriers to full services to all • 

hsmdicapped infants. ^ ,. • ^.-^^ 

(b) Refcommendations of procedures for coordinating existing 
serVces-to ensure the-mosb effective use of Junds and^personnel. 

(c) Recommendations for legislative action. 

(d) Recommendations for possible future funding sources for 
programs serving handicapped infants. , , , ,004 

56437 This article shall remain in eftect only until January 1, 1984 
and as of that date is repealed, unless a later enacted statute, which 
fs chaptered on or before January 1, 1984, deletes or extends that 

^^SEC 36 Section 56504 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56504 The parent shall have the right and opportunity to 
examine all school records of the child and to receive copies pursuan 
to this section and toSection 49065 within five days aft^r such reque t 
s made by the parent, either orally or in wnhng A public 
educational agency may charge no more than the actud cost of 
reproducing such records, but if this cost effectively prevents he 
parent from exercising the right to receive such copy or copies the 
coDV or copies shall be reproduced at no cost. 
SEC. 37. Section 56505 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
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56505. (a) The state hearing shall be conducted in accordance 
ynth regulations adopted by the board. The hearing shall be 
conducted by a person knowledgeable in administrative hearings 
unider contract with the department. 

(h) The hearing shall be held at a time and place reasonably 
convi&^^nient to the parent and the pupil. 

(c) The hearing shall be conducted by a person knowledgeable in 
the laws governing special education and administrative hearings 
under coi^tract with the department. 

(d) During the pendency of the hearing proceedings/including 
the actual sjate-level hearing, the pupil shall remain in his or her 
present plac^^ment unless th^e^public agency and the parent agree 
otherwise. 

(e) Any parly to the hearing held pursuant to this section shall be 
afforded the following rights consistent with state and federal 
statutes and regulations: 

(1) The right to be accompanied and advised by counsel and by 
individuals with special knowledge or training relating to the 
problems of handicapped children. 

(2) The right to present evidence, written arguments, and oral 
arguments. 

(3) The right to confront, cross-examine, and compel the 
attendance of witnesses. 

(4) The right to a written or electronic verbatim record of the 
hearing. 

(5) The right to written findings of fact and the decision. 

(6) The right to prohibit the introduction of any evidence at the 
hearing that has not been disclosed to the party at least five days 
before the hearing. 

<0 The use of an attorney as a representative of the public 
education^agency during an> part of the hearing shall be governed 
by Section 56507. 

(g) The hearing conducted pursuant to this section shall be 
completed and a written, reasoned decision mailed to all parties to 
the hearing within 45 days from the receipt by the superintendent 
of the request for a hearing. Either party to the hearing may request 
the superintendent or his or her designee to grant a continuance. 
The continuance shall be granted upon a showing of good cause. Any 
continuance shall extend the time for rendering a final 
administrative decision for a period only equal to the length of the 
continuance. 

(h) The hearing conducted pursuant to this section shall be the 
final administrative determination and binding on all parties. 

(i) In decisions relating to the placement of individuals with 
exceptional needs, the person conducting the state hearing shall 
consider cost, in addition to all other factors that are considered. 

(j) Nothing in this chapter shall preclude a party from exercising 
the right to appeal the decision to a court of competent jurisdiction. 
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Any appeal to court by a public education agency or parent shall not 
operate as an automatic stay of enforcement of the final , 
admmistrative determination. However .nothing in this section shall 
be construed to preclude either party to^ie hearing from seeking a 
stay of enforcement from any court of coH^petent jurisdiction, and 
nothmg m this section shall be construed to i^^move the requirement 
for parental consent for placement pursuant to subdivision (f) of 
SecHon 56506. ^ ^ , ^ 

SEC. 37.5. Section 56507 of the Education Code is amended to 

read* 

56507. (a) Except as provided in subdivisions (b) and (c), the 
public education agency shall not use the services of an attorney for 
actual presentation of written argument, oral argument, evidence, or 
any combination thereof, during any part of a mediation conference, 
individualized education program meeting, or state hearing- 
lb) The public education agency may initiate the use of the 
services of an attorney for actual presentation of written argument, 
oral argument, evidence, or any combination thereof, during a 
mediation conference, individualized education program meeting, 
or state hearing, provided that all the following requirements are 

satisfied: , . . 

U) The public education agency notifies the parent, in wnting, ot 
the use of such services at least three days^ prior to the mediation 
conference or individualized education program meeting, or at least 
10 days prior to the state hearing, as appropriate, 

(2) The public education agency provides for a listing of attorneys 
knowledgeable in mediation conferences, individualized education 
program meetings, and state hearings to be provided to the parent 

(3) The public education agency bears only those costs of the 
services of any attorney provided to the parent for which the parent 
IS required to pay. However, in no case shall such costs to the agency 
be greater than the cost to the agency for its own attorney services, 
including the cost of preparation and advice. 

(c) (1) The public education agency may use the services of an 
attorney for actual presentation of written argument, oral argument, 
evidence, or any combination thereof, during a mediation 
conference, individualized education program meeHng, or state 
hearing, if the parent initiates the use of the services of an attorney 
The parent shall noHfy the public education agency, in writing of the 
use of such services at least three days prior to the mediation 
conference or individualized education program meeHng or at least 
10 days prior to the state hearing, as appropriate. 

(2) If the parent uses the services of an attorney pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the parent shall bear his or her costs. 

If the public education agency uses the services of an attorney 
pursuant to paragraph (1), it shall bear its costs. 

(d) Nothing in this secHon shall be construed to limit the use ot 
attorney services by a public education agency other than for actual 
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presentation of written argument, oral argument, evidence, or any 
conibination thereof during any part of the mediation conference, 
individualized education program meeting, or state hearing. 
SEC 38 Section 56712 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56712. From the sum computed pursuant to Section 56711, the 
county superintendent shall subtract all the following: 

(a) Applicable special education federal funds received by each 
district or county office. 

(b) For the 1981-82 fiscal year only, an amount equal to the 
difference, if positive, between the* sum of state aid received 
pursuant to this chapter, local general fund contribution, federal 
funds, and district revenue limits for special day classes and centers, 
and county taxes for special education for the prior fiscal year, and 
the amount actually spent on special education programs and 
services pursuant to this part, for the prior fiscal year. 

(c) The property taxes allocated to special education programs 
pursuant to Section 2572. 

(d) The district revenue limit amounts for pupils in special day 
classes and centers in each district or county office. 

(e) The local general fund contribution for special education 
computed pursuant to Article 6 (commencing with Section 56750). 

(0 Any amounts allocated to school districts for special education 
programs pursuant to subdivision (b) of Section 56713. 
SEC 39 Section 56713 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56713 (a) The amount computed pursuant to Section 56712 shall 
be apportioned as state aid. Commencing with the 1980-81 fiscal year 
and each fiscal year thereafter, state aid shall be apportioned as part 
of the apportionments prescribed by Sections 41330, 41332, and 
41335. 

(b) Commencing in the 1982-83 fiscal year and for each fiscal year 
thereafter if, for any county office, the remainder computed 
pursuant to Section 56712 is a negative amount, no state aid shall be 
distributed to that county office for purposes of Section 56711. In 
addition, the county superintendent shall allocate an amount equal 
to that negative amount to school districts in that c ounty on the basis 
of The disYrlcfl average undupTicated pupil counts for the fall and 
spring semesters for the then current fiscal year. 

SEC 40 Section 56736 of the Education Code is amended to read; 

56736. It is the intent of the Legislature that the adjusted 
operating costs for special education as computed pursuant to 
Section 56732 exclude all costs associated with the services 
enumerated in subdivision (c) of Section 56220 regardless of whether 
the district or county office operated under the Master Plan for 
Special Education during the 1979-^ fiscal year and regardless of 
whether the district or county office received special funding for 
these services. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall; 

(a) Identify the costs associated with the services enumerated in 
subdivision (c) of Section 56220 for all districts and county offices 
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during the 1979-80 fiscal year. i r j. . j 

(b) Recompute the support services quotients for districts and 

county offices, exchiding the costs identified in subdivision (a) from 

the computation, not to exceed ninety-three dollars ($93) per 

unduplicated pupil count. 
SEC. 41. Section 56737 of the Education Code is amended to read 
56737. For the 1981-82 fiscal year and for each fiscal year 

thereafter, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall: 

(a) Compute the statewide unweighted average of the support 
services quotients computed pursuant to Section 56736, for the 
1980-81 fiscal year. , j. ^ . ^ 

(b) Compute a support services quotient for each district and 
county office claiming reimbursement pursuant to this chapter for 
the then current fiscal year for instructional personnel services units, 
other than for the severely handicapped, as defined in Section 
56030.5, in the following manner: 

(1) If the support services quotient for the prior fiscal year is 
greater than 1.5 times the average quotient computed pursuant to 
subdivision (a), then the quotient for the current fiscal year shall be 
1.5 times the average quotient computed pursuant to subdivision (a) 

(2) If the support services quotient for the prior fiscal year is less 
than or equal to 1.5 times the average quotient computed pursuant 
to subdivision (a) but greater than the average quotient computed 
pursuant to subdivision (a), then the quotient for the then current 
fiscal year shall be the greater of (A) or (B): 

(A) The average computed pursuant to subdivision (a). 

(B) The support services quotient for the prior fiscal year minus 

^ ^3) If the support services quotient for the prior fiscal year is less 
than or equal to the average quotient computed pursuant to 
subdivision (a), then the quotient for the then current fiscal year 
shall be equal to the quotient for the prior fiscal year. 

(4) If a district or county office did not operate special education 
programs and services in the fiscal year, its support services quotient 
for the then current fiscal year shall be the lesser of (A) or (B) : 
(A) The average quotient computed pursuant to subdivision (a) 
^B) The statewide unweighted average for the appropriate class 
district or county office identified in Section 56735. 

(c) The support services quotient for special day class 
instructional personnel services units for the severely handicapped, 
as defined in Section 56030.5, shall be the quotient for the prior fiscal 
year,'except that that quotient shall not exceed 1.5 times the average 
quotient computed pursuant to subdivision (a). 

(d) No district or county office which had a nonseverely 
handicapped support services ratio of 1.5 times the average in the 
1981-^2 fiscal year shall have that average reduced below 1 15 times 
the average in subsequent years. / , . , 

(e) Compute a total support services amount lor each district and 
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county office equal to the sum of (1) and (2): 

(1) Multiply the support services quotient for the current fiscal 
year computed pursuant to subdivision (b) or (c) by the 
instructional amounts for the appropriate types of programs, 
computed, pursuant to Section 56725. 

(2) Multiply the support services quotient for the current fiscal 
year computed pursuant to subdivision (b) by the extended year 
amount computed pursuant to Section 56726. Support services 
iunounts for extended year programs for other than the severely 
handicapped, as defined in Section 56030.5, shall be divided by 2. 

SEC. 42. Section 56760 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
56760. The annual budget plan, required by subdivision (e) of 
Section 5620O, shall comply with the following proportions, unless a 
waiver is granted by the superintendent pursuant to Section 56761. 

(a) The district, special education services region, or county 
office, shall estimate the pupils to be served in the subsequent fiscal 
year by instructional personnel service. Such estimate shall be 
computed as the ratio of pupils .to he served by instructional 
personnel service to the enrollment of pupils in kindergarten and 
grades 1 to 1^, inclusive, of the districts and county offices 
participating in the plan. 

(1) The ratio of pupils funded by the state by instructional 
personnel service during the regular school year, including pupils for 
^whom education and services are provided for by contract with 
nonpublic, nonsectarian schools, to the enrollment in kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 12, inclusive, shall not exceed 0.10. 

(2) The ratio of pupils funded by the state by instructional 
personnel service to the enrollm^;nt in kindergarten and grades 1 to 
12, inclusive, receiving a specific instructional service shall not 
exceed the following: 

(A) For special classes and centers, 0.028. 

(B) For resource specialist programs, 0.040. 

, (C) For designated instruction services, 0.042. 

(b) The district, special education services region, or county office 
shall divide the amounts in paragraphs (1), (2), and^ (3) by the 
appropriate ratios computed pursuant to paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a). 

(1) For special classes and centers, 10 pupils. 

(2) For resource specialist programs, 24 pupils. 

(3) For designated instruction and services, 24 pupils. 

(c) The district, special education services region, or county office 
shall divide the sum of the estimated enrollments on October 1 of the 
subsequent fiscal year in kindergarten and grades 1 to 12, inclusive, 
of each district and county office participating in the plan by each 
of the amounts computed pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of subdivision (b). 

(d) The amounts computed pursuant to subdivision (c) shall be 
the authorized instructional personnel service units the state will 
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fund for the district, special education services region, or county 
office in the then current year. The allocation of these instructional 
personnel service units shall be described in the annual budget plan 

le) The number of units of instructional services funded pursuant ^ 
to this.article for a local plan shall not exceed for special classes and 
centers, an average of one teacher and one aide per special class or 
center actually operated. , ^ , . o j j 

SEC. 43. Section 56773.5 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
56773.5. (a) For the purposes of this article, "approved cost 
means transportation for individuals with exceptional needs 
provided in the following manner: 

(1) Door-to-door transportation for severely handicapped special 
day class students, severity of whose handicaps precludes all other 
forms of transportation. r i , 

(2) Transportation from pick-up stations for other severely 
handicapped students, if the nature or severity of the student s 
handicap or the student's age precludes other forms oi 
transportation. . i j i 

(3) For nonseverely handicapped students m special day classes, 
transportation from pick-up stations only if other forms of 
transportation are not available and one of the following conditions 
is niGt' 

(1) The student is orthopedically handicapped, or possesses a 
health impairment which precludes other forms of transportation. 

(ii) The student has not yet entered the seventh grade. 

(ill) The student is not placed in a school within two miles ot the 
student's home, unless the school-which the student would normally 
attend is more than two miles from the student s home. 

(4) Transportation for those Resource Specialist Program 
students and students receiving only designated instruction and 
services who are orthopedically handicapped or possess a health 
impairment which precludes other forms of transportation. 

(b) A county office of education or a district which does not 
receive state home-to-school transportation aid may apply to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for a waiver of the provisions 

of this section. , . i j 

SEC 44 Section 56775 of the Education Code is repealed. 
SEC 45 Section 56775 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
56775 For the 1980-81 fiscal year and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, the superintendent shall apportion to each district and 
county superintendent providing programs pursuant to Article 5 
(commencing with Section 56155) of Chapter 2 an amount equal to 
the difference, if any, between (1) the costs of contracts with 
nonpublic, nonsectarian schools to provide special education 
instruction, related services, or both, to pupUs in licensed children s 
institutions, as funded pursuant to this chapter, imd (2) the state and 
federal income received by the district or county superintendent tor 
providing those programs. The sum of the excess cost plus any 
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income from the state or federal government for those purposes shall 
not exceed the cost of contracts with nonpublic, nonsectarian schools 
to provide special education and related services for those pupils, as 
determined by the superintendent 

SEC. 46.. Section 5678Q of the Education Code is repealed. 

SEC. 47 Section 56780 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56780. (a) Commencing witlii the 1982-^ fiscal year and each 
fiscal year thereafter, the supeffirtendent shall multiply the average 
of the unduplicated pupil counts )For the fall and spring semesters of 
the then current fiscal year, r(ot to exceed io percent of the 
enrollment in kindergarten and grades 1 to 12, inclusive, in the local 
plan, by forty-four dollars ($44)., as adjusted pursuant to Section 
56782. i 

(b) Funds received pursuant to this section shall be expended 
only for the following purposes: 

(1) Program specialists. 

(2) Regionalized services as defmed pursuant to subdivision (c) of 
Section 56220. 

(3) Instructional personnel ser\ices unit? in excess of those funded 
pursuant to Article 2 (commencing with Sfection 56710) of Chapter 
7 Units funded pursuant to this s^ection sht\\i not be considered part 
of the base number of units fuqded or operated for any district, 
county office or local plan area fpr the-purposes of the growth tests 
specified in Section 56728.6. 

SEC 48. Section 56828 of the ^Iducation.Code js amended to read; 

56828. (a) No educational pjrograms alread^y in operation in 
school districts pursliant to Part 3(| (commencing with Section 56000) 
shall be transferred to the county superii^tendept ot schools, or to 
other school districts, or from the county superintendent of schools 
to school districts, without the ipprovd pf the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, if the transfer would result in an entitlement to 
increased state aid pursuant to tKis chapter. 

(b) In the event the transfer, is approved, the support services 
amounts and Instructional Persoi^nel Service Units amounts for the 
transferring agencies and count)] superintendent of schools shall be 
computed using a weighted averjage. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall determine the 4dditional costs to the state, if any, 
caused by the transfer, and permanently reduce the districts* 
revenue limits, or the county superintenident"s support services 
entitlement, or both the di$triqts' revenue lipiits and the county 
superintendent's support ser\ices entitlement, b> an amount equd 
to the additional cost. ' 

SEC 49 Section 56851 of the ^Iducation' Code is amended to read. 

56851. (a) In developing the individualized educational 
program for an individual re$idiiig in a sta^e hospital who is eligible 
for services under Public Law 94-142, a stat^ hospital shall include on 
its interdisciplinary' team a representative of .the district, or special 
education services region, or ^ount> office in which the state hospital 
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IS located, and the iiidiv iduals state hospital teacher, depending on 
whether the state hospital is otherwise working with the district, 
special education services region, or county office for the provision 
of special education programs and related services to individuals 
with exceptional needs residing in state hospitals. However, if a 
district or special education services region that is required by this 
section to provide a representative from the district or special 
education services region does not do so, the county office shall 
provide a representative'. 

lb) The state hospital shall reimburse the district, special 
education services region, or the county office, asf the case may be, 
for the costs, including salary, of providing the representative, 

vci Once the individual is enrolled in the community program, 
the educational agency providing special education shall be 
responsible for reviewing and revising the individualized education 
program with the participation of a representative of the state 
hospital and the parent. The agency responsible for the 
individualized education program shall be responsible for all 
individual protections, including notification and due process 
SEC. 50. Section 56852 of the Education Code is amended to read 

56852. In dev eloping the indiv idualized educational program and 
providing all special education programs and related services to 
individuals with exceptional needs residing in the state hospitals, the 
state hospitals shall comply with the requirements of Public Law 
94-142, Public Law 93412, and special education provisions of this 
part and implementing regulations. Special education and related 
services shall be provided to each individual residing in a state 
hospital pursuant to the individualized education program for that 
individual. , ^ , . j 

SEC. 51. Section 56852.5 is added to the Education Code, to read: 
56852.5. The State Department of Education, within its existing 
program review process, shall specifically review the 
appropriateness of pupil placement for educational services as 
designated m the pupil's individualized education program and the 
criteria used in determining such placement. 
SEC. 52. Section 56853 of the Education Code is amended to read: 

56853. Nothing contained in this chapter shall affect the 
continued authority of the State Departments of Developmental 
Services and Mental Health over educational programs for 
individuals noUeligible for services under Public Law 94-142 nor shall 
It affect the overall responsibility of the state hospitals for the care, 
treatment, and safety of individuals with exceptional needs under 
their control. The state hospitals shall continue to render appropriate 
and necessary developmental services, health related services, 
psychiatric services, and related services assigned to the state 
hospitals in the local written agreements, as part of their 
responsibihties for the care and treatment of state hospital reside'its 

Health related services shall include services provided by 
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physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, audiologists, registered 
nurses, social workers, physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
psychiatric technicians, and developmental specialists, and shall bs? 
the responsibility of the state hospital if the individual with 
exceptional needb requires these services while in the communit) 
program. 

SEC. 53. Section 56854 of the Education Code is an .ended to read. 

56854. (a) The Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Directors of the State Departments of Developmental Services and 
Mental Health shall develop written interagency agreements to 
carry out the purposes cf this chapter. 

(b) For each county in which a state hospital is located, the county 
superintendent of schools, with the approval of the county board of 
education and the administrator of the state hospital, shall develop 
a local written agreement to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 
Such agreements shall be reviewed and updated aimually and may 
be modified at any time with the concurrence of both parties to the 
agreements. 

SEC. 54. Section 56856 of the Education Code is amended to read. 

56856. In order to provide appropriate special education and 
related serv ices to an individual residing in a state hospital, the State 
Departments of Developmental Services and Rental Health shall 
contract with a county superintendent of schools, nonpublic, 
nonsectarian school, or other agency to provide all or part of the 
services that the individual's individualized education program 
indicates should be provided in a program other than on state 
hospital grounds. A contract between a state hospital and a 
nonpublic, nonsectarian school shall only be entered into when no 
appropriate public education program is available. 

SEC. 55. Section 56857 of the Education Code is amended to read. 

56857. Nothing in this chapter shall preclude the State 
Departments of Developmental Services and Mental Health from 
contracting with a local public education agency, nonpublic, 
nonsectarian school, or other agency to provide special education 
and related services on the state hospital grounds for those pupils 
whose individualized education programs do not indicate that such 
education and services should be provided in a program other than 
on state hospital grounds. 

This section shall remain in effect only until July 1, 1983, and as of 
that date is repealed, unless a later enacted statute, which is 
chaptered before July 1, 1983, deletes or extends that date. 

SEC. 56. Section 56857.5 is added to the Education Code, to read. 

56857.5. (a) Commencing with the 1982-83 fiscal year, 
community school agencies providing school programs on state 
hospital grounds shal! begin the orderly transfer of all state hospital 
pupils whose individualized education programs indicate that a 
community school program is appropriate, to schods located in the 
community. 
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yhi Cumiuenung with the 1983-84 fiscal year, all pupUs covered 
by subdivision va; shall be served in communit>* schools other than 
on state hospital grounds, and the contracting provisions of this 
chapter shall apply only .to pupils in community school programs 
other than on state hospital grounds. 

^c; Waivers to subdivisions (a) and (b) may be granted only when 
approved b> both the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Director of the State Department of Developmental Services 
SEC. 57. Section 56858 of the Education Code is repealed. 
SEC. 58. Section 56858 is added to the Education Code, to read 
55858. (a; For Ihe 1982-83 fiscal year and each fiscal year 
thereafter, the State Department of Developmental Services shall, 
on a monthly basis, commencing August 1, pay to the county 
superintendent of schools 8 percent of the amount obtained pursuant 
to the following formula: - 

{I) The prior yea* actual reported costs for special education as 
repoxted on the final expenditure report shall be used as the basis for 
determuung actual per pupil expenditures for pupils from stab 
hospitals who are attending special classes in community based 
programs. 

A supplemental cost report shall be prepared. This report shall 
include all of the followdng; 

, vu A deduction for any unduplicated designated instruction and 
services and resource specialist programs reported in the final 
expenditure report. 

Ui; Where in-ldnd services or personnel have been provided by 
the state hospital, the cost of the in-kind services or personnel which 
would have resulted if the services or personnel had been provided 
by the district or county. 

The cost of in-kind services calculated pursuant to subparagraph 
iu; shall be added to the amount obtained pursuant to paragraph (1) 
to yield an adjusted total special education expenditure which 
includes expenditures for in-kind services. 

{3} The adjusted total special education expenditure obtained 
pursuant to paragraph (2) shall be divided by the average daily 
attendance for all special class pupils attexiding special education 
programs in the district and county, including state hoipital pupils, 
to obtain an adjusted average per pupil cost for special education 

(4) The adjusted average per pupil cost for special education 
obtained pursuant to paragraph (3) shall be multiplied by the 
average dail> attends' .je for state hospital pupils enrolled in special 
classes operated by the district and county. 

^5 1 The cost of m-ki.nd services and personnel obtained pursuant 
to subparagraph (l*^ of paragraph (2) shall be deducted from the 
amount obtained pursuant to paragraph (4). 

(b) The county superintendent shall prorate funds to 
participating districts. 

(c^ The actual reported costs of a\ erage daily attendance shall be 
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taken from a supplemental cost reporting form submitted by the 
county superintendent of schools, as prescribed by the 
Superiutendent of Public Instruction, and provided to the State 
Deparlrnent of Developmental Services. 

id) The current year expenditures for special education and 
current year contributions for in-kind services and personnel shall be 
used to determine the jidjusted per pupil cost for special education 
in the same manner prescribed by subdivision (a). 

(e) The State Department of Developmental Services shall pay, 
by October 31 of the following >e^, the amount determined unde^ 
^bdivision tdT, tes^the^ amounTadvanced pursTranrto"slibaivision 
(a). 

(0 Commencing with the 1983^ fiscal year, this section shall 
apply only to pupils served in community school programs other 
than on state hospital grounds, unless a waiver is jointly approved by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Director of 
the State Department of Developmental Services. 

(g) The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall monitor the 
use of these funds to ensure that they are expended pursuant to the 
provisions of this chapter, to provide special education and related 
services to individuals residing in state hospitals. 

SEQ 59 Section 56858.5 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56858.5. (a) Any contract prescribed by this chapter shall 
become effective unless disapproved by the State Department of 
Finance or State Department of General Services within 20 worldng 
days of receipt of the contract. Each department shall ha/e 10 
working days to consider the contract. 

(b) Contracts shall be submitted to the State Department of 
Developmental Services for approval before May 15. 

(c) No payments shall be processed in advance of contract 
approval, and no educational services shall be provided in. the 
community school programs in advance of contract approval. 

SEC 60. Section 56858.7 is added to the Education Code, to read; 

568587 (a) Nothing in this chapter shall prohibit the inclusion 
of in-kind services or the assignment of state hospital personnel in a 
contract for services pursuant tO'this chapter. 

(b) Ten percent of the contract costs shall be attributed to in-kind 
services In-kind services above" 10 percent of the contract costs shall 
be mutually agreed upon by both parties to the contract. Any 
disagreement over in-kind services above 10 percent shall not be 
cause for delaying approval of the contract. 

(c) A 60 day prior written notice shall be given by the state 
hospital to the county superintendent of schools for the initiation or 
removal of in-kind state hospital classified personnel. 

SEC 61 Section 56859 of the Education Code is amended to read. 

56859 All certificated state hospital employees hired to provide 
educational services to individuals of mandated school age after 
September 29, 1980, shall possess an appropriate California credential 
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111 special fdutatuni. Current certificated state hospital employees 
who do not poiiebi)^ appropriate California credentials in special 
education shall be given a period of not more than five years from 
September 29, 1980. to obtain such appropriate credentials. 
Certificated ^tate hospital employees who do not possess appropriate 
California credentials in special education at the end of the five-year 
period shall be reassigned to provide educational services to 
individuals residing in state hospitals who are not eligible for services 
under Public Law 94-142. 

SEC. 62. Section 56860 of the Education Code is repealed. 

SEC. <». Section o6860 is^^dded to the Education^Code^.tOuxead. 

56860. Special transportation shall be the responsibility of the 
state hospital. 

SEC. 64. Section 56863 of the Education Code is amended to read. 

56863. The state hospitals, as part of the notification to parents of 
pupils of their rights pursuant to Public Law 94-142, Public Law 
93-112, and this part and implementing regulations, shall notify 
parents of the right that their child can be considered for education 
programs other than on state hospital gi'ounds. 

For the purposes of this section, the term "parent of pupil" shall 
mean a parent, a legal guardian, a conservator, a persoii acting as a 
parent of a child, or a surrogate parent appointed pursuant to Public 
Law 94-142. . ^ 

Information and records concerning state hospital patients in the 
possession of the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be 
treated 06 confidential under Section 5328 of the Welfare and 
Institutions Code and the Federal Privacy Act of 1974, Public Law 
93-579. * 

SEC. 65- Section 56864 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56864. Individuals with exceptional needs sefVed under this 
chapter shall not be subject to the service proportions prescribed by 
Article 7 (commencing with Section 56760) of Chapter 7, or the 
growth tests prescribed by Section 56728.6. 

SEC. 66. Section 56865 is added to the Education Code, to read: 

56865. Funds appropriated b> Section 11 of Chapter 1191 of the 
Statutes of 1980 may be used for remodeling classroonw located in a 
cominunit> school, in addition to the purposes of Chapter 25 
^commencing with Section 17785) of Part 10, in order to serve state 
hospital pupils whose individualized education programs require a 
communitv school program. 

SEC. 67. Section 1597.63 of the Health and Safety code is 
amended to read: 

1597.63. A day care facility for children which provides care for 
SIX or fewer children, exclusive of children who reside at the facility, 
and which also serves as the residence of the licensee, shall be 
considered a residential use of property for the purposes of all local 
ordinances* and shall not be classified by a local zoning ordinance in 
anv vay which provides or implies that the facility is a business run 
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for profit or differs in any other way from a single-family residence. 
No conditional use permit, zoning ordinance, or other zoning 
clearance shall be required for such a facility which is not required 
of a smgle-famUy residence in tKe same zone. Use of a single-family 
dneiling for purposes of a daj care facility for children serving six or 
fewer children, exclusive of children who reside at the facility, shall 
not constitute a change of occupancy for purposes of Part 1,5 
(commencing with Section 17910) of Division 13 or local building 
codes. No local jurisdiction shall impose any business license, fee, or 
tax for the privilege of operating a facility l icensed under this chapter 
-whiclrserves^siXTyrlfewer persons. 

Nothing in this section is intended to supersede Section 13143 or 
Section 13143.6, to the extent that such sections are applicable to day 
care facilities for children. The provisions of this section shall not be 
construed to preclude any city, county, or other local public entity 
from placing restrictions on building heights, setback, or lot 
dimensions of a day care facility which serves six or fewer children 
as long as such restrictions are identical to those applied to other 
single family residences. The provisions of this section shall not be 
construed to preclude the application to a ^ay care facility for 
children of any local ordinance which deals with health and safety, 
building standards, environmental impact standards, or any other 
matter within the jurisdiction of a local public entity, provided, tiiat 
such ordinance does not distinguish day care facilities which serve six 
or fewer children, exclusive of children who reside at the facility, 
from other single-family dwellings. 

SEC. 68. Item 6100-161-001 of the Budget Act of 1982 (Ch. 326, 
Stats. 1982) is amended to read: 

6100-161-001— For local assistance. Department of Edu- 
cation, Special Education Programs for Exception- 
al Children (10.60) 726,380,000 

Provisions: 

1. Funds appropriated by this item for Special Ed- • 
ucation are to be allocated only in accordance 
with provisions of Part 30 of the Education Code 
superseding all prior law. Provided that $3.6 mil- 
lion or so much money as is necessary of these 
funds may be used to meet the matching re- 
quirement necessary to maximize the funds 
available under PL 94-482, Vocational Educa- 
tion, National Priority Programs for hand- 
icapped students. For the purposes of Section 
56712 of the Educatimi Code, federal funds shall 
include any PL 94-482 Vocational Education, 
National Priority Programs funds received by 
the district or county office of education, if the 
federal government determines that the PL 94- 
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482 funds may be considered applicable federal 
funds within the meaning of Section 56712 of the 
Education Code. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, in computing appk)rti6nihehts 
pursuant to Section 56712 of the Education 
Code, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall reduce each local agency's apportionment 
by the General Fund amount the local agency 
receives to match federal funds available under 
PL 94-482, Vocational Educatio n, Nation al Pri> 
ority i'rograms tor handicapped students. 

2. Funds included for 'the purposes of Article 8 
(commencing with Section 56770) of Chapter 7 
of Part 30 of the Education Code shall not ex- 
ceed $80,260,000. 

3. No more than $350,000 may be used for in-serv- 
" ice training for special education teachers. 

4. The funds appropriated by this item for the Spe- 
cial Education Program shall be transferred for 
direct disbursement by the Department of Edu- 
cation from the State School Fund. 

5. Of the amount appropriated by this item, $35,- 
000,000 shall be used to fund any deficiency in 
category (d) of Item 610-101^1 of Chapter 99 
of the Statutes'of 1981, but only if SB 1345 of the 
1981-82 Regular Session is chaptered and pre- 
$cribes the allocation of that amount. 

6. At least $67,800,000 of the amount appropriated 
in Item 6100-161-890 shall be allocated for local 
entitlements. 

7. If the funds appropriated in Item 6100- J61-890 
which are actually received by the State exceed 
$7^,600,000, all funds in excess of $78,600,000 
shall be allocated for local entitlements. 

8. Funds included for the purposes of Article 9 
(commencing with Sectipa 56780) of Chapter 7 
of Part 30 of the Educatiori-Gode shall not ex- 
ceed $24,700,000. . 

10. Of the amount appropriated by this item, $3,- 
600,000 shall be available for expenditure upon 
certification by the Director of Finance. The 
Director of Finance may make such a certifica- 
tion only after determining that federal funds, 
available under PL 94-482, Vocational Educa- 
tion, National Priority Programs for hand- 
icapped students, may not be considered as 
available federal funds within the state funding 
process of the Master Plan for Special Education 
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pursuant to Education Code Section 56712 mth- 
out causing a loss-of these-federal funds. 
SEC. 69. Section 21.42 of the Budget Act of 1982 (Ch. 326, Stats. 
1982) is amended to read: 

Sec. 21.42. Pursuant to the provisions of Section 8250 of the Edu- 
cation Code, the Superintendent of Public Instruction may allocate 
funds appropriated by Item 6100-196-001 to continue to provide 
reimbursements to c\dld care and development programs serving 
severely handicapped children which received state funding during 
the 198&-S1 fiscal year. Notwithstanding t he provi$ionyt)fparagraplr 
(3) of subdivision (d) of Section 8250 of the Education Code, the 
Superintendent shall develop a schedule of parent/guardian fees 
which must be implemented by recipient programs as a condition for 
the receipt of state funding during 1982-83. This schedule shall be 
reasonable and shall reflect appropriately the financial ability of par- 
ents or guardians to pay fees. 

A fee shall not be assessed if the child has been referred to the 
program by another agency, such as regional center, or if the ftimily 
is required to pay a fee through another component of the program, 
such as a Mental Health UMDAP process. 

The progra ms shall deduct from the families' fees those costs in- 
curred by families for other child development services required 
because of tlie child's handicap or the employment, education, or 
training of the parent. The programs may absorb the loss of unpaid 
parent fees. 

SEC. 70. Section 16 of Chapter 209 of the Statutes of 1982 is 
amended t;o read: 

Sec. 16. Notwithstanding proviso 33 of the provisions applicable to 
Items 610-101-001 through 610-101-890 of the Budget Act of 1981, as 
amended by Section 19 of Chapter 169 of the Statutes of 1981, or any 
oth^T provision of law, the amount allocated for child development 
programs pursuant to category (k) of proviso 24 of the provisions 
applicable to Items 610-101-001 through 610-101-890 of the Budget 
Act of 1981, as amended by Section 19 of Chapter 169 of the Statutes 
of 1931, and as augmented by Section 36 of Chapter 100 of the Stat- 
utes of ,1981, as amended by Section 18 of Chapter 133 of the Statutes 
of 1981 and Section 19 of Chapter 1063 of the Statutes of 1981, shall 
be distributed to school districts and other eligible agencies based oa 
their average daily enrollment as follows: 

(a) Ag^fcies with a fiscal year 1980-81 assigned reimbursement 
rate which is at or below the fiscal year 1980-81 standard reimburse- 
ment rate shall receive the full inflation adjustment. Such agencies 
ma> also apply for, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction ma}- 
grant, on a case-by -case basis, increases in their assigned reimburse- 
ment rates not to exceed the fiscal year 1981-82 standard reimburse- 
ment rate, from funds set aside for that purpose in subdivision (c). 

(b) Agencies with a fiscal year 1980-81 assigned reimbursement 
rate uhich i6 greater than the fiscal year 1980-81 standard reimburse- 
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ment rate, but not greater than 125 percent of the fiscal year 1980-81 
standard-reimbursement rate, shall receive the full inflation adjust- 
ment. Such agencies shall not apply for, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall not grant, any increase in their assigned 
reimbursement rates. , . , 

^c) Agencies with a fiscal year 1980-81 assigned reimbursement 
rate which is greater than 125 percent of the fiscal year 1980-81 
standard reimbursement rate shall receive 75 percent of the full 
i nflation adjustment. An amount eq ual to the remaining 25 percent 
of the full inflation adSmtmennor such agencies is hereby set aside 
for the purpose of allocation by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to increase assigned reimbursement rates of agencies as speci- 
fied in subdivision (a) . . 

^d) For purposes of allocation to child development agencies, the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed to have been in effect for 
the entire 1981-82 fiscal year. 

(e) The Legislature recognizes the fact that the provisions ot this 
section, while applying for the entire 1981-82 fiscal year pursuant to 
subdivision (d), represent a modification of the requirements in 
effect prior to the effective date of this act. Under such previously 
existing requirements, child development agencies with fiscal year 
1980-61 assigned reimbursement rates in excess of the fiscal year 
1980-rtl standard reimbursement rate, depending upon the extent of 
such excess, were required to use part or all of any additional alloca- 
tions over and above their fiscal year 1980-Sl assigned reimburse- 
ment rate to increase average daily enrollment. Pursuant to the 
provisions of this section, such increases in average daily enrollment 
are not required. To the extent that child development agencies 
increased their average daily enrollment during the fiscal year 1981- 
82 pursuant to such previously existing requirements, they shall not 
be eligible for reimbursement for such additional average daily en- 
rollment. , . . J -I 

Child development agencies that increased their average daily 
enroUment under the previously existing requirements shaU receive 
the full inflation adjustment for the fiscal year l981-«2. Such eligibili- 
ty shall only apply to an agency with a fiscal year 198l-«2 assigned 
reimbursement rate between 100-125 percent of the fiscal year 1981- 
82 standard reimbursement rate. 

SEC. 71. The County Superintendent of Schools ot ban Mateo 
County may establish an independent data processing center under 
the provisions of Sections 10552 to 10560, inclusive, of the Education 

Code. J r , 

SEC 72. ^a) Withm six months of the effective date of this act, 
the Office of Planning and Research shall report to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Education and Finance and to the Assembly Committees 
0 1 Education and Ways and Means on the implementation of Chap- 
ter 1^76 of the Statutes of 1980, the Joint Funding for Education of 
Handicapped Children Act of 1980. 
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(b) Within six months of the effective date of this act, the Director 
of Finance shall report to the Senate Committees on Education and 
Finance and to the Assembly Comniittees on Education and Ways 
and Means on the status of interagency agreements regarding the 
fiscal responsibUties for the provision of services to handicapped 
children pursuant to Sections 56475 and 56476 of the Education Code. 

SEC. 73. Within six months after the effective date of thi.^ act, the 
State Department of Education shall develop alized edu- 

cation-program form and process thatminimizes the use oLschool 
district personnel in the assessment and placement of individuals 
with exceptional needs that receive only speech and language serv- 
ices, provided that the requirements of Public Law 94-142 and regu- 
lations adopted pursuant to that act are met 

SEC. 74. (a) For the 1982-83 fiscal year only, the state shaU not 
fund instructional personnel services units in special education local 
plan iireas for programs operated pursuant to Part 30 (commencing 
with Section 56000) of the Education Code in excess of the number 
of such units operated and funded at the second principal apportion- 
ment for the 1981-82 fiscal year, including units serving pupils /n 
licensed children's institutions. 
This restriction shall not apply to either of the following: 
(1) Programs transferred between special education local plan 
areas, provided the transfers are subject\to the provisions of Section 



(2) Units added by special education local plan areas to accommo- 
date students who were served by nonpublic schools during the 
1981-82 fiscal year, if the state reimbursement for those units does 
not exceed the state reimbursement for nonpublic school costs for 
those students during the 1981-82 fiscal yes^. 

(b) Each local plan area .shaU report to the County superintendent 
of schools the number of instructional personnel services units to 
which the local plan area is entitled, but whicp it wiU not utilize in 
any fiscal year. The county superintendent may redistribute those 
units for the fiscal year in which they were reported to other local 
plan areas within the county according to the following priorities: 

(1) Units needed as a result of increased nuir^bers of individuals 
with exceptional needs placed in licensed children's institutions and 
foster homes within a local plan area. \ 

(2) Units needed due to increased enrollment within the local 
plan area. \ 

The redistribution of units among local plan areas v/ithin a county 
shall be reported as transfer units and shall be subject to the provi* 
sions of Section 56828. 

SEC. 75. The funds appropriated pursuant to Provision 5 of Item 
6100-161-001 of the Budget Act of 1982 (Ch. 326, Stat^. 1982) shall be 
allocated in the following manner: 

(a) Nineteen million dollars ($19,000,OC<)) shaU be used to fund 
the deficiency for the 1381-82 fiscal year in programs funded pursu- 
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ant to Article 2 (commencing with Section 56710) of Part 30 of the 
Education Code. 

(b) Sixteen n^illion dollars ($16,000,000) shaU be used to fund the 
1981-82 fiscal year deficiency in programs funded pursuant to Article 
8 (commencing with Section 56770) of Part 30 of the Education 
Code. 

SEC. 76. From the funds appropriated in Item 6100461-001 of the 
Budget Act of 1982 (Ch. 326, Stats. 1982), the amount of eighty four 
thousand seven hundred dollars ($84,700) shall be allocated to the 
Los Gatos Union School District, in addition to any other funds they 
would receive for special education programs and services, on behalf 
of a licensed children's institution program operated in 1979-^. 

SEC. 77. The Legislative Analyst shall, by March 1, 1983, report 
to the Legislature regarding the funding of special education pro- 
grams in licensed children's institutions. The report shall make rec- 
ommendations regarding the restructuring or continuation of the 
current funding mechanism. 

SEC. 78. It is the intent of the Legislature not to fund the deficit 
m the transportation portion of special education in the 198^-63 fiscal 
year. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that school districts and 
county offices of education should reduce transportation costs in 
special education by using regular home-to-school transportation to 
transport special education pupils whenever feasible and appropri 
ate. 

SEC. 79. It is the intent of the Legislature, if this bill and Assem- 
bly Bill 2652 are both chaptered and become effective on or before 
January 1, 1983, both bills amend Section 56320 of the Education 
Code, and this bill is chaptered after Assembly Bill 2652, that Section 
56320 of the Education Code, as amended by Section 15 of this act, 
shall remain operative until the effective date of Assembly Bill 2652, 
and that on the effective date of Assembly Bill 2652, Section 56320 of 
the Education Code, as amended by Section 15 of this act, be further 
amended in the form set forth in Section 15.5 of this act to incorpo- 
rate the changes in Section 56320 proposed by Assembly Bill 2652, 
Therefore, if this bill and Assembly Bill 2652 are both chaptered and 
become effective on or before January 1, 1983, and Assembly Bill 2652 
is chaptered before this bill and amends Section 56320, Section 15.5 
of this act shall become operative on the effective date of Assembly 
Bill 2652. 

SEC. 80. It is the intent of the Legislature, if this bill and Assem- 
bly Bill 2652 are both chaptered and become effective on or before 
January 1, 1983, both biUs amend Section 56345 of the Education 
Code, and this bill is chaptered after Assembly Bill 2652, that Section 
56115 of the Education Code, as amended by Section 23 of this act, 
shall remain operative until the effective date of Assembly Bill 2652, 
and that on the effective date of Assembly Bill 2652, Section 56345 of 
the Education Code, as amended by Section 23 of this act, be further 
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amended in the form set forth in Section 23,5 of this act to incorpo- 
rate the changes in Section 56345 proposed by Assembly Bill 2652, 
Therefore, if this bill and Assembly Bill 2652 are both chaptered and 
become effective on or before January 1, 1983, and Assembly Bill 2652 
\t> chaptered before this bill arrd amends Section 56345, Section 23.5 
of this act shall become operative on the effective date of Assembly 
Bill 2652. , ' — 

SEC. 81. No appropriation is made and no reimbursement is re- 
quired by this act pursuant to Section 6 of Article XIII B of the 
California Constitution or Section 223i;or 2234 dfthe Revenue and 
Taxation Code because the Legislature finds and declares that there 
are savings as well as costs in this act which, in the aggregate, do not 
result in additional net costs. 

SEC. 82. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no appro- 
pnation is made by this act and the state shall not reimburse any local 
agency for any tax revenues lost by it under Section 67 of this act. 

SEC. 83. This act is an urgency statute necess^ary for the immedi- 
ate preservation of the public peace, health, oV safety within the 
meaning of Article IV of the Constitution and shall go into immediate 
effect. The facts constituting the necessity are: 

In order that the provisions of this bill $ipply ^ much of the 
1982^ fiscal year as possible, and to promote the orderly implemen- 
tation of bchool district budgets, it is necessary that this act^take effect 
immediately. \ 
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COMPLIANCE AND DUE PROCESS WORKSHOP - PART 1 



Marcy Jochim, a member of PARENTS HELPING PARENTS, recently attended a 
workshop on compliance and due process procedures. Here are the key points 
regarding compliance procedures. We hope our September issue will cover 
the due process procedures. 

Complaint procedures are used in situations which involve an alleged viola- 
tion by the public education agency of any federal or state law or regula- 
tion governing special education, such as placement in a special education 
class without writing an lEP, refusing to respond to parents' reauests to 
review their child's educational records, etc. 

Complaints may be filed by any individual, public agency or organs' zation. 
A complaint should be a brief written statement including what the alleged 
violation of law 's, and giving appropriate related information as to when 
and where it occurred and circumstances leading up to it. Be sure to in- 
clude your correct name, address and phone number • The State Department 
of Education will decide (based on many factors) whether to require a local 
investigation and report or to investigate immediately at the state level. 
Send your letter to: State Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education, Compliance Unit, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, California 95814. 



TIMELINES— Local investigation must be completed within 30 calendar days 
of receipt of the complaint from the State Department of Education, a 
hearing must be held by the local school board, and the complainant must 
receive a copy of the report within 5 days after completion and within the 
30 calendar days. 

If cor.»r'ainant disagrees with local report, he may appear at scheduled 
school toard hearing or may appeal directly to the state. The complaint 
procedure is not complete until the State Department of Education has 
O'^'-.ained compliance. 
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It's Annual Review time once again and PARENTS HELPING PARENTS has a few 
tips for parents: 

. It's always a good idea not to sign your child's lEP until you have 
had sufficient time to read it* 

• Take the lEP home, read it and ther. sign and return the lEP if you are 
satisfied. 

. Hake sure the lEP has specified the type of class, the amount of time 
spent in the regular classroom, if appropriate, and the frequency and 
duration of the services offered. 

. Make sure the effective date services will begin are specified* 



The first in the state EQUINE 
SPECIAL OLYMPICS was held 
hay 16th in Simi Valley. Six 
children from Santa Barbara's 
UNICORN PROJECT participated 
and all received at least one 
blti'- ribbon. CONGRATULATIONS! 



LOVARC and Tri-Counties Region- 
al Center are Sponsoring a 
summer Social Development Pro- 
gram for children, 6 to 14 
years, tentatively scheduled 
to begin June 8th. Call Jean 
Sink, 736-9660. 



THERE'S STILL TIiME! 

!f you haven't sent your letters to legislators regarding Special Education 
cuts, please do so iiimediately! Call or write supporting PL 94-142 and 
HR 2543 (this bill would remove the Developmental Disabilities Act from 
the block grant proposal and insure its full funding for one more year). 

PARENTS HELPING PARENTS will be having a meeting June 23rd, from 9:30 a.m. 
to 12 noon at the Veteran's Memorial Building, Solvang. Some of the items 
to be discussed will be our newsletter, future workshops, and information 
sharing by group members. This meeting is open to anyone interested in 
Special Education. Car pooling is available. If you are interested in 
attending, please call one of our area coordinators listed in this news- 
letter. 



JUNE CALENDAR 



INTER-,ATfONAL YEAR^.OF DISABLED PERSONS-- 
General Meeting, Tri-Counties Regional Ce-^ter 
Conference Room, 12 noon to "2:00 p.m. 

AREA IX BOARD MEETING— Ventura. For fuilher 
information, call 682-8374. 

SANTA BARBARA COUNCIL FOR THE RETARDED-Meetin.j 
of the Board--Orientation, Alpha Training 
Center, 7:30 p.m. 

SANTA Bmm COUNTY SCHOOLS COMMUNITY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, Sambo's, Buellton— 7:30 p.m. to 
9:30 p.m. Gerald Miller, Office of Special 
Education will be discussing Santa Barbara 
County's recent State Review. 

SEMANA NAUTICA— Santa Barbara City Recreation 
Department will feature sports events for 
disabled persons. 

SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS— Santa Barbara County 

CONSUMER EDUCATION HEALTH CONFERENCE— "Balancing 
the Scales." UCSB, contact Bing Demetrius, 
963-8654. 



SPECIAL OLYMPICS STATE GAMES-UCLA. 



Santa Barbara County Schools 
will be sponsoring Surrogate 
Parent Training for parents 
wishing to act as surrogate 
parents at lEP meetings. If 
you are interested, please 
call Richard Windmiller, 
964-4711 for more informa- 
tion* 



The COMMUNITY CENTER ON 
DEAFNESS presents captioned 
films each Saturday night 
at the Westside Community 
Center. Call 965-6198 for 
information. 





The UNICORN PROJECT, free 
horseback riding lessons 
for disabled children and 
their siblings has open- 
ings for future eques- 
trians. Call Mary Schmidt 
at 963-0611. 




UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIATION provides information and referral 
services for individuals and families, advocates on their behalf with 
various agencies, and educates the public regarding cerebral palsy. 
For more information, call or write Helen Johansen, United Cerebral 
Palsy, 621 W. Santa Barbara St., Santa Paula, 93060, Phone 805-525-2763. 



Susan Ham, Recreational Therapist, has information on summer camps. 
Call the County Schools Office, 682-2686, and ask Susan to send you 
a copy of the summer issue of THE WRECK REVUE. 



PARENTS HELPING PARENTS wishes to congratulate Ben Fagen of San Marcos 
High School for his winning essay entitled, "Mainstreaming Disabled 
Students in our Public Schools." Ben placed fourth in the 1981 Essay 
Contest sponsored by the Governor's Comnittee on the Employment of the 
Hand-i capped. 



The Santa Barbara Theater for the Handicapped will resume classes in 
July. Watch your local paper for announcements, or call Rod Latham, 
682-8184. 



************************************* 



************************************* 



************************************* 



************************************* 




want a copy of the nanaoooK caiiea oummKr oamoy ..... 
great ideas for parents who want to make summer an enjoyable event. 
Call Susan Ham, 682-2686. 

************************************* 



PARENTS HELPING PARENTS is published monthly during the schoo 
parents of disabled children. If you have any questions or i 
you wish to share with us, please contact one of our area coo 

In Santa Barbara Eileen Medina . . . 968-872? 

Tn Lnmooc/Santa Maria. . . Maria Contreras . . 925-7/30 





************************************* 
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BOOK REVIEW 



YESTERDAY'S CHILD 
by Helene Brown 



Reading YESTERDAY'S CHILD , many will find themselves able to identify 
with some of her feelings and experiences. There will be some who may 
find the book objectionable because of the direction Helene chooses to 
take in raising her severely handicapped daughter, Karen. But., even 
if we do not agree with the decisions Helene makes, no one can deny 
respect for her candidness and honesty. 

Helene Brown had her life shattered with the birth of Karen. When the 
doctors told her that Karen was a victim of cerebral palsy, mentally 
retarded and deaf, she found herself in a state of total emotional 
turmoil with hurt, dispair, anger, guilt, and utter confusion. She 
was not prepared for what life had provided her. As time passed, the 
stress of raising Karen took its toll. Helene* s marriage ended and 
with it, the last solid wall of her life crumbled. 

Helene knew that Karen was too severely handicapped to live at home, 
but she could only accept a very special placement for her. That in 
itself was not a very popular philosophy to "institutionalizr 'our 
child, even then. Helene was up against a multitude of roadbiocks and 
finding an appropriate residential facility was a monumental task. 
She and Karen experienced tremendous setbacks,, but Helene knew that 
without a life of her own, she could not be the mother that Karen needed. 

The book is very well written and provides thoughtful reading for every- 
one. There is much to learn from Helene Brown's experiences regarding 
compassion and understanding. We applaud all of the Helene Browns of 
the world who have shown us the courage to challenge life as it ib 
provided to us. 

— F'Lom Special EdaccutLon Re6ouA.ce 
NoJjJOo^k SERN 7, "SEWTINEL" . 



A parent's guide to 

Public Education 
For the 

Handicapped 



We have finally made it! 



For the first time in our nation's histor^^ we have 
recognized the right of ALL children to an education — and 
that includes those who are handicapped! Many parents, 
educators and other concerned citizens worHed with Congress 
for the passage of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, which says that no child may be 
denied a tax supported education. 




Copynght 1978 

National School Pubhc Relations Association 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington. Virginia 22209 



And we all win! 



For we are really saying that each one of us is an individual. 
We are all different. It just so happens that some of us have 
individual dfferences that are greater than others. 




Still, we all deserve the chance to: 

• develop our abilities 

• overcome our weaknesses 

• become productive members of society 
o live with dgnity and self-respect 

Education gives uslhat chance. 
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Unfortunately some children— especially the 
handicapped— have too frequently been denied that chance 
This has happened because: 

• It has been assumed that they cannot learn and, 
therefore, have been kept out of public schools or 
else been placed in **caretaker" type programs. 

• Their handicaps were not recognized and so they 
were called *Mazy," **indifferent," or ^'immature 



Now we know better. We know that all children CAN 
learn. But some learn differently than others. And some need 
more help. 




PL 94-142 is designed to help 
those children whose indi- 
vidual differences are so great 
that they need specially de- 
signed instruction. These are 
the handicapped. 

Congress estimates that 12 out 
of every 100 children — that's 
about 8 million — need some 
kind of special help. 



• temporidfy or p«n!^ 



Because handicapped children have a wide 'ange of 
individual needs there are different types of special education 
programs available. 



Sume ^ptxidl help wjthm ih^ re^ju 
lai class [33^^^^ 


Part time instruction in resource 
program and part-time in regular 
classroom > 










Full time instruction in a special 
claxs 


Full time attendance at a special 
school 


Instruction <^ivon at home or in the 
hospital 













id 
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The goal is to have every child enrolled in a program that is 
as normal as possible, while still meeting his/her educational 
needs. Educators call this the least restrictive 
environment. 



Normalization can be provided two ways: 



1 . 2. 



By having the handicapped child 
placed in a regular class or lake 
part in activities with non- 
handicapped chlldten 



By providing the handicapped 
child with the some kind of expe 
riences that non-handicapped 
children have, but in a more con 
trolled environment. 




Handicapped children benefit educationally and socially 
by being with non-handicapped. 



Children without handicaps 
benefit also. 




They are given the chance to: 

• Accept individual differences. 

« Recognize a person's capabilities rather than judging 
a person by his/her disabilities. 

« Understand that a handicapped person has the 

same needs and desires as a non-handicapped 

person. 
^. 

• Respect the rights of all people. 
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A successful child is a happy child. 




A happy classroom is one in which all children are successful 




Parents Are Very Important People — 
they know their child better than anyone else. 



The planning process 
inclu4es . . . 




IDENTIFICATION 

is accomplished through 



^ screening pre-schooi and kindergarten children 

• creating awareness in the community 

• referrals by parents, teachers, family doctor, etc. 




Remember: You cannot 
see all handicaps that pre- 
vent learning. Patterns of 
behavior can be . . . 



WARNING SIGNS 



The INDIVIDUALIZED 

EDUCATION'! PROGRAM 
(lEP) 

. . is developed by a team including professionals, the 
child's parents, and the child, when appropriate. 

Even though the lEP is designed for the individual child, 
instruction frequently takes place with groups of children. 

Parents must give their consent before a ha rapped 
child may be placed in a program. 
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If parents disagree 
with the school's plans 
for their handicapped child 



Including: 

• written notice 

© access to records 

• informal due process hearing 

• representation by counsel 

• appeal of decision 

By protecting the rights of the handicapped, we protect 
all of our personal rights 





Yes, we have finally made it! 



Now, if we work together, we can provide a better 
education for all children. 



1 ^ 




;; iktf xi^h^kj^tn irt your communfls^ri^edve an 



o 
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non of New York 



liMTROOUC'TlOiM 

Schuolb cue ev^rybudy'b bubinesb. We aU pay for their support and they 
benefit ub all whether or not we have children in them. Society as a 
whole benefits from an informed and resourceful citizenry educated in 
good schoolb. in today's mobile society, the poorly educated don't stay 
put any more than do the product of good schools. 

Know Vbuf 5c/jook can help both those who wish to make a compre- 
hensive btudy of their bchool bybtem :ind those who are interested in a 
bingle educational concern -adminibtration, special sen/ices, etc. -or in 
a single school within the system. 

Evaluations 

You may wibh to evaluate your scho)l system as a whole, a single 
bchool wilwin It, or bome bingle aspect oi . ,hools - the reading program; 
the development m all children of attitudes toward work, of work skills, 
ut rebpect for work well done, the program for school and adult citizen- 
ship. The factb you gather about y our school or school system take on 
meanmg when they are laid alongside some sort of yardstick. For in- 
stance, you may want to measure against: 

□ local data of five or ten years ago, or 
n national averages or norms, or 

□ conditionb in bchools similar to yourb (neighboring bchools or schools 
in communities like yours), or 

□ citizen sur\^eys of goals or priorities. 

The goa/_s for bchools ought to be a product of both the "experts" and 
the community. There hab been a tendency to leave decisions on educa- 
tion to profebbionalb, at the expenbe of community and citizen input. A 
citizen group might, however, want to take a look at some of the profes- 
bional rebearch that hab been done ab it bets about evaluating either the 
total byslem or a single facet of Jt. If so, see the list of sources and 
suggested readings at the end of this guide. 

Today's Issues 

Burning and contruverbial ibbues change from time to time and from 
place to place. Currently some of the hot issues include: 

□ more equitable funding or dibtribution of resources among schools 

□ accountability (not m terms of cliecking the bookkeeping but of 
measuring up to established goals or standards) 

□ community control 

□ methods for desegregating or integrating schools 

□ sex and racial discrimination in textbooks and curricula 

□ discrimination against women and minorities in administrative posl 
tions in schools 

□ discipline problemb and how to handle them (not new!). 3 

er|c in^ 




ThtTc IS v\iclt» (liver^',ciKe of opinion aniopg not only profeb^ional 
ociucalurs but also anu>ng lay (x^uplt* about what the goals of education 
aic, how they may bt» attainrAi, <*vun if there is agreement, how (x?ople 
learn; even lor whom the "bc*sl" schools should be. 

Despite the gulfs that sometimes open up when [xwple differ about 
schcK)ls and educational (xjlity, there is usually one strong bond that can 
unite, a ton^mon determination to Iiave good schools and to improve 
them. Gathering the fads and providing the perspective that this kind 
of suaey makes [xmiijlt are i>fteii the liist steps toward understanding 
and accommodation. 

The Comprehensive Study 

If a thorough survey is your goal, there are certain steps yuu might like 
to take. 

Find out what the state constitution and state laws are as they relate to 
res|X)nsibility for elementary and secondary education, to funding 
schools, to standards, etc. 
\^ Find out what you can about your schools from any materials 
already available from, school administration, local League of Women 
Voters, chamber of commerce, city and county offices, newspaper 
files, public library. 

Explain the purfx>se o\ your study to the president of the school board 
and the kxal su|x*rintendent. Get their cooperation in arranging 
interviews with the staff. Assure them of the factual nature of your 
survey. You may wish to include administrators, teachers, school . 
bt)drd members on yuur reading committee. Ask them for suggestions 
for your committee. 

Talk to parents, students, teachers. Visit the schools themselves. 

*^ Organize to do the job. A small steering committt^ should outline 
and coordinate the work of the survey. Make assignments. Designate 
one person or a pair to collect facts and write each section. Make 
each responsible for the accuracy of the data. For interviewing, it is 
wise to use teams for a double check. Make every effort not to disrupt 
the work of the schools and the schedules of school staff. 
If you publish your tindmgs in printed form for the use of the general 

puMic, these suggestions are useful: 

\^ Make the fmisliecl product as attractive as possible. An attractive 
cover IS the package, the extra cost w ill pay dividends in extra sales or 
wider reading and use. 
}^ A picture is worth many wurcis. Avoid pictures of people-less facades 
of buildings, empty gymnasiums. Young fx?ople in action are what 
vou want. Be sure to include representative pictures of the school staff 
and children (e.g., of blacks, whites, Indians, Chicanos, and Chinese 
if they are represented m your school fX)pulation, but do not exploit 
by putting into every picture the o/ie Chinese student!). 
\^ Smiplity the language. \h^kH\ of Our SJujols is l)etter than Evolution 
of our S{.h()ot vSyskv/i. Choose short, descriptive, eyecatching titles 



and subirtles. Be 'sure the orsani^alion of matcruTI is logTcarandlias 
a rcxkI tlovv Uqn\ ono section to the next. 

1 ry to get sponsors lor tinanc ing - pre-publication sales, contributions, 
advertising space. When you go to [X)ssible sources of funds, have 
an outline and an attractive mock-up or layout in hand, with samples 
of pictures, charts, illustrations you mean to use and where they wi'l 
appear. You can't sell a pig in a poke! Tell prospective sponsors whai 
the total ( osts will be for an ascending number of copies (1,000, 
5,000, 10,000, etc.), how you plan to distribute ond why you think 
your survey will serve a community need. Sometimes taK-exempt 
contributions tan be used for such publications, through the auspices 
of organizations like the League of Women Voters Education Fund 
Include complete publication information. Never publish without 
including the dale, the price (if you plan lo sell as well as distribute 
free copies), the name of the organization responsible for the content 
and the address for getting additional copies. Acknowledge donors in 
the publication. 

Single-Subject Uses 

II your interest is in one aspect of the educational system, say the school 
plant and facilities, the questions under that heading in this booklet may 
help you io word your own inquiries for use at a school board public 
meeting or in interviewing a school board member, school superintend- 
ent, school [xprsonnel. 

Since every part of the school system or school program is related to 
sometliing else, answers to your special questions may lead you into 
another line of inquiry -[perhaps from school plant to school finance or 
to school and community relations. This booklet can then help you in 
your further search. 

Not all questions in this booklet will be useful in all communities. Note, 
too, that the numhiH of questions in a section bears no relationship to its 
importance in overall school concerns. What is of major im[X)rtance in 
one schcx)t district may not Ix^ in another. History and traditions; com- , 
munity character and goals, current and future needs; crisis situations; 
degree ol interest, communis alion and understanding among school 
ix^rsonnel, students, and the community may account for variations in 
locus from one system or school to another. 

Some questions in one section overlap those in another - a reflection 
ol the mterdefx-ndence of all the areas of concern. The staff, the pupils, 
the community are not islands. Ncjt even thv whole system itself is 
isolated from the couQty, state, and national communities. 

\ou may want to begin by considering the history of your schools as a 
lead-in to a survey or even as a means to understand better the problem 
you thirik exists. It is, of course, a section you can skip. There are other 
sections included in this guide you may wish to omit. Certainly you will 
pick and ch(K^se among the questions fX)sed to fit both the purpose of 
your study or compendium and the community in which you live. 
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1) why and when was the fifi»l bchuol in yuur cummunilv established? 
Under whose auspices? Where was it? What was it like?^Huw have goals 
fur education changed since then? Mow was the first school funded? Have 
local and state responsibilities for funding and other school functions 
changed since then? Are there interesting facts or stories about this first 
school? What changes have there been from jhen to now in character? 
enrollment? composition of student body? 

2, How are l*ie buildings named?'for people? locations?'Do students in 
the buildings have any knowledge of the reasons for the school names? 

3i What are the school traditions? Or practices and special areas in 
which the students take pride? How did they begin? (For example, in one 
school, whefe the building was old and run down, the pupils helped in 
planting a gift of shrubbery and plants and, took care of them in the 
summer. Esprit de corps developed and continued around the improvc*d 
appearance of the school.) 



it 



1 i i!> a Muierifent 01 goals and objectives of the schools available to the 
puhUii It bu, who developed them? When? Have the goals been publi- 
cized? Are the schools serving only thobe of school age? or are school 
resources and facilities available to others? 

2| Wh^it are state lavv> regarding curriculum? on accreditation? Is 
there a slate accountability program? If so, how is it structured? What are 
state and what are local responsibilities? How does the accountability 
program ^eem to be working? Withm the legal framework, who deter- 
mines the courtes uf ^tudy in your schools? Have there been recent 
changes? If so, tor what reasons? to provide for changes in the society? 
tor young pc-ople with nonacademic interests? to be more related ^the 
community? How is the course uf study coordinated within and among 
schools? by whom? administrators? teachers? pupils? school-board? 
* community representatives? combinations of these? 

3) What IS the relationship beKveen school system and city (or county) 
government? Art* school district boundaries coterminous with either city 
or county? ArF schtx)! funds part of city (or county) budget? If not, are 
there any joint or cwperative relationships -financial or other? 

4} Within the tramework of the course of study and the goals and 
objectives, are there upi^unitieb for innovative approaches? for adapt- 
ing courses to pupils ni^s and interests? Are the teachers free to develop 
learning experien^tHi^sju^ student initiatives or ideas arising from class 
discussion^ Are curriculum restraints or administrative controls too rigid 
to allow tor such departure: ? 

5i What provisions are made lor educalmg each child accordingio his 
needs and capabilities? If pupils are grouped according to academic 
ability, how are experiences developed to help them appreciate other 
kinds ot abilities and to learn how to live in a heterogeneous society? Are 
slower as well as more academic ally capable pupils involved in planning 
and evaluating classroom experiences? 

What kinds of training for work do your elementary and secondary 
schools provide? business coOi-ses? training in manual skills, like car- 
pentry, machine shop, automotive, teautician, drafting courses? Are 
there programs for part-time work, part-time school attendance? ap- 
prentice or intern programs? others? What kinds of help do the schools 
provide to help students get summer jabs? part-time work? jobs upon 
leaving school? What kinds of help do^s the community contribute in 
finding jobs for those not college bound? 

7) What ennchment programs are t^ere in elementary schools? in 
secondary schools? spec lal drama, art, music, speech or communications. 



social studies, writing prujectb? uthe'rs? Are ihe^e developed dccording 
to nmlb and interests in each scliool? offerjE^d in every scliool? 

8) What ellurts student, teacher, or administration initialed -are 
tliere in the field of human relations^ any in-service teacher and/or 
adni'nistrative (jersonnel training programs in this area? Are materials and 
texts and course offerings reviewed to look for sex, race, ethnic, religiouu 
biases? Are there wide op|x;rtunities- through selection of materials, 
planning of curricula, learning experiences, discussion in the classroom, 
extra-curricular activities - for airing differing |X)ints of view and for 
appreciating ami respecting cultural differences? Are black, Mexican- 
American, Indian history and culture or that of otl.er minorities a part of 
school materials and class studies? Has the training for teachers included 
studies that would build respect for racial and ethnic accomplishments? 

9j Are any of these practices or facijities used in your 5>chools. team 
teaching, ungraded classroom.^, flexible scheduling, year-round schools, 
computer, pro>;rammed, contract leaching, self-instruction and inde- 
pendent study projects, open classrooms, educalional parks, movable 
walls (to enlarge space for certain activities), teachers' aides, educa- 
tional television, instructional materials centers, others? If so, have they 
been or are they in the process of being evaluated? Are community re- 
sources integrated into the educational program? 

IOj In what way is continuing professional training of teachers en- 
cDuragedi^ Are substitutes for course work allowed? If so, what kinds? 
Who can give approval? Are there opportunities in a school or the system 
for regular discussion and exchange among teachers about the curricu- 
lum? luaching methods and ideas? innovations? cooperative efforts? Are 
there discussion meetings for teachers in same subject areas -reading, 
math, social studies, etc.? If so, are there opportunities in any of these 
_ dlscussionsior-sludenl4nput^community input? 

1 1; Are textbooks free? What is the policy for their selection? Do all 
children in the same class have identical texts? If so, how are differing 
levels of reading ability accommodated? If not, what kinds of arrangf - 
menls are there? Are paperbacks used? Are materials of several reading 
levels provided in certain or all classes? supplementary materials for 
slower reaciers? for the more academically advanced? Are nontext 
materials - records, paperbacks, pamphlets, magazines -available in 
classrooms? to classrooms from school or public libraries? 

12) How much money is available for instructional materials and re- 
sources? from what sources? Is there enough to last the whole school yeai? 

1 3j What IS the length of the school year? of the schcjo' day? Are there 
split sessions in any of the schools? Are there state regulations about 
length of school year and school day? How do your chools compare? 
What IS the system of grade organization in your district (K-6, junior or 
middle school, senior high — or some other?) 
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11. THE PUPIL 



1) Huw many Lhildren of bchuul age are in your district? What is the 
proportion to tofal population? Has this proportion changed in the last 
five \L\\Tbi ten years? What proportion of school age children attends 
publK school? private and parochial schools? Have these proportions 
changed m the last five years? ten years? If so, for what reasons? What 
are the socioeconomic characteristics of the parents of pupils in each 
school in your district? 

2) What IS the number of pupils, by grades and by schools, in your 
?>chool system? What is the breakdown of white, black, other minority 
groups in each school? in the system? in the classrooms? Have there been 
changes m these ratios m the last ten years In each school? in the system? 

3) Is your system a "K-through 12" (kindergarten through 12th grade) 
system? or does it include pre-primary classes? What are age and other 
requirements for admission to school? for leaving? 

4) Does the state require a rViinimum school year? If so, what is it? Does 
It apply to private as well as public schools? What is the length of your 
school year? Who determines it? What factors are considered? Are there 
state school attendance laws? If not, why not? If so, are there exceptions? 
What are they? How are attendance laws enforced? Have causes of 
absence been studied? If so, what are chief reasons for nonattendance? 

5) What IS the dropout rate in your district? What are the causes for 
dropouts? How is the pregnant student treated? Have there been efforts 
to. get dropouts back or to provide for training for them? If so, what are 
they? Are there private or government-financed dropout schools or street 
academies lor dropouts? If* so, has the public school system communi 

-trritt»il-vv*th- thenv m ^n effort \a finciout what thev^ffer^ihaLpublic 
schools do not, why kicis drop out, what seems to provide a satisfactory^ 
experience? (See SCHOOL PROGRAM, IV. SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Section 4, and SCHOOL PROGRAM, V. PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS, Section 1.) 

b) Are there provisions by which children can transfer from one school 
to another n your district? can attend schools in another district? If so, in 
either case for what reasons or under what arrangements? 

7) What kinds ot safeguards exist to protect the rights of pupils? 

8) Are students involved in any planning and decision-making pro- 
^^^sses-turriculum review committees? teacher evaluation? membership 
on sch(K:)l board? 
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1; What dru the ubjectiveb, of the elementary schools? Is a printed 
statement available? If it includeb "training in citizenship/' how is it 
defined? Mow are uppurtunities developed for learning how to be a 
Lilizen? Art' there v\a>i> to exercise citizen responsibilities in the school 
and clai>sroom? to understand student rights and privileges? to promote 
better understanding and appreciation of contributions of all races and 
ethnic groups? Do students get experience in making decisions? Is 
citizen education involved m classroom activities at all grade levels and 
tor all children? If so. how? " { 

1} Is there a pre-primary program? for what ages? What are its aims and 
purposes? What percentage of eligible children attend? Is work in the 
tirbt grade adapted to be suitable for both thobc who attend-pre-primary 
classes and those who do not? 

3; What subjects are included in the primary grades? What kind of 
reading program b there? Is it confined only to reading classes or is it 
involved m every school activity? Are there special enrichment courses? 
(See SCHOOL PROGRAM, I. GENERAL, Section 7.) Are there special 
teachers ftn these or uther courses? How is coordination worked out 
between ^specialized and classroom teachers? Is there a physical educa- 
tion program? If so, what kind? 

4j What are sizes of classes? What is average pupil-teacher ratio? 
smallest clas> size? largest? reasons for variations? What efforts are made 
m individual or small-group instruction? What are the opportunities for 
students to help each other? * 

5; Are p rovLsio ns made for speech training ? correction of speech d if- 
ficultieiVTeading difficulFfes ?~otner disSiiTitie^^ 

0/ How dues the school report pupil progress to paronts? What kinds 
of evaluations are used? Are scores on standardized tests reported to 
parents? If so, how? If not, why not? Do pupils share in the evaluation 
of their own, progress? Are there parent-teaclier conferences? If so, how 
often and how set up? What system of promotion is used? If program is 
ungraded, is progress report consistent with it? 

7) What is the school policy and practice on development of study 
habits? on dLsciplme? homework? work lust because of illness or other 
reasons? 

8) How are students' rights protected? 
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. IV. SrCONDAITV SCHOOLS 

1) What are objectives and goals of secondary schools? Is a printed 
statement available? Is there a compulsory age for school attendance? 
What are minimum state requirements for graduation? Are there provi- 
sions for early graduation (finishing in less than four years)? 

2) What courses are available? Which are required? What proportion 
of students' courses are required? elective? What special courses 
(remedial, vocational, or advanced) are available? Are the same courses 
available in every secondary school for those who wish them? If not, are 
there provisions for pupils to get them in another school? 

3) Do tlie secondary schools meet the needs of those not college bound 
as well as those who will go on to higher education? How? Is there a 
"track system" -I.e., general, vocational, college preparatory? If so, are 
students free to move from one to another? encouraged to develop their 
potentials and not be labeled by the "track"? What proportion of the 
Icist several graduating classes has gone on to institutions of higher^ 
learning? What proportion of black or other minority-group pupils is 
taking a college preparatory curriculum? What percentage of minority- 
group graduates of the last several graduating classes who have taken 
college preparatory courses has gone on to institutions of higher learning? 
Of those not college bound, what has been the extent of employment 
placement? Has the school helped find jobs? Is job placement counseling 
available for graduates? nongraduates? for those out of school for a year 
or more? 

4) What IS the dropout rate? the number asked or encouraged to leave 
bthool? What fx)Sitive efforts are there to provide education for potential 

dF<:^pt>uts?-Mas-<iny-evaluation-been-made-of .why studentsleave school? 

If so, have any changes been made in curriculum or teaching approaches? 
What IS the policy toward pregnant students? Are there any schools, 
street academies, alternative schools, night schools, or other training 
resources in the community for dropouts? If so, do the regular schools 
shirk their responbibilities by dumping into them pupils they could help? 
(See SCHOOL PROGRAM, II. THE PUPIL, Section 5.) 

5i At what level are students grouped by subject rather than by class? 
Is there flexibility within the framework? Are there ability groupings 
within classes? within subjects? If so, for what reasons? Is the best pos- 
sible use made of teachers who are best able to work in nongrouped 
classes? If there is ability grouping, on what basis are teachers assigned 
to the "slow learners"? the "academically gifted"? the "average"? 

6) Whai foreign languages are offered? For each language, how many 
years of study are available? What advanced classes are offered in 
science? mathematics? English"? other? Are there home economics, in- 
dustnal arts or career courses, commercial courses, special skills classes? 

o " 
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Are all of iheru ufXMi lu both bo>i> and girib? lb there a work-study pro- 
gram? What fit^lils iK)es it cover? On what babib are students selected for 
admibbiun tu any uf these prugrams? How are buch programs kept up to 
dale in terms of ube m today's world? job opportunities? Are there 
special remedial programs? tutorial programs? What kinds? 

7) By what means is qualification to teach courses determined? course 
requirements or creditb outlined by the btate department of education? 
additional special qualificationb (personality, experience, etc.)? 

8) How are class bizeb determined? What is average size? Are there 
significant variations? If so, for what reasons? 

9) How lb education for citizenbhip handled? in all classrooms? in 
b|x;cial courseb? in btudent activitieb? lb there any coordination among the 
varioub wayb? opportunitieb for exf^erienceb in the school to match adult 
experiences m citizenship? What protection ib there for students' rights? 

10) What lb the btudent activity program? lb there a student council? 
What areas of responsibility does it have? How are representatives se 
lectuti? What extra curricular activities are there?*Are they coordinated 
with the program btudieb? If so, how? Who is eligible to join? If there are 
fees, how high are they and for what is the money used? What extra- 
curricular ai taitiub are available to any btudent, without special eligibility 
requirementb? Are teacher sponbors absigned? Are they volunteers? 

1 1 ) What IS the physical education program? Is it oriented to the 
individual or to the team? In what inter-school sports do school teams 
participate? What kinds of intramural programs are there? Are there 
adniLsbion feeb to inter-bchool sportb contebts? For what is this money 
used? What sports activities and faplities are available for girls? Are 
there any coed physical education classes or sports activities? What 
4Jciujntagt_uLthL4jbv^icaUiduuitioc^^udge|^i^ plant-is^il ocated /or 
Ixjys physical education? girls'? Are there provibions for nonclass sports 
for those who don't make the team? If so, what are they? 

12) How IS discipline handled? Are there written rules? codes for 
student dress or behavior? If so, determined by whom? For what kinds of 
offenbes are pupilb bubjx^nded or exfx^lled? What are opportunities for 
apiXMl or a hearing? What policies and procedureb exibt to help develop 
belf-dibciplme? Do btudenls have input into helping to solve general or 
specific discipline problems? 

13) How lb student performance reported to parents? How often? Do 
btudeutb participate m evaluating their own performance and progress? 
Are there ample opfX)rtunitieb for teacherb and parents to confer on an 
individual student? What are bchool practices and policies on promotion? 
acceleration? What percentage of pupils, grades 7 12, fail? What provi- 
sions are there to help those failing or in clanger of failing? 
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V. PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

1) Doeb your school sys>tem have a comprehensive guidance and 
cuun^eling service? If so, what is its purpose? Are its functions primarily 
record keeping, clerical and administrative? How accessible is ihe 
service to students who ask for it? by appointment? for immediate help? 
How many people are employed in it? Are there trained testers (psycho- 
metrists)? psychologists? Are services of a psychiatrist availably for 
special problems? caseworkers? How does the counseling service co- 
ordinate iti> services with the teaching personnel? At what grade level 
does the service begin? Is it coordinated with community social, psy- 
chological, health services? Is the program designed to be primarily 
remedial or preventative? to suggest development and educational aids 
to children referred? to advise on career choices? further training? Is it 
available to dropouts or graduates who later return for advice on jobs 
or additional training? 

2i What IS pupil-counselor ratio? How are interviews scheduled -on 
rtH:|uests from teachers? administrators? pupils? parents? combination? 
What school [x^rsonnel, other than the specialists, are used in counseling? 
Are counselors required to have teaching experience? Do they have input 
into LurriculuTi planning and development? Have they had training or 
successful experience in human relations? How do parent^, students, 
teachers, counselors cooperate? ^ 

3) Is there an organized testing program- for reading readiness, read- 
ing level, aptitudes, intelligence, achievement, personality characteristics 

your system? Are some of these diagnostic, used only in special 
refenalsTF any are gTverTto airstudehTsraTw are 
they first administered? How often are they given? What use is made of 
results? What provision is made for early detection of specific learning 
disabilities, perceptual problems, etc. and for prescribing and providing 
treatment? What kinds of programs -special remedial reading classes or 
centers, one-toone tutoring by 9ther students or volunteers, help with 
physical or emotional problems -are provided for those who have read- 
ing pruMems? other difficulties? Are re(X)rts and interpretations available 
to counselors? teachers? others? How do achievement ratings in your 
school compare to national and state norms? Are there marked differences 
among schools in your district? Any noticeable trends? 

4) Are cumulative student records kept in your school system? If so, 
who may contribute to them? How are they used? to wIkti available? 
How li, confidentiality of student records maintained? Do they include 
test results or test interpretation data? 

5) What programs are available in your schools in special education, 
suv.h as for the trainable mentally retarded, slow learners, emojionally 
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clihturlxM:!; brjin injured, b()eech and hearing handicapped, physically 
handitapixfd, partially sighted or blind, humebound, other? How many 
students are in these programs? Mow many teachers? How are children 
selectc»cJ for these special classes? Is enrollment in them optional? What 
space and facilities are available? Are children with learning disabilities 
assisted within legular, integrated classes? Is every school-age child 
served? If nut, what children are not provided for? who decides? what are 
the criteria? Are the facilities used after school and during the summer? 
Are efforts made to return as many as can profit to regular classrooms? 
or for certain classes or parts of the day? 

6) Does your school receive federal funds for special programs? state 
funds? If so, how much? How is it used? Are there federal funds for 
disadvantaged children? state fundb? What (percentage are these children 
of the total school population? Are there large numbers in certain 
schools? Who defines "disadvantaged"? 

7j Is there a summer-school program? If so, what is its purpose? for 
enrichment? credit? "make*up" work? Are thert? fees for the summer- 
school program? If so, how much? 

8} Dws the school system follow up on what graduates do after high 
school - in jobs, higher education, etc.? If so, to what use is the informa- 
"tion put? Is it used to evaluate school programs or goals? 

9) Does your school provide an adult education program? If so, what 
courses are offered? May young [x\jple attend? If so, are they permitted to 
mix with "adults" or are age groups segregrated? How many are enrolled? 
What IS minimum age for enrollment? Are these courses open to drop- 
-outs? Jlow^ are costs of t he pro gra m met? Are gu i dance and counseling 
services, diagnostic tests, remedial learning op|x»rtunities, provided in 
the adult education program? 
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1) Hai> your school diblriU made a survey of culturally or socially 
deprivedchildren? of children about to enter school or in school with no 
or little English language facility? What provisions are made to help 
them? Mov\ are these children distributed among the school population 
of each elementary school? 

2) In the secondary schools, are there certain classes with unusually 
high percentages of s[x?cific racial or ethnic compositions? If so, why? 

3) Is a compensatory education program in operation in /our school 
system? How is it funded? What is the scope and nature of the program? 
How many children and adults are covered? Trom what sources does it 
derive funds? Does the scliool get help from the state educational agency 
in developing and implementing compensatory education projects? (See 
SCHOOL PROGRAM, V. PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AND SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS, Section 6.) 

4j What IS the per pupil expenditure for the regular school students? 
for the child disadvantaged in any way? 

5) How are the comf)ensatory programs administered? within the 
present school administration? If a separate administrative structure exists, 
how IS It coordinated v\ith regular school admlnrslratiye structure? 

6) How were puority needs of the compensatory programs determined? 
Was test data used? How was the "low income" factor of participants 
determined? Who took parLin setting up the program to meet the needs? 
teachers? parents? governmental agencies? others? Is the success of the 
programs evaluated periodically? How is '"success" assessed? What is 
the primary emphasis -improvement of skills? encouragement of 
curiosity and initiative? development of interests and self-image? Have 
there been appreciable or measurable results? Are gains retained or 
improved in regular classroom exf>erience? If not, why not? 

7) What m-service training is there for the teacher? How are teacher at- 
titudes toward disadvantaged pupils assessed, and, if need be, improved? 
Have programs for the disadvantaged been coordinated with normal 
school system programs? 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
I. STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 

1j What dueb the blate Luriblilulion bay about the state's responsibility 
for public education? Are there other constitutional provisions? 

2) What lavvb in your state relate to the operation, funding, and ad- 
ministration of public schools, qualifications of teachers, etc.? Are there 
i>pecial laws fur your school district or districts like yours? What com- 
niitteet> m your legislature handle school matters? school financing? Mow 
are bchtxjl bills introduced? What oversight responbibility does the legis- 
lature assume over public schools and their performance? 

3i What boards and/or agencies are concerned with education in your 
slate? Are there apfxjinted advisory bodies? If so, how are they selected 
and comfxjbetl? What are the duties of the state department of education? 
lb there a state su[Xfrintendent of schools (or of public instruction)? If so, 
what does he or bhe do? Is it an elective or appointive post? Does the 
state department of education have a system for setting up, consolidating, 
accrediting. schools? If so, how does it work? What are the rules for ac- 
crediting? Have there been efforts by the state to consolidate school 
distri cts? If so, what suc cess has there been? How and on what basis 
does consolidation take place? 

4) Does the state control selection of text books for local schools? If 
so, how? Are school texts free? 

5i At the state level, i^ there a cooperating coalition of organizations 
interested! in improving education? If so, what organizations belongrDoes 
it work principally on supporting or opposing proposed legislation? Is 
it a temporary, informal coalition around particular school issues or a 
permanent one? How is the coalition financed? 

6) If the state receives federal money for strengthening state educa- 
tional agencies, how and by whom is the money used? ^ lave there been 
signs of improvement through use of this money? 
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II. SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1) What are legal lx)unclaries of your district? How can they .be 
changed? 

2) What IS size tin area, number of pupils) uf your district? How has it 
changed in the last 10 15 years area, population shifts, pupil tx)pula 
tion, racial shifts? What are socio-economic, racial, ethnic character- 
istics ot your district? 

ii Is reorganization or consolidation an issue? How could either come 
about? What are the arguments, for and against? Would either require a 
vote of the [)ec;ple? I lave any studies been made on "best" size of dis- 
tricts, of advantages and disadvantages? Is there nriore than one school 
district in your uiyt >our county? Is there more than one municipality 
in your school district? Can districts l)e organized across county lines? 

4) Is there !oc al control ((;r aut(;n(;my) in hscal matters in your district? 
to what extent? in other areas? Is the schcxjl budget part of the city or 
county budget or subject to review by either? 
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li Are llu^re Ifgdl ri*c]uirunients, state ur lotiil, t'ur ^lIicx)! l)oarcl menv 
IxTs^ Him iiuiny i>t'r\t'? Huw ib the si/e uf schixjl Ixjiucl determined? If 
iip|X)intecl, by vvhuni? hknv tire candidates for afjfxjintment beleeted? If 
elected, ill) tandaltites run as fjtirtisaii ur nonpartisan tandidates? How 
are (candidates nominated? Do they run from sulxiistriLts witliin tlie 
sLhi)ol distriit? At large? A lombination? What is term of offiec? Are 
teirns overlafjping? How long has eaeh memlxjr of the current Ixjard 
servL^d? How are IxkuiI \acaneies filled? What is voeational, sex, racial, 
ethiiK eonifXisiliim? Do some memlx?rs have children in the system? 
Dix*s Us tonifxjsition reflect the tom[XJsition of the community? Does 
each meiiilKT tittenil int^etings regularly? Hov\ is the chaimian chosen? 

J* A\re si h(H)l lx)ard members paid? If so, how mui h? How much time 
dixs sLhiK)l lx)ard memlx^rsliip rc\|uire? Are menilxjrs repaid out of- 
jxn ke( exfx'iises tor offic iai business? Does tlie lx)ard liave or hire profes- 
sional consultants? for what services? staff? 

3) How olten does (lie lx)ard mcvt? Are its meetings open to tlie pub- 
lic? D(x»s It hold hearings or provide time at meetings for citizens to 
sfxeak? D(x's It let lite (xiblic know when it mc»ets and what matters it 
will take Uf)? Do mcxlia cover schix)l board meetings and rep(;rt them 
regularly? If not, whi^-h meetings are re[X)rted? 

4i Hinv does your school lx)ard handle anil resolve controversy? Do 
all s ides on a liot issue get a fair h earin g? On what basis are issues re - 
"isolved^ Is tile leticlership tlie boardT? the su[.xirintenclent's? a combina-^ 
tion? Is the community given a clear and understandable explanation of 
dec isions and why they were made? Are there avenues of apfx\il l^eyond 
the loc al IxAircl for those diss.itisfied with a decision? If so, what are they? 

5) Wliat are the duties and [xnvers of the sch(X)l Ixxird? Does it make 
fxilicy ? If not, how is [x^licy made? Are statements of these policies easily 
availal)le to the (xibhc? Does the lx)ard make iong-range Studies and 
plans tor tlie schools? devise ways to evaluate [:>erformance? Does the 
lx)ard adofJt the sch(X)l budget? determine scliool tax levies? Can it 
contract debts? [jrofxjse referenda for levies and/or U.»id issues? What 
is relationship of sc liool Ixjard to sufx^nntendent - independent of sUfX^r- 
iiitendent's influence? cooperative? acquiescent? 

b) How ckx's your Ix^ard liandle [xjlicies of racial balance (students 
and staff)? Have there lx?en problems alx)ut desegregation? If so, how 
have they Ix^en handled? Have tliere lx?en studies in your clistiictofways 
to ac hieve rac iaI balance? 
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7) h there a citizens' ddvisory committee for sthools or a school com- 
mission or committee? If so, who appoints it? What does it do? Do its 
recommendations have any effect or weight? Are they publicized? What 
IS Its relationship to the parent-teacher organization? To whom do 
advisory committees report-- to the board? the administrator? the 
commijnity? 

8) Are tliere parent-teacher or parent-teacher-student associations in 
your school system? What influence on their decisions, if any, do princi- 
pals, bupenntendenls or other administrators have? Is there student input? 
If so, how developed and mdintained? What is the role of student, of 
teacher, of parents, of nonparents from the community in the operation 
of the organization? What part, if any, does the parent^eaqher organiza- 
tion play in the operdtion of the schools-^ input into policy making? 
improvement of school-community relations? financial aid to school 
projects? other? 

9) How does the board report td%e public- publish minutes? agen- 
dcJb m advance of meetings? invite citizens to attend? hold any evening 
meetings? hold meetings or hearings in neighborhoods? try actively to 
get citizen input in other ways? 

10) Are there any cooperative efforts with the local police, health 
departments, social services departments, planning boards, recreation 
departments, libraries about, prevention of juvenile delinquency? joint 
recreation programs? uses of school facilities in the summer? community 
ui,e ot school buildings and grounds and transportation facilities? library 
and health services? adult education? poverty programs? 

11) What IS locaflxjard's relationshipTif ^ny, to state departftenfoT 
education? to city council? county board? to an intermediate unit board 
or regional Ix^ard, if one exists? What is its relationship to the legislature? 
Does It testify at appropriate legislative hearings? or only through the 
state association of school boards? 
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IV. ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF . 

\} \ IS the aihiiinistralive stall u\ your silux)ls DrganimI? K there 
a central olliie? Are there diMsiuns aiiordinH tu lututiimv fx^rsonnei, 
sv hiKil huildiriHs a^icl j^rDuncIs, sup[j|ies and i^ciuipriient, curriculum, ^tci 
HiA\ Is it Dr^ani/ed and uxjrdinatwl al the tup level and with the princi 
pals atul teaJiers ul imlividual sihiK)ls iir the distric t? or on a m> 
graphical ariM hasis (a seiondary siIioCjI and its leader elenientar> 
SI hiK)ls, liir mstaiu e?* AVhu is n^sjxjn^ihle lor sri urit> ? I fow \< it handled? 

2» Mow IS the louil suf)enntendent ul sduK)ls selected? on'thebasb 
ol what quahliujlions? Are there state certiticalion requirements? It 
liireil 1)> the si h^njl Ixnutf. lor w hat length ot time do cimtracts run? VVhat 
are the i hiel iluties and res|K)nsibilities? Doc»s llie ^u[x»rintendent recom 
mend tu the Ixjanl the names ul ti\uhers and other sjioul employees to 
l)e hiR^U What is the relatiunship ul the su[X'rintendent to the lx)ard? 
an exec utive ottit er ? a voting n^emln^r? What is the salary? How does il 
c c}m[)arc» w ith st<ite average or w ith that in other distric ts in the state? the 
national avcTiige? 

h Are tlu-re de|juty or assistant su(x^rintendenl^ other district wide 
protessiiinaK? VVhat are then c^ualilications, duties? What is their rela 
tionship to su|x*riiitc»ncic»nt? to prinu(jals? to other stalli Mow are thev 
chosen? 

4i Mow are princi|)als, su(X^r\isors, other administrative olficers 
chosen? up Irom tlie ranl^ . oi Irom otlier systems? Mca\ many are tiiere in 
vour district? VVhat are their salaries? How man> have lx»en teachers? 
VVhat are tlu*ir duties? relatiunsliips to teaching staff? Are those with 
teaihmg e\|KTTence cfiawn prci.lumTh\!nTlv Irc/miyarTTc u1a"r"su^^^^ 
R^g., [;h\s:ial ctlucation, mathematics, elc.i? Is there a business manager 
lur the sch(K)l district? Il so, is the manager resfX)nsible to Ixiard or 
su[X?nntendent? 

1^ What |x^rcc»ntage ot si.hiH)l ailministrators is white? black? other 
minorities? men? women? Are any administrators ser\ ing as tea( hers? 

(» VVhat ()rocc»dures are tliere lor [promotion in administrative stall? 
Are they m writing? Is there a list of candidates eligible lor promotion? 
Mow IS It develo(x»d and maint<iinc»d? Is there a ranking system? 
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V. TEACHERS 

b How many teachers are there in the bLhxA i^ybtem? in elenrientary 
bLhcKjk* becundary bchuolb? How docb the number compare with that 
of five yearb ago? How does any change compare with change in en- 
rollment? with changes in school programs? in pupil-teacher ratio? 

2) V\hat are state certifuation requirements? primarily teacher educa- 
tion courses? Are there special certification difficulties in recruiting 
teachers from other states? How mariy teachers have emergency or tem- 
porary certificates? Are school systems allowed to hire qualified part 
time teachers (e.g. for half day si? If so, does your system hire such teach 
ers? on vviiat basis? 

3) Does your system employ teachers' aides (paraprofessionals)? If 
so, how many? for what kinds of activities? How are they selected or 
recruited? Have the schools or civic organizations orga ized "talent 
pcxjis" of citizens willing to give volunteer time to the schools as tutors 
or aides, for programs in v\hich they have expertise, as advisors, etc.? If 
so, what has citizen res|X)nse been? 

4) Does your school system have requirements for teachers in addition 
to those rt^]uired for state certific ation? If so, what are they ? Who cnooses 
and hires teachers? Are any tests (e.g. verbal skills) given to new teachers? 
What kinds of supfx^rtivc help are given to new or inexperienced teach- 
ers? Is there a pauern m new -teacher assignment? Are any efforts made to 
acquaint them with the ci^mmumty ? the history of the school? its customs 

, and traditions? 

5) What IS the racial and ethnic composition of the teaching staff? How 
does It compare with that of five years ago? ten years ago? What per- 
centage of teachers are men? vvomen? Are black teachers and teachers 
from other minority groups assigned to schools predominantly of their 
racial or ethnic group? What percentage of them are assigned to schools 

- predominantly white in student [Xjpulation? How does the ratio of black 
. and minority teachers compare vNith the composition of the community? 
b) Does the system review and evaluate performa. xe and effectiveness 
of teachers? If so, how often? How? Do students participate? the com- 
munity? Do teac hers have the opportunity to question or ask for explana 
tions of their evaluations? Is there a probationary period for teachers new 
to the system? Are there provisions for tenure? If so, what are they? 

7i On what basis are substitute teachers hired? paid? How does their 
pay compare with pay of regular teachers? Are there state and/or local 
requirements as ft; qualifications? Are substitute teachers given any kind 
of general briefing or orientation? If so, in what form? 

8) Are there in-service training opfx^rtunities in the school system? Are 
teachers encouraged to take part in in-service and other professional 
training? Are there automatic pay raises (or differentials) based on addi 
tiondl training or advanced degrees? Are there kirJs of v\ork experiences 
that can qualify as additional training? 
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9) lb there a tenure ldv\ fur teaclierb? If so, hov\ long is the probationary 
penucl Ix'fure tenure uin l)e Kranted? Are contracts awarded annually? 
What percent^ige of teachers is tenured? What are provisions for dis- 
missing a teacher? What ib the annuai rate of turnover in the j^aching 
staff? What are the mam reasons fur turnover? How ^does the current turn 
over rate compare with that of five years ago? What are the reasons for 
any substantial difference? What is the average length of seivice? 

10) What, kinds of input do teachers have in making policy within 
the system? within a school? Are there teacher committees for such things 
as curriculum, counseling, evaluation, extra curricular activities, library 
lxx)k selection, school building and facilities planning? 

1 1 J What is the average class size per teacher (in elementary and in 
secondary schuolbj, exclubive of adminibtratiye and counbeling staff? 
including all school personnel? number of clas^^es per day per teacher? 
number of different subjects taught pei teacher? How do these data com- 
pare with state average? with those of neighboring schools? What is the 
total amount of time per week sf^ent by a teacher on school responsl- 
l)ilitieb (exclusive of in service or other professional training)? What 
sch(xjl duties in addition to classroom teaching do teachers perform - 
clerical? administrative? recreational? extra-curricular? parent consulta- 
tion? lb teacher workload evaluated? If bO, how ? by whom? lb there extra 
pay for buch thingb ab belling and/or taking tickets at football or basket- 
ball games? chaperoning parties? 

12) Does your system have 'master" teachers? an association with 
nearby colleges or universities? practice teachers? 

13) What IS the local salary schedule for teachers? Are raises based 
on experience? merit? education or degrees? sex? grade or subject 
taught? extra dutieb? Do men get more salary than women for comparable 
jobs? What have the salary increases been in the last five years? Is there a 
btate salary bchedule? How doeb the bchedule in your schools compare 
With other public schools in your btate? region? nation? with private 
schoolb? V\ ho detemiineb the bchedule? What part of the bchool budget is 
for teachers' salaries? 

]4> What provisions are there for teacher retirement? What is com- 
pulsory retirement age? earliest optional retirement age? Are there pro- 
visions for disability retirement? flow is retirement system financed? Is 
It dependent upon annual legislative appropriations? 

13) Mow and to whom can teachers present grievances? Are there 
procc»dures bv which teachers can challenge dismissals? demotions? 
transfers? reassignments of duties? On what babib are transfers and reas 
signments made? 

16) What teachers' organizations are there? local? state? national ? 
V\hdt are their major pur[X)ses? Is there an organization with power to 
negotiate contracts? If so, what is it? What items can be negotiated? What 
are procedures for resolving ibbueb between teachers and administration 
O'-d/or school lx)ards? 
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1) How miiny bLhool buildingb are there in your bchcx)! district? port- 
able clas>roomi,? Where are they? What ib the enrollment in each school? 
Has anv study been made of overcrowding and under use? Is the ratio of 
pupils f)er classroom in all schools comparable? How often are school 
boundaries reviewed? Have any been revised recently? If so, why? Can 
a pupil enroll in any school in the district? If so, on what basis? , 

2) Are there state school building requirements? If so, what are they? 
Have they lx»en upc1atc*d to allow for new types of construction and ar- 
rangements? Are there any ways by which pupils, teachers, citizens can 
have input into planning of new school buildings and their location or 
of renovation of old buildings? Are there state or other inspections of 
buildings for health, fire, safety, other? 

3) How old are the school buildings? Are any, old or new, substandard 
by state law or local standards? Is there enough space so that double 
shifts are nut recjuired? If not, have any year-round school plans or sched- 
ules bc^^n considered? Are rwms in tlie schcx^ls being used for purposes 
other than those for which they were designed? 

4} In which schwis are there assembly room^i? home rooms? resource 
or s[>ecial instruction rtxjms? lunchrtx^ms? libraries? science labs? gym- 
nasiums? lecture or theater rwms? shops? rooms for homemaking arts? 
art rcxjms? music rooms? rooms for use of teachers? for teacher-student 
conferences or counseling? parking facilities for cars and bicycles? ways 
to divide or join classrooms (sliding panels, etc.)? 

5J Do all classr(K)ms meet state or local standards for heating, light- 
ing, ventilation? 

6) Who is responsible for building and maintenance supervision? 
What is the cleaning and painting schedule for each school? How are 
maintenance funds allocated and administered? Is scliool damage other 
than normal wear and tear a major factor in maintenance costs? If so, 
have there teen successful efforts in the jsystem or any school to reduce 
such damage? If so, what are they? any help from the community in such 
efforts? 

^) What safety provisions are there? Are the buildings fireproof? Do 
all d(X)rs (t(; the building, in classrtxjms, all rcxjmsi openout? Are there 
state or local regulations on numlx?rs of toilet rwms, showers, drinking 
fountains? Are these well located, sanitary? Is the drinking water sate? 
Are there first-aid rooms? 

8) What studies are under way to plan future building needs? Is the 
city, *own, or county planning department involved? How are popula- 
^♦"»n trends deternimcxJ? analyzed? Is there a capital planning program? 
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How is It funded? Are new buildings and sites planned wUh enough 
S hty to allow for new ideas in educational activities, such as closed 
St teiSision, team teaching, ungraded classes? for community use 
of playgrounds? other community uses? 

9) Who is responsible for the building program and future planning? 
Are services of an architect available? Are ideas of teachers, the com- 
munrSents sought in planning of schools? '^j^^l^'^^^ ^^^^^^ 
ning coordinated with city or county planning and park boards for l^est 
land-users-afetYrcooperative use? j 

10) Who is responsible for site selection? erection of b"ilding^? For 
let ing of contractrfor school buildings and renovations? Are contracts 
let on basis of competitive bids? In site acquisition and nevy school p^r^- 
ning is racia balance or desegregation through redistrict.ng or school- 
park complexes considered? Is the raciai and ethnic composition of the 
various areas of the city considered? 

%i. hoiil Grounds 

1) Are there size requirements for school grounds? !f so, on what are 
thev S How do your schools measure up? Is there enough play- 
Lrnund smce? In these areas, how does your school compare with state 
Eirwfth nSS)ring schools? is it availabMor use after school, 
weekends, summers? if so, what supervision is provided? 

2) Are school grounds planned for children of yf^io^s age levels? 
What Muioment is provided? Are there playgrounc toilets? If not, is it 
^ssl^te rike bui'ki^l.g toilets available for use when schoohs not in 
session? 

3) Are the school grounds well maintained? attractive? 

Equipment and Supplies 

1) Who is responsible for selection, purchase care of equipnnent and 
suddS What method of purchasing is used? competitive bidding 
oS! Have new methods of purchasing been investigated? Do essentj 
Sies reach schools in time? is money allocated to individual schools 
for teSs and teaching materials? If so, how does the system operate? 

2) Are there individual desks or chairs and tables in the classrooms? 
Are they adjustable? movable? 

3) What equipment is there for physical education? laboratories? 
inHmmal artstraining? business and commercial classes? art and music? 
fofeierianSage ratting? Is there audio-visual equipment? electronic 
STngSipmenS Are^^^ record collections for special instructiona 
nurtSsesnHiw is this equipment purchased? Are there educationa or 
?Sce centers for use of two or more schools? Are there mter-pubiic- 
school cooperative and/or sharing efforts? 
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4) Are textlxx)ks and instructional materials supplied without charge 
or through pupil fees? Are any fees charged to pupils for books and sup- 
plies, towels, laboratory or breakage fees? other? Are these supplies ade- 
quate? in stock at the beginning of the year? provided for those who enroll 
during the year? 

5) What materials, such as paper towels, soap, writing materials, are 
supplied by the school? 

6) Are any supplies, equipment, or services provided by parent-teacher 
groups? Is the school budget affected by such gifts? Are there ways for 
less affluent school communities in the system to get the same benefits? 

Special Facilities and Services 

1) What library services are there in elementary schools? secondary 
schools? Are there cooperative library services among schools? with, 
public library? Is there periodic evaluation of library and reference fe^ 
sources? If so, by whom? Who is responsible for ordering and seledihs 
books? ' 

2) What is annual amount spent on library books? library book-pupil 
ratio? librarian^pupil ratio? Do facilities and school library meet standards 
of American Library Association? 

3) What health services and instruction are provided? Is there a school 
riurse? Are children given regular physical examinations? dental inspec- 
tions? Are services of dentist available? Are teachers and school em- 
ployees required to have physical examinations? If so, how often? 

4) Are services of a psychologist available? speech consultant and 
speech therapists? social service worker? counselor? 

5) Do schools have lunchrooms or cafeterias? If so, how are they 
financed, managed, supervised? Who plans the meals? Are lunches m 
the tederal school lunch program? some other program? subsidized? If 
so, what are the criteria for participation? Is there sensitivity in handling so 
as not to label or embarrass participants? 

6) What kinds of recreational f^<;ilities are there? sports programs? 
(See SCHOOL SYSTEM, VI. SCHOOL f^NT AND FACILITIES, Section 9.) 

7) What safety precautions are there? Are there fire and otherdisaster 
drills? Are student or other street patrols provided before and after school? 
adults for playground supervision at recess, noon hours, etc.? (See 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, VI. SCHOOL PLANT AND FACILITIES, Section 7.) 

8) What are state laws and local ordinances regarding transportation 
of children? If there is bus transportation, who provides it? How is it 
financed? Do school buses meet legal requirements? How often are they 
inspected? What are qualifications of bus drivers? Are traffic laws strictly 
enforced -in school areas? regarding stopped school buses? 
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Vil. SCHOOL FINANCE 

Federal-State-Local Relations 

1) What is spent on K-12 public schools in your state? What part is 
funded by the state? by local funds? by federal funds? 

2) How much did your school district receive from state funds for all 
school purposes last year-amounts received, if any for capital expendi- 
tures? from foundation program* or basic or minimum aid? from reim- 
bursement on transportation? for industrial arts or career education? tor 
mentally or physically handicapped children? for the educationally or 
culturally handicapped? for federal lunch programs? other? What money 
for what programs from federal funds? 

3) What percentage of school budget comes from local funds? state 
funds? federal funds? How much of state's share of general federal rev- 
enue sharing was put into education? Did any local revenue sharing 
funds go toward capital expenditures for schools? 

4) On what basis is general state aid to public schools distributed? 
Is part of It in the form of a flat per-pupil grant? How is the formu a for 
aid designed to equalize disparities in resources among districts? Are 
there considerations for: differences in costs between elementary and 
secondary schools? differences in school populations (i.e., numbers ot 
socially or culturally deprived children)? differences in school costs and 
living costs among areas in the state? Are state funds available for specia 
schcx)l programs or purposes? if so, what are they? Does your school gel 
money from these special funds? if so, from which ones? 

5) Are loans available from the state for school construction? under 
what conditions? if there are funds for such loans, has your district bor- 
rowed from them? 

Local Revenues and Expenditures and Fiscal Management . 

1) What IS total operating school budget? How much -m amount 
and percentage-goes for: administration, instruction, operating and 
maintenance, services, fixed charges, insurance, repairs and replace- 
ments, capital outlay (including debt service and amortization^ 

2) Is the budget presented or put together in such a way as to Jridicate 
or outline priorities or goals? How and when is the budget publicized? 
Are there open hearings during the development or presenta ion of the 
proposed budget? Are there separate budgets for each school or are a ! 
under one budget? How are budgeted programs evaluated? Are there at- 
tempts to determine if goals have been achieved? 

•a supplement from state funds to a school district whose property-tax resources cannot 
meet a determined minimum per-pupil amount. 
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3) Who is responsible for school accounting and auditing? What bud- 
getary and fiscal |X)wers does the school board have under state law? 
Are there studies on ways to lower costs or keep them constant without 
sacrificing quality? 

4) What are the local tax sources? What part of the local tax dollar is 
spent on schools? What is the amount of assessed valuation (property 
tax base) in your school district per pupil? How does this figure compare 
with that in other school districts in your state? How does the millage 
levied (tax rate) in your school district compare with that in other dis- 
tricts in the slate? Are ratios between real and assessed values uniform in 
your district? among taxing districts in the state? What governmental unit 
sends out the school district tax statement? 

5) Is it possible to secure additional school funds from local sources? 
How (raising tax rates, reassessment of property, new kinds of taxes, 
other)? Are there state restrictions on local taxing or borrowing powers? 
If so, what are they? Are they statutory or constitutional limitations? 

6) What was per-pupil expenditure in your school district last year? 
How does it compare with other districts in your state? with national 
average? 
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VUl. SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

^^iTIfyour school board is elected, how many voted in the last school 
board election? on last school bond issue? What is the record of public 
support of school bond issues over the past five years? or ten? on millage 
increases? 

2) Is there good re[X)rting by the media about school elections? bond 
issues? school-community issues? other? Could it be improved? Does 
the school board hold open meetings? If so, how many citizens attend? 
How many attend budget hearings? If there are occasions when a large 
number attend, what are the reasons? 

3) How do the schools keep the public informed about programs and 
policies? Are there citizens' advisory committees? If so, how are they set 
up and what are their functions? To whom do they report? Are there ways 
tor the parents, teachers, other citizens, pupils to have input into plan- 
ning, goals, objectives, in the schools? 

4) What kinds of cooperative efforts exist between the schools and 
the local government on school funding, problems of dropouts and 
juvenile delinquency, recreational programs? Are there efforts to involve 
the police and fire departments in safety education? to create better un- 
derstanding between pupils and these departments? it so, what kinds? 

5) Are school buildings and grounds used for community purposes? 
If there are restrictions, what are they? (See SCHOOL SYSTEM, VL 
SCHOOL PLANT AND FACILITIES, Section 9.) Are schools used for par- 
ent education after school hours? What services, if any, are offered to 
adjacent neighborhoods or the community -educational, cultural, recre- 
ational, exchange-of-ideas programs? 

b) Are there efforts to involve citizens with special skills in the schools 
-enlisting a skilled carpenter to come into a wood-working class to 
talk with the pupils about what they are doing or persuading someone 
from a civic organization to work out a project in government or arrang- 
ing a day for professional and business men to talk about job opportuni- 
ties and requirements to those students with career interests? others? How 
IS. the parent organization involved? other local organizations? nearby 
schools of higher education? 

7) Do the schools (administration, school board) involve parents 
students in policy decisions affecting schools? discuss problems with 
parents, parent-teacher organizations, community groups, citizens' ad- 
visory committees? 
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8) What other schools (private, parochial) are in your school district? 
How many children in your district attend them? Are there cooperative 
programs existinjj among them and the public schools? reciprocal shar- 
ing of facilities? 

Decentralization and Community Control 

1) Are there or have there been efforts to decentralize the administra- 
tion in your school district? If so, have they been successful? What are 
the reasons for these efforts? 

2) Has the school system made a study of community control ind de- 
centralization? or is it making such a study? If so, are teachers involved 
or consulted? teachers unions or associations? individual citizens or 
citizen groups? 

3) If there are decentralization projects in effect, how are they being 
funded? Are formal or informal arrangements involving the community 
a part of these projects? In what areas is community control autonomous 
or semi-autonomous? in hiring? curriculum planning? contracting? other? 
Has there been evaluation of the success of decentralization? If so, what 
have been the advantages? disadvantages? 



SOURCES AND RESOURCES 

ORGANIZATIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

(In iiddilion to the sources listed, your own state deptirtments uf ecluciiUon are 
guq<J resources, not only jbout bchools and standards in your sttite but m other 
states. The departments of education m universities dnd colleges in your state 
are also excellent sources of information. Many city school systems are trying a 
variety of approaches to improve the educational process, for example, in 
Denver, Colorado, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Pliiladelphia, Pennsylvania.) 

ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
726 jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20575 

Publishes materials on school finance, teacher training. Publications list upon 
request. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 20036 

Publication list upon request. (Most references related to higher education.) 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20016 



Publishes a magazine and materials for preschools and elementary schools. 
Publications list upon request. i 
CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION, The Libraiy 
235 East 3 1 st Street, New York, New York 1 001 6 

Special problems of urban schools-decentralization, needs of disadvantaged 
children. Publications- list upon request. 
EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 
Suite 300, Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203 
Publishes reports of the project. National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Suite 410, Wilde Lake Village Creen„Columbia, Maryland 21044 
Material upon request. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
- 1 201 1 6th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 20036 

Publishes a large number of general surveys and studies. A large tuffnber of 
organizations affiliated with the NEA, many of which have the sanne address, also 
publish, among them: American Association of School Librarians, American 
Association of School Administrators, Association for Educational Data Systems, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Rural Education 
Association. , . . . 

Publishes a publications catalog annually. Lists publications of divisions and 
affiliated organizations and how to order. - 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
State National Bank Plaza, Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Provides school board members with information on how to develop written 

policies, select a superintendent of schools. Publications list upon request. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D. C. 20202 

Excellent source of publications on guidelines, standards, statistics, compensatory 

education. 

URBAN INSTITUTE 

2100 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20037 

A large number of books focusing on financing of schools. Publications list upon 
request. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Advisory Commission on. Intergovernmental Relations: nl^JAI^^CINC SCH^ 
AND PROPERTY TAX RELIEF -A STATE RESPONSIBILITY, 1973, Washington, 
D.C. 

Clark, Kenneth B.: DARK GHETTO, 1965, New York, Harper & Row. 
Clark Kenneth B : A POSSIBLE REALITY: A DESIGN FOR THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HIGH ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT FOR INNER-CITY STUDENTS, 10/2, 
New York, Emerson Hall. 
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Dale, Edgar: BUILDING A LEARNING ENVIRONMENT, 1972, Bloomington, 
Indiana, Ph\ Delta Ka[>pa Educational Foundation. 

Eisner, Elliot VV. and Vallance, Eluabeth: CONFLIQING CONCEPTIONS OF 
CURRICULUM, 1974, Berkeley, California, McCutchan Publishing Corporation. 

Fanlmi, Mario D. and Gittell, Manlyn. DECENTRALIZATION. ACHIEVING 
REFORM, 1973, Nevv York, Praeger. 

Fantini, Mario D. and Young, M. A.. DESIGNING EDUCATION FOR TOMOR- 
ROW'S CITIES, 1970, Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 

Fealherstone, Joseph. SCHOOLS WHERE CHILDREN LEARN, 1971, New York, 
Leveright. 

Holt, John CaldweiL FREEDOM AND BEYOND, 1972, New York, E. P. Dutton. 

Holt, John Caldwell -Two earlier books, HOW CHILDREN FAIL,' 19H an^' 
HOW CHILDREN LEARN, 1967, published by Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
might be helpful to sonw. 

Kozol, Jonathan. DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE, 1967, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Kuzol, Jonathan. FREE SCHOOLS, 1972, Boston, Massachusetts, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

National Educattunal Finance Pruject. ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR FINANC- 
ING EDUCATION, Volume 5, 1971, Gainosville, Florida. 

NATION'S CITIES, March 1974 issue has a number of articles about "Youth 
Involvement in City Halj," 

Saxe, Richard W.. OPENING THE SCHOOLS. ALTERNATIVE WAYS OF LEARN- 
ING, 1972, Berkeley, California, McCutchan Publishing Corporation. 

Schrag, Peter. VOICES IN THE CLASSROOM, 1965, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Beacon Press. 

Silberman, Charles E.. CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOM, 1970, New York, Random 
House. 

Silberman, Charles E.. THE OPEN CLASSROOM READER, 1973, New York, 
Random House, 

The Urban Institute. PROPERTY TAX REFORM, 1973, Washington, D.C 

Thomburg, Herschel D.. SCF^OOL LEARNING AND INSTRUCTION. READ- 
INGS, 1973, Monterey, California, Brooks/Cole. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office uf Education. 
STATE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND SELECTED LEGAL MATERIALS 
RELATING TO. PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, 1973, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 ($1 .30). 
Includes >tate bv state compendium of cunstituttunal provisions relating to 
educational provi5>ion5>, tdxing provisions, and bummaries of pertinent court 
cases in each state. 

Van Til, William CURRICULUM. QUEST FOR RELEVANCE, 1971, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Walberg, Herbert ].. EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE, 1974, 
Berkeley, California, McCutchan Publishing Corporation. 
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The manuscript for this handbook was carcfuMy 
read b> members of 29 local level patent/citizen 
organizations dedicated to improving the quality 
of public education which their children receive. 
Other persons carefullv read the material from the 
varying backgrounds of educator, board member, 
and parents of children be>ond school age. Ms. 
Fernandez received man) cpmments, criticisms, 
suggestions for changes and remarks of praise for 
sections felt to be of particular help. All comments 
were carefull> reviewed and man> are now a part 
of this handbook. We are indebted to each of the 
following for their time, talent and counsel. 

William Anderson, Katharine L. Auchincloss, 
Mary Lou Bassford, Margaret Bates. Barbara 
Bishop, Nancy and Michael Buonora. Janet Bole, 
Elizabeth Clarke, Freda Egnal, Doris Evey. Chcrvl 
Francis, Janic Freeman, Cath> Green, Frederick 
Halc>, Nancy Harrison, Mar> Margaret Klceh, 
Mary Conwa> Kohlcr. Alton Lemon, Ellen Lurie, 
Sand> Me>er, Esther Miller, Norma Millctt, Diane 
Morales, Ann Nader, Patricia Nicjadlik, Helen 
Norton, Helen Oakcs, Jennifer Pcltzcr, Betty Read, 
Nancy Rodenski, Charlotte R>an, Toby Sanchez, 
Sandra Sapcllo, Arbutus Sidcr, Shelly Yanoff and 
Sandra Zaccaria. 

Nancy Gross provided extensive editorial talent 
on short deadlines. She is a welcomed addition to 
our publishing effort. 

For the errors, omissions and oversights which 
arc part of even the most dedicated efforts, the au- 
thor and NCCE assume responsibility. 
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mHOOUCTION 

Do >ou want to know how to organize an effcc- 
live parent group? How to develop a plan of action 
that gets results? How to deal effectively with 
school officials? How to make a parent organization 
work? How to develop leadership, plan meetings, 
use funds and ffnd resources? 

It IS to answer these questions^ and many others 
--that this handbook has been written. It is di- 
rected towards parents who are concerned about 
their children's education and about the environ- 
ment in which that education takes place, and who 
have organized or would like to organize^ a 
parents^ group that can make a positive contribu- 
tion towards improving conditions at their chil- 
dren's schools. 

Parents do have rights in the education of their 
children -and not only human rights, but legal 
rights, as well. And, by their own activity, parents 
can do much to enforce and extend these rights at 
the schools their children attend. 

The focus of this handbook is the smallest unit 
of parent organization the parent group at a 
schuuL Wc have chosen this focus for two reasons: 
because it deals with the issue that strikes closest 
to home for every parent his or her own children's 
schooling, and because the local school group is the 
basic unit on which city-wide and state-wide parent 
organizations are built. 

Parents who want their local group to be effective 
may have to start organizing from the ground up; 
their school may have no parent group. They may 
have to revitalize a parent group that has become 
lifeless. Or they may have to work to redirect the 
energies of the existing parent organization. 

Whatever the specific situation or needs, this 
handbook should be helpful. It 'S based on tech- 
niques and approaches that have worked and are 
working— in communities throughout the country 



and in schools from kindergarten through high 
school, and that are effective in dealing with a wid^^ 
variet) of vcr> different kinds of problems and 
circumstances. 

The question and ansv^er format we have used is 
designed to make the handbook easier to work with^ 
It enables you to go directly to the section that 
speaks to the particular problem that concerns you 
at any given time. YouMl find some very specific 
suggestions and checklists, you'll also find some 
general guidelines. So pick out pieces that are use- 
ful. Adapt ideas to fit your situation. Don't feel 
discouraged if things don't run as sm^thly as 
words on paper might suggest. People and hand- 
books are two different things. And don't be sur- 
prised if you make mistakes, but try to learn from 
them. Growing pains are to be expected This hand* 
book has been developed on the basis of what has 
worked for parent groups. It may help you avoid 
some of the pitfalls and grow faster. 

Material in this handbook can be reproduced 
without permission. However, full notation of the 
source should be given, as follows: 

From. Parents Organumg to Improve Schools 

Nalional Committee for Citizens m Education 

Suite 4 10 

Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia. Maryland 21044 
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CHAPTER 

murm mm 

This chapter is for you if you want to find out 
how to begin a parents' group. There may already 
be a parents' organization in >our school. You jcan 
find out if there is by asking the principal. But if 
there IS no such organization.. x)r if, after you have 
attended some meetings and done some work with 
the established parents' group, you feelthat another 
group is needed, this chapter should help you on the 
very first steps. Obviousl>, you may not have to go 
through all the steps proposed here. And if you pre- 
fer one suggestion to the others, tr> that one first. 

IF YOUR CHILD IS JUST BEGIN- 
NING PUBLIC SCHOOL OR IF 
YOU ARE NEW IN THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD, HOW CAN YOU 
FIND OTHER CONCERNED 
PARENTS? 

1. Ask your child's teacher for the names of 
other parents in >our child's class. Perhaps you 
could arrange for a pot luck supper or after-school 
meeting with them. 

2. Attend Board of Education (or School Board) 
meetings and see if other concerned parents are 
there. 

3. Write a letter to the editor of your community 
newspaper asking other concerned parents to get in 
touch with you. And read your local newspaper for 
news of parent groups. 

4. Ask the librarian at the school or the public 
library for names of other people conicerned about 
public schools in the community. 

5 
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5. Contact community organizations to find 
other interested persons. If these organizations do 
not have Education Committees, sec if you can 
begin one. ™^ 



ONCE YOU HAVE FOUND A FEW 
PEOPLE TO WORK WITH, HOW 
CAN YOU INVOLVE MORE? 

The first step is for your small group to discuss 
the issues that concern you, as outlined in Chap- 
ter 2. Then look for other concerned parents by 
calling an open meeting. A flyer is a good device for 
letting interested parents know your plans. It might 
read as follows: 




Sec if the principal will send a copy home with 
each child. If not^ post copies in stores, churches 
and community centers and hand them out to stu- 
dents as they leave the school grounds. Or try per- 
bonal contact b> telephone, by going door-to-door, 
b> making an announcement at other community 
meetings. See if the local-radio station will make a 
public serviceiinnounccment. 

HOW DO YOU DECIDE IF A NEW 
ORGANIZATION IS NEEDED 
OR IF IT WOULD BE BETTER 
TO WORK WITH THE EXISTING 
GROUP? \ 

Before you decide to fprm a new organization, 
there are some questions you should consider: 

/. Who controls the established organization? 
Parents? Teachers? Principals? Who selects the 
leadership? Who votes on important issues? 

(If you want your group to be controlled by 
parents, it would be a good idea to follow the 
lead of many successful parent organizations, 
which give voting membership only to the 
parents or legal guardians of children in the 
school, and offer non^voting. supporting mem- 
bership to all other interested persons.) 
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2. Is the existing organization afraid of or not 
formed for action? 

(It may have other purposes: social, fund- 
raising, or doing what the principal wants.) 

3, Has a clique or inside, grjufp^ainj^MicLcm^ 
trol that new people cannot work their way into 
leadership positions? 

(Check the b>-laws. Find out how elections are 
run. A democratically run organization holds 
regular elections by voting members; it makes 
voting membership easy to attain; it ofTers a 
choice among candidates.) 
Ifthe established organization is a parent/teacher 
group, you 3hould consider these questions, also. 

(a) Do parents control the decision-making 
and selection of leadership? Who has voting 
membership? 

(b) Do the teachers have a union and build- 
ing committee to represent their interests? If 
so, should the parent association speak for 
parent interests? 

(c) What happens when teachers' contracts 
are up for renewal? Do parents have an effec- 
tive voice in safeguarding the interests of their 
children? Who controls the parent/teacher as- 
sociation if a strike is threatened the parents, 
or teachers, or principal? 

HOW DOES A NEW PARENT GROUP 
ESTABLISH ITS IDENTITY? 

The primary goal of a parent group should be 
recognition by other parents that it is an effective 
organization working to benefit the children at 
>our school. Recognition b> school officials should 
be a secondary question, and it will come onl> after 
or as a result of being known as a voice for parent 
and student concerns. The best way to establish 
your identity is to take action that improves the 
quality of education at your children's school. That 
means: 

1 . Winning one issue at a time having a track 
record of small victories for children and parents, 

2. Alway.s being well informed. 

3. Being persistent and committed to hanging 
in when the going gets rough. 

4. In addition, it is important for the group to 
have a name and mailing address so that .school 




officials and parents can get in touch >>ith you, and, 
as a pubiicit> device, it is a good idea to use buttons 
or bumper stickers with the group name. 

IF YOU SET UP A NEW ACTION- 
ORIENTED ORGANIZATION, 
HOW SHOULD YOU RELATE 
TO THE ESTABLISHED 
GROUP? 

First, sec if the existmg organization is interested 
in the same goals as you are. Perhaps it can be 
turned into an activist gr^up, or perhaps your group 
can become its action committee. If these things arc 
not po^s^blc, >ou should nevertheless tr> to explain 
your goals to its members. Encourage their sugges- 
tions, making it clear that both groups are needed 
and have roles to pla>. Point out that all parents 
have the same aim good education for their chil 
dren and that >ou do not want to compete as 
rivals. 

Parents should ne\er fight publicly with one an- 
other. Thc> should present a united front to the 
s>stem. Do not allow an>onc or an> thing to set 
>ou fighting each other, thus diverting >our ener* 
gies and attention from children's needs. Keep >our 
own group focused on action and do not waste en* 
ergy fighting other parents. 

WHAT ARE THE FIRST STEPS IN 
ESTABLISHING AN ORGANI- 
ZATION? 

Taking aitton to improve the quality of educa- 
tion IS the most important first step, but there are 
other organizational tasks that must be done at 
some point. 

I. Select leadership: 
After giving notice, preferably by mail, and 
givmg people sufficient time to be able to plan 
to come, elect leadership. Select functional 
officers, not figure-heads or empty titles. Three 
jobs that must be done are those of the 

A. Chairperson to call meetings and keep 

in touch with the over- 
, all operation. 

B. Secretary to keep minutes and written 

records. 
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C. Treasurer—xo keep careful financial 
records. 

A new organi/ation nia> want to elect or select 
itj> leadership for short terms (three months, 
for example) so that if the individuals chosen 
do not develop the needed leadership abilities, 
new people can step in. Some groups try a ro- 
tating presidency at the beginning, to keep the 
group flexible and to allow the **best'' leader- 
ship to emerge. Avoid getting locked into the 
trap of having the organization live or die on 
one individual's success or failure. A healthy 
organization often has shared leadership and 
develops an ever-renewing supply of leaders. 
But it is also important to allow for organiza- 
tional stabilit> through some re-election of 
solid leaders. 

2. Choose a name: 

The choice of a name should be a group de- 
cision, and the name itself should reflect the 
goals or special role of the group. It should be 
short and easy to say, and should catch atten- 
tion. Some names of parents' groups are: 
Parents United, Parents Union for Children; 
Advocates for Children, Our Kids, Parents for 
Better Schools; Parents for Education. 

3. Find a meeting place: 

If possible, try to meet in a public place the 
school, a church, a community organization 
clubhouse, a library. Under certain circum- 
stances, you may want to meet in a home. 

4. Do not concern yourselves immediately with 
by-laws. 

Worrying about by-laws early in the game 
can sap the tune and energy the group should 
be spending on planning, action, fact finding, 
and talking with other parents. Agree on rules 
as the need arises instead of spending long 
hours on the wording of by-laws. 

5. Incorporation can also be dealt with later. 

Do not concern yourself with this question 
until >our organization has developed a record 
of accomplishment, and until you have found 
a lawyer who will do the necessary work for 
nothing or at cost. 
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Action that improves the qualit> of education is 
the goal of a parent group. There are four steps that 
must be taken if parent action is lo be effective. 

1 . Identify Problems 

2. Set the Action Goal 

3. Plan Strategy 

4. Evaluate 



STEP (1) IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS 



l.LIST THE MOST PRESSING PROB- 
LEMS AT YOUR SCHOOL. Find out what your 
concerns are» where the problems lie. LISTEN to 
each other. 

Ask each member of the group to help brain- 
storm to discover problems. Do not stop to discuss 
each problem just briefly state it and write it out 
on a blackboard or on a sheet of paper large enough 
so that ever>one can see it. (This helps focus the 
group discussion so that it does not turn into a 
''gripe** session.) 

Record each problem that is mentioned^ on a 
blackboard, a poster board, or >ard-length sheet of 
paper. (Write big so that everyone in the group can 
bce the writmg. And stay as close as possible to the 
origmal language in which the problem was de- 
scribed.) Suppose >our list looked like the one on 
the following page. 

Another wa> to begin to identify problems is to 
use the checklist on the following page "How 
Good Is Our School?" 





It ^ tilt ''li^kKM^ *d<!HI ' liill 

, Aft )am mi^toom''^^' 

Uwte a tmM^ 






t Persons planning the meeting could add questions relevant to~ 
a particular school. You could also add spaces for varied re- 
sponses. Yes No Sometimes i 
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2. SELECT ONE PROBLEM to zero in on and 
AGREE to work a5> a group to bolve one problem at 
a time. 

Since a group cannot solve ever> problem imme 
diatel>, make an agreement to work together to 
set priorities and concentrate efforts. 

On a separate sheet of paper or on the black- 
board list the following: 

Criteria that the group can use for selecting the 
main issue. 

(a) Is it a problem that is URGENT in the 
school? 

It is easier to generate feeling and action 
around an urgent, highly visible problem. 
It's a good beginning spot, 

(b) Is it a problem that UNITES the parents 
in the group? 

Avoid divisive issues, especially when the 
group is ncNV. Instead, select issues on which 
there is basic agreement. For example, all 
the members of the group would probably 
agree that students and parents should have 
some choice about the kind of education the 
school provides. But there might be deep 
differences of opinion as to the best curricu- 
lum or approach to learning. 
One uniting issue might be that of parents' 
rights (see pages 48 and 49). 

(c) Is it a problem that THIS group of parents 
can do something about? 

Looking at the sample list of problems on 
page 10, a group of parents could get the sec- 
ond floor bathroom repaired (Item I), but 
would probably not be in a position to change 
the teachers' contract (Item G), at least not 
immediately. Changing the teachers' con- 
tract would be a long-range goal and prob- 
ably would need a coalition with other 
groups. 

(d) Is it a problem that INTERESTS ME 
leach one in thegroupp 

Solving the problem should give every mem- 
ber of the group some "pay-off," in the sense 
that everyone feels gratification or sees 
some evidence of an improved educational 
situation for the children . Those group mem- 
bers who don't get some satisfaction out of 



working on the problem will drop out sooner 
or later. 

(c) Is It a problem that is 0,K,for me and for 
this group to H'orA: on? 

If working on the problem raises conflict of 
interest questions for too many members, 
they may quietly back off. For example, if 
the rude office secretary is the wife of the 
employer of many parents in the group, or 
the wife of the minister of the main church 
in town ^hese conflicts would have to be 
very honestly and directly discussed before 
selecting it as the first problem. 

(0 Is it a problem that is WINN ABLE? Can 
>ou succeed in a reasonably short period of timeT^ 
Win some small, specific changes— then 
tackle some of the harder ones. Solving a 
problem builds group solidarity and pro- 
vides the momentum to attack tough prob- 
lems. For example, parents could dclib- 
eratelj decide to get the bathroom fixed as a 
first step because that problem is "winna- 
ble'* in a short period of time, 
(g) Is the problem a SYMPTOM or a ROOT 
CA USE of low quality education? 

Sometimes a new group deliberately will de- 
cide to work on a problem that is a symp- 
tom rather than a root cause because it is 
U6uall> easier to cure a symptom. However, 
the groap should be aware of this, and should 
not be under the illusion that curing the 
symptom will solve the fundamental 
problems. 



STEP \2) SETTING THE ACTION 
^ GOAL 

It l^ vital for the group to state and agree on two 
major points: 

What you want changed. 

When you want it changed. 

After >ou have selected the main problem to be 
ivorked on you may need to assign people to get the 
faints before setting your action goal and plan of 
action, (See chapter 3 Knowledge Is Power). 

The same criteria for selecting the problem 
shpuld be used to define and zero in on the action 
goal. (See page 13). 
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Defining an action goal is no easy task, and as 
the group begins to get more specific and move to- 
ward a plan of action, disagreement may surface 
The group may need to pause and reassess: 

Is everyone clear why this action goal should 
be pursued? 

Can everyone still *'buy into'' trying to Solve 
it? 



Is the action goal specific enough tc produce 
some results fairly soon? 
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STEP (5) PLANNING STRATEGY. 



Develop a short range set of action plans con 
crete first steps and more generalized next steps. 

Fact finding is usuallv the first step m a plan of 
action It serves to acquaint members of the group 
^ith the nature of the problems and also prepares 
the group to plan the best strategy Do not get 
locked into a plan of action that does not consider 
new information 

In our example, the group would come to the next 
meeting to report the results of their fact-finding 

mm ^'^mm Jl^^ 

b'Siuss alternative tv^vs to resolve th^ prob 
lems and then choose an action plan that will se» 
cure the must immediate result % 

In this Lase the group might decide on the fol- 
lowing 

1 Mb. Summm mil m^mpAy n^ify c^ft^-c 
5p|ir*a|#^ why ^ a^^e ^>«^,i4^ tK^^i 
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You will notice that the plan of action is very 
6pCK.ific» with people assigned to specific tasks, with 
dales and times wlearl> agteed upon, with flexibility 
and a chance to report back and agree upon next 
steps. 

Each time the group meets, the following should 
be discussed: 

What new information do we have that affects 

our plan of action? 
What do we need to /c/zow or do next? 
Who will take responsibility for each task? 
When do we want these tasks accomplished'^ 
If these questions are asked, no one will leave a 
meeting that has been "just talk/* and no action. 



Evaluating is simply finding out what has hap- 
pened. What have wc accomplished? What do wc 
aced to do next? 

Get regular feedback from the group by asking 
How arc wc doing as a group? 
Is everyone in agreement with what we're 
doing? 

What did we do that was effective? 
What mistakes did we make? 

Self-evaluation is important for building a strong 
group As much as 20% of the group*s time should 
be allowed for this kind of feedback. It helps the 
group j>ce where it is. It gives members a chance to 
air feeling (positive and negative) directly in the 
group instead of "back-biting'* over the telephone 
or after the meeting 

This may seem risky and scary at first, you may 
be afraid that conflict and disagreement will split 
the gruup. But in fact, groups are more likely to 
dissolve if hurt feelings or differences of opinion are 
ignored or allowed to fester under the surface 
with some people dropping out or others hanging 
on until there*s a "blow-out." 

In a group of 10-20 people (more than 20 may 
v^ant to divide into sub groups), the leader of the 
group mav suggest that each person take a minute 
or two 10 respond lo the question "How are we do- 




EVALUATING: 
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ing as d parent group? Are we being effective?** 
with no comments or dibwu^sion ofthe points made. 
The leader must firmh tnsist that this rule he 
obeyed until e\er\one has had his/her say. This dl 
loMr^ cvervone to speak and be heard without fear 
of being criticized and it also gets all the feelings 
out on the table. 

A number of negative feelings ma> surface. But 
dun t be surprised at the positive onei> You're also 
likely to hear 

/ see now that I need a parent group if Tm 
to be effective. 

I've learned how to ask the right questions, 
I used to think no one else cared. I see now 
that's not true 
FEEDBACK IS A SECESSITY. not a frill 
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Getting and using inforrndtion U the basis for 
efTeclive action. As a group and as individuals 
parents must develop fact-finding skills if they are 
to improve the j;chools. 

HOW CAN YOU GET IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION? 

1 . Ask school officials for a copy in writing of 
an> School pohc> or budget information etc , you 
mav need. Ask the principal (irst. If necessary, go 
up the chain of authority to the superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

Make your request in vxnting and keep a iurbon 
copy for your records 

2, Ask students, 'Aho can be an excellent source 
of mft^rmation, abuut ^vhai really happens in the 
schools 

Your o»An children, their friends, and your 
friends' children or a survey of student opinion can 
help give an honest picture of what goes on and 
what IS needed 

1 Identify persons on the school staff (teachers, 
custodians, the librarian, counselors, classroom 
aides) whu are concerned about quality education 
and who kni)W what in fact occurs daily in the 
school Be tarejul to protei t ^our sources of in/or- 
mation Never identify the persons who gave you 
vital information unless you have received their 
permission If there is tension 'n the school or de- 
structive personnel, stall members' jobs may be 
endangered it they "talk out of school." Mureover. 
there are limits to what even the best intentioncd 
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staff members can do. A teacher, for example, can 
raise questions and push for change **through chan- 
nels" but in the end is a school employee and sub- 
ject to dismissal. However, a parent group can ask 
questions, make demands, and push for changes as 
consumers and citizens without fear of losing their 
jobs and with independent power in their hands 

4. Find out what is happening in other school 
districts b> visiting the schools (usually call first to 
make an appointment) or by making contact with 
parents in other school systems, 

5. Write the State Board of Education and/or 
Chief Stale School Officer (Secretary, Commis- 
sioner, or Superintendent of Public Education) (sec 
list of addresses on page 30) for specific and general 
information to double check what you find through 
other sources For example, you may inquire about 
policies and programs in othet school districts in 
the state 

6. Write to national organizations that can sup- 
pi) independent sources of information and ideas 
on what other parent groups are doing Among the 
organizations that can help are: 

• National Committee for Citizens in Educa- 

tion, Suite 410, Wilde Lake Village 
Green, Columbia, Maryland 21044. Toll- 
free call 800 - Network 

• Institute for Responsive Education, 704 

Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts02215. 

• Childrens Defense Fund, 1763 Street, 

N W . Washington, D.C. 20009. 

• Law>ers Committee for Civil Rights Under 

Law, 733 15th Street, N.W., Suite 520, 
Washington, DC\ 20005. 

• National Coalition of ESEA Title I Par- 

ents, 416 W. Sixth Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware 19801 

o National School Boards A.ssociation, 800 
State National Bank Pla/a, Evanston, 
Illinois 60201 
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what is the best way to ask 
for informatson from 
School officjals? 

1. Make requests in y^riting whenever possible 
and keep a carbon cop> of all requests even those 
that are handwritten, 

2. Do not hold back for fear of seeming nosey. 
V'ou arc not sticking >our nose in other people's 
business. Your children's education and the way 
the public schools arc run arc your business. 
Thc>Vc >our children and it's >our tax money that 
enables public schools to exist. School officials are 
hired as >our public servants. In fact, it is their re- 
^pon!>ibilit> to inform >ou, the public. Parents have 
a right to know all that the educators know. 

3. Do not be put off by vague answers. Ask the 
question again as spccificall> and directly as 
possible. Sometimes school officials assume that 
parents don't reall> care to know the detailed facts 
ui aien't equipped to handle such information. B> 
ihc directness and persistence of >our questions you 
can help educate school officials both to their re- 
>ponsibilit> to inform parents and to the fact that 
parents are a group to contend with. One school 
official told a parent organization* *'We were as- 
tounded when >ou asked for precise figures on read- 
ing budgets tor each school. No parents have ever 
a>kcd for it before But I reali/e >ou need the infor- 
mation to reallv understand the reading program/' 

4 Don t he put off hv educational jargon. If 
vou di>n't understand such phrases as **standard- 
i/ed tests/* ime-itcm allocations/' "learning dis- 
abiiilie^/' do not let embarrassment keep you from 
asking v\hat thev mean. Sometimes educational 
(argon is used to <.loud the issue or to create *Mn- 
sidcrs'* and ^'outsiders Show vour intelligence by 
asking questions when >ou don't know the terms or 
facts 

> Be persistent Keep asking In one school dis- 
trict It took parents 18 months to get the reading 
scores for eavh school published in readable form. 

f> If information is given in educational largon, 
hard to read statistics, or boring technical style, 
tind M)meonc in the parent group or m the commu 
nitv M newspaper reporter, or university teacher, a 




librarian, a minit»tcr) who can decode it into accw 
rate and readable form i»o >our members can make 
use of it. 

7. If your requests for information are consist 
ently ignored, try sending a certified letter. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO IF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS REFUSE TO GIVE 
YOU THE INFORMATION YOU 
NEED? 

Most states now have a "right to know** or "Sun- 
shine Law/* which grants every citizen the right to 
examine and make copies of public levords of pub- 
lic agencies like school districts. These may include 
salaries of personnel, budgets, records and minutes 
and resolutions passed at School Board meetings, 
and (Scores of standardized reading tests). Write to 
your Governor or State Attorney General for a 
copy of the *'right-to-know** lau in your state. 

If school officials refuse to give you information, 
have them show vou m writing the law stating citi 
/ens are not entitled to the information. If the) 
persist in theu refusal, inform \ our local newspaper 
and/ or get in touch with The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 22 Fast 40th Street. New York, N Y 
10016 It can provide information and advice on 
steps to take 

WHAT KINDS OF INFORMATION 
CAN PARENTS ASK FOR? 

1 You can ask for anv inftirmation that you 
need 'Sunshine laws" usuall> define what does 
NOT have to be released 

2 Information about monev. decision-making 
power, and accountability is often vital 

Al! school policies should be in writing Ask for 
proof of existence of a pohcy For example. polic> 
on homework* promotion. pla».ement in classes, 
earl) dismissal should all be in writing. A Parents 
and Students Handbook containing such infoima 
tion should be given to each parent and student. 

Budgets general and specific are public in 
formation It is ahsolutel) vital to gel copies of the 
school budget How monev is spent often shows the 
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real priorities of a bchool i>>stem. Compare budget 
priorities with stated goals. And be sure that >our 
school district holds open public budget hearings. 

Reading scores the results of standardized 
tests are cspcciaH> important. Ask for school-by 
swhool and gradc b) grade breakdosvns. (Individual 
student scores are available only to the child*s 
parents.) 

Goals of the school The parent group could 
begin the year by asking the principal for a \^ritten 
statement of the goals for the school general goals 
and specific goals for that year. Every parent 
should be gi^en a copy so that everyone can discuss 
themataparciu meeting. (see sample letter below.) 




What tfc^jro^ 5o if oji*? sici»60^ ^'f^ \ 
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BOARD OF eOUCATlON 



ELECTED 
OH 

APPOINTED 



SuPtRlNTg NDtNT 



A*>S1 bUP* C UWRIC Ul U\1 DiRhC TOR 
AND OTMf R AOMlNtSTRATORi. 



PRKNiC IPAL 




"//i /(ifv^ u /i«'t>/ til Writ /\ t/Z/K-r administrators" may mean 
25->ihi opU A \k for an ttri^imuutnm < hart for your sc hool dis~ 
irui from iht sapt rmit nJ' nt Fmd out the structure in your 
sJufo! disirtit fill tn iht nami \ and phone numbers of key 
peopU 
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School Board Resolutions and Minutes In 6omc 
districts procedures have been adopted that enable 
parents to get and act upon information. 

A The conferences and executive sessions 
held before the public school board meeting are 
open to the public. 

B. The agenda for school board meetings is 
mailed beforehand to interested parent groups. 

C. Copies of resolutions to be voted upon are 
given to parents and citizens attending the meeting. 

D. Parents and citizens can ask questions 
about and speak to specific resolutions before a 
vote is taken. 

E. Special public hearings on the budget are 
held, with full notice in the newspaper and mailings 
to concerned citizens to inv iie citizen response. 

F Public notice in the newspaper is given be- 
fore the Board votes on tenure for teachers. 



HOW DO YOU DISCOVER THE 
POWER STRUCTURE OF THE 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM SO YOU KNOW WHOM 
TO CONTACT TO INITIATE 
CHANGES? 

The diagram on the opposite page shows the 
formal organizational structure of most school 
districts. 

The formal power structure who hires and fires, 
who IS accountable to whom li public information 
and should be available upon request. Make sure 
parents know the general structure and also the 
names of the persons with whom the) must deal. A 
Parent Handbook listing the names and school 
telephone numbers of all stafT in local schools is 
useful. 

The informal power structure how decisions 
actually get made and who wields the real power 
can onl> be discovered b> asking questions and 
learning through actions. 





4. HnvefoliAor misteaditi mfomMiUi^ xpiommxtm 

HOW to INSPECT AND ftEVIEW 
YOUR CMIUJ^S «6C:ORl?: 

Mdke m appointment to review your t\\M% words, 
jCa!i iiK/hcr counselor fim* You may have ta make .stf 
appointment wUh thepdncipa!. ^ ^ / 

Esaminc th€ rmr4—Vhn to spend from 30 minuter, 
lo 2 hours. Someone will probably explairt the vnnou4 
forms to you, then you should request, and if iiucfc^sary^ 
^ruNist thai you b« given lime to look ihrou^ Ih^ record, 
t^y yourself at joue own pacs. Exi^mine the back and the 

jfromofc^^eryform. 

mnU*£^i£Asii h^vA the ri&ht la take notes on 

material iMhe record. You may have copies of anything 

in ths record. (There may be a charge for copi^.) 

THE RECORD CCNSIST&OF: ^ 

1. pupil Pocket-- holding an us^^ortmenVof form^. 

2. test Results- which may be in the pupil pocket or 
elsewhere. „ - ». 

3. Medical Records- which are usually filed m the 
nurse's office, ^ 

4> Attendance Records -which may be m the pupil 
pocket or elsewhere, --^ 

5. Gradcs.-Grades and teachers comments for previ- 
ous years should bein the pupH pocket . 

IN ADDITION. A CHIUO'S RECORDS 
MAY INCLUDE: 

iXounseling Record-- which is kept in the.coun- 
sdor*& office* ^ . . t i 

2. Psychological Rccord' Which may Ik m the pupu 
pocket oirel^ewherc* ' ^ ^ . , 

k DiM^iplmo Record If acqutrijd m another school, \i 
rtdl be in the pupH pocket. If ucquircd in the prc^ttti? 
^whooU it wiU probably be in tiie admmistratof^ offic^. 
lou dtould a^li to all parts of the diHcipUnciT^coat 

hvt further tofotmation oi asrfstoi^vi conta^i: Parents 
Union for Public Schools m Phfladdphm- 574^.^>7. 

Rctfmi«d ^uh f^tm.vMon Par^Mx I o.on U^, py ^Ik VhooU 4J.1 N Broad 
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HOW CAN INFORMATION BE USED 
EFFECTIVELY? 



1. Inform other purenis wittu 
A. Fivers - Fact Sheets. When using flyers or 
fact sheets to get information to other par- 
ents, make them factual, concise, and well 
organi/ed and use clear, simple language. A 
sample flyer on Right to Inspect School 
Records is shown on the opposite page. 
"(a) how much factual information is in- 
cluded on one page 
(h) the telephone number and address of 
a contact for further information 
IS listed 

{c) spacing makes it readable and atlrac- 



(</) the language is simple and precise. 
B. \ew\letter\ A regular newsletter or news 
sheet preferably mailed to every parent at 
a school helps keep all parents belter 
inlormed 

(\ Newspapers. raJuK ielexision The report- 
ers on your local papers, and radio and tele- 
vision stations should be provided with in- 
formation regularly by mail and they should 
be contacted personally as important prob- 
lems surface < Facts and flgures are espe- 
wiallv appealing to them ) Put contact people 
on your nevvsletter mailing list Letters to 
the eJiti^r about good programs or prob- 
lems can he used to inform other parents 
and concerned citi/ens A written press re- 
lease IS a good way to tell your story ac- 
curately <( ontact the National Committee 
for ( iti/ens m \ ducation for a press-media 
handbook ) 
2. inform school officials: 

\, Sihnol Board M embers Do not assume 
that School Board members are a^vare of 
problems ihat parents see at local schools 
Help them learn by sending them informa- 
tion c<bout these problems befv>re the School 
Board meeting takes place Be sure you in- 
form c^crv member of the Board In some 
school districts, I he superintendent (and 



tive 
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administrators) like the power that control 
over information gives them and do not 
fully inform Board members. 

Invite individual members of the Board 
to visit >our school with members of your 
parent group 
B. School superintendent The school sup- 
erintendent lb usuall> faced with many pres- 
sures on his/her time and also may not be 
fully aware of what is happening to children 
in a particular school. It may be both 
courtesy and good strategy to send a copy 
of letters and documents to the superintend- 
ent also 

Presenting facts to school otficials the 
principal, superintendent, and/or school 
board is a muM Some groups establish 
monthly meetings with the principal. 
3. I so F\( TS as a basis for ACTION and use 
\C 1 IONS to unco>cr more t AC I S. 

\. Some vital inlormation can only be un- 
covered alter taking some action first. For 
example, a parent group vould decide to 
toe us on repairing broken toilets and after 
gathering some (acts decide to meet with 
the principal to present their demands. At 
that meeting thev mav find that the prin- 
^.ipal has to no avail already written at 
least three letters requesting repairs and 
leeling frustrated He, she may welcome 
the parents' support and initiative and 
suggest that parents send a letter to the 
facilities repair department with a copy to 
the superintendent 
B. As discussed in Chapter 2, make a tenta- 
tive plan of action but expect to keep itn- 
iO\enng more information ^vith eath step 
of the action plan That is why it is so im- 
portant to report back to the total group 
alter taking action (such as, for example, 
meeting with school otlkials) 
Carefully written records are critical, 
keep a loi^ of all telephone calls and let- 
ters to school oHkials. and be sure to re- 
cord date and time 
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I), After a meeting with hchool ofticidls» ^vnte 
d letter of understanding of what occurred 
at the meeting It can be as simple as this. 

"Our understanding of the issues dis- 
cussed and agreements reached at the 
meeting on (date and time) were: 

Present at the meeting were (li$t names 
of parents and list name of school offi- 
cials )** 
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An important part of an> action plan is negoti- 
ating vvith i>chool utTiciaU. Some md> be valuable 
alliej* But otheri> ma> be evasive or difficult to deal 
With Vou mui>t expect both kinds and be able to 
deal with them 

HOW CAN YOU IDENTIFY AND 
WORK WITH CONCERNED 
SCHOOL STAFF'? 

1 it 1^ a mistake to assume that all teachers^ 
principals* or other school officials are "the enemy .** 
Man) aredeeplv concerned about the children svith 
whom the) spend live or more hour:^ a da). Such 
dedicated school stafT need;* support and praise. It 
IS critical to discover who the) are and to build good 
working relationships with them. 

2 Askmg questions and testing people*s re- 
i>ponses to specific situations are the best wa)s to 
Jcr.tifv allies Expect difTcrent allies at different 
limes For example* classroom teachers may be 
strong allies on dav to da> issues, but disagree- 
ments mav develop when the teachers* contract is 
up for rene^Aal 

3 \lwa\s focus on the real problem rather 
than blaming the person neare>i at hand. For ex- 
ample* the root cause of poor qualitv education 
ma> be the alliance of pohf^ians and power elite 
who cuntrul the School Board and tie the hands of 
the school ^tafT C lassroom teachers^ like police- 
men, often get blamed because the) are on the front 
l»nes and arc mi>re usible than those who ma) be 
controlling the ^ommunitv behind dosed doors. 
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HOW CAN PARENT GROUPS LEARN 
TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS? 



\fler a parent group has decided on the prob- 
lcrn(s) thai need to be solved and change:^ ihat need 
to be made to meet their children'^ needs, demands 
(or requests) must be presented to the school prin- 
cipal or perhaps tu the School Board At this point, 
vou must anticipate responses from school officials 
which may be excuses for inaction. 

Some groups role-pla> the situation at a planning 
meeting in order to get practice in responding to 
school officials' reasons for inaction Tnvo parents 
could be assigned to plav the role of principal and 
counselor and given a list of vvays to avoid dealing 
svith the parents' demands This kind of role-pla> 
gives parents practice in recognizing wa>s that 
school officials con^ciousl) or unconsciousl> evade 
dealing with parental concerns Prauue is the best 
wav to learn to negotiate effectively 

The following list of possible rcspon^es that evade 
the issue or divert parents from pressing their prob- 
lems to a soliitjon ^.ould be used as preparation for 
a mectmg with school officials 

We're the Experts We eJiuators kno\\ best 
and muu make these de*. i\ums } ou di> not under- 
stand all the complex issues inxolxed 

Parents must contmuallv assert that the> do 
know their children's needs and no one knows 
(hem better School officials are paid b> us to 
sene ihe needs of the children and the com- 
munitv 

Dtniai of the problem That m not a real prob- , 
lem in our school f)i> \ou haxe an\ proop 

F*erh tps the school official is nc\ aware of ,{he 
problems and the parent group is serving au-- 
unportant role by informing him or her 

Parents should come to meeting with evi- 
dence (documented, if possible firsthand re- 
ports of parents and students are best) 

The evception The examples vou cue are ex- 
icptions It ma\ be happenim^ u> fitst a few chil- 
dren, tt certainly isn i wtdespread 

Parents should point out that each child in the 
school IS important and should ask the officials 
to prove the problem is not widespread For 
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example, if the problem is suspension of five 
children, dov^umenicd b> the parent group, ask 
for the record of suspensions at the school 
over the past >ear. Put the burdca-of proof on 
the school official. Thai is where ii belongs, 
cspcciall) since parents mav not have access 
to all records. 
Blaming the victim IVith this type of student 
at this school, we really can't do that much. 

Blaming the child rather than the s>stem. 
which Itself md> be structured to create prob- 
lems (of disciplme, drop-outs, reading failure, 
trash on the pla>ground) is a common wa> to 
avoid facing real problems. The school is set 
up to serve the children of the community, and 
school officials are paid to design a school 
environment thai meets the needs of all chil- 
dren. 

Blaming other parents W'V know it's a prob- 
lem. but those parents don't seem to care about 
their own children 

Di) not accept this attempt to evade the issue b> 
shifting blame to parents Hold school officials 
accountable for what happens at the school. 
Parents as a group must stick together and not 
allow other parents to be labelled **bad par- 
ents'* because of their overwhelming problems 
or inadequate avenues of communication be 
twecn home and school. An example is label- 
ling parents of Spanish-speaking children as 
' wcducated and uninterested in school when 
all school meeting.s are in English and such 
school officials as the principal and counselor 
can't speak Spanish. 
Delttying Yes. I knuy^ the problem exius, but 
we need time to figure out the best thing to do 

Ask specificali) what is being done to solve the 
problems. Ask for their plans in writing with a 
unmable and the names of peoph esponsihle 
for implementing the plan. 
Pa5vsing the buck Yes, that is a problem, but I 
<an t do anything because m\ hands are tied iby 
disirui pulii\, the teachers' tuntraci, higher offi- 
Ltols m the ^ihoul administratum the computer 
^xstem > 

Ask to see copies in writing of the school 
board policv. teachers" contract, or saperin- 
tendenfs memo that excuses the principal 
trom acting If the principal, in fact, is not ac- 
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countable, then appeal over his head to the 

otilcial who is responsible. 
An unimportant problem Yes, it may be a prob- 
lem but there are so many more pressing issues at 
shis school. 

Do not be sidetracked. You believe the prob- 
lem IS important and should be dealt with be- 
cause it affects children directly. 

We're not so bad Yes, it's a problem in all 
schools, but yxe're not Jomg an^ WL/r5<? than others. 

Just because children in other schools or other 
school distncts are not gcttmg a quality educa- 
tion, officials m your school are not excused 
from doing their job properly. The standard 
for performance should be the needs of the 
children in >our community, not the incompe- 
tence of school officials. 
Further study This problem needs further study 
and research before we can act wisely. 

Ask what can be done now to help the children 
who are suffering until the research is com- 
pleted. (Also ask who is doing the study. Ask 
for the timetable for the research and plans for 
implementation.) 
No money Yes, that's needed but we are so 
short offund,s and are fat ing budget tuts already. 

Lack of funds is a convenient excuse. Dig 
deeper to the issue of priorities. It may mean, 
"We do not want to spend money on what you 
want/' Press the importance of what you see 
as priorities, which may mean cutting out an 
outdated program ur position. But also raise 
the issue of getting more money for schools 
and our children if the money pot is too small 
in the first place. If children are the most valu- 
able resource lor our country's future, local, 
state and federal governments need to fund 
public schools adequately. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO IF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS REFUSE TO DC 
ANYTHING? 

Parent groups trv to accomplish change by work- 
ing through channels that is< they move up the 
line of authority, from the principal to the superin- 
tendent to the Nthool board But if this procedure 
gets no results, iherc are other options 
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1. Higher appeal to political leaders or state 

officials who may have authority or in- 
fluence over the school board. 

2. Legal action in the courts bringing suit on 

a violation of rights, or to challenge a 
policy or practice. 

3. Direct action through pubhv demonstrations 

or boycotts to attract public attention and 
pressurc_ school officials to face up to 
problems 
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CHAPTER 

mum IT mKK 

An established organi^ation needs to assess its 
effeaivencss, leadership, fund-raising, and use of 
resources. The suggestions and checklists in this 
chapter should help the on going process of making 
the organization work and grow . 

RATE YOUR PARENT ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The list of questions on the opposite page can be 
used at a parent meeting to gel feed-back from the 
members, b> a new parent group working to estab- 
lish an effective parent organization, b> the execu- 
tive committee of an established parent association 
to assess what needs attention. 

You ma> want to add other questions or add 

spaces for varied responses Yes 

No Sometimes ^. If after using 

the rating sheet. >ou find >our organization has 
majoi weaknesses, lake time in the group to dis- 
cuss what to do Or vou ma> want to call on some- 
one outside the group for help and suggestions 

LEADERSHIP- IT'S THERE, DE- 
VELOP IT 

I he list on the next page can be used b> individ- 
ual leaders in the group as a check on their effec- 
tiveness It Lan also be used b> the members of the 
group as a disLussiun-slarler on developing effec- 
tive leadership or before selecting a president and 
either officers 
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iU- < -. t. I, ■-■ nm * r ||4 '^'•^ jl*- •wJktvtW.v Awl JtO ' ft r - M l ' 

w^tdom? (or iimi tfraJd to hoW <?jHlM»r« 4^ 
counubfe?): 

_ Do I follow through o« iMHiJgafd!chtr«o I m 
reKed iip<m (or m I o^tim^^ or 

^ Do I oicourfige and draw o^t lin^ ui?\Mt% ot 
mattMu oTiU gtoupKor do4 assume that 
no pnccai^ do itas well a& t?> 

^ X>o Ic^vtMh/ plutt 4 m^'Uug or am l<ti?or- 

_v Do I ^ktiH n balance bttweert setting dsr^- 
lion ^d focuj^bg^ discussion afid.allowmg 
^sveiyone a chance to be Iw^fd? (of m I to-" . 
deiJlsivcatfd/otundcmoofatkS) \ ^ 

_ Do I soin<^ cO^flM and dis*]^mi5nt$ 
itmo<ig;gfoup Wdfnbcm? (or am i afraid of 
conflict aid tak^ wrything a n^m^ 
attack?) 

{or i get bogged down in tntcr^^oftrf 
tcjjsiosAmip^UyddtaM^ ^ ^ 

Am i 8b!« m lc<^*~$om«Brng;#iira^^ 

titat groirp members trust m«? (or do f for- 
get loyatfein pablk or private?) 
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MAKE EACH MEETING COUNT 



A. IVhat kmd oj planning mak^s for a good parent 
meeting? 

1. Set ihQ date well enough in advance. 

2. Publicity is critical. Make sure each parent 
gets at least two notices one in advance and one 
the da> before the meeting. Mailed notices and/or 
notices sent home with each child are useful. 
R S.V.P. is a way to make people feel more re- 
sponsible and committed to coming. Phone calls 
can then be made to people who haven't responded. 
A telephone chain could be set up in each classroom 
with one or two parents in charge. 

3 Plan an agenda and have a copy for each per- 
son or print it on large paper or on a chalkboard so 
everyone can see it. The persons planning the 
agenda should ask Is the purpose of the meeting 
clear? What will be accomplished? Who will do 
what'' The agenda should leave time for assigning 
tasks and setting a date for the next meeting. 

4 Prepare a reception table where people can 
sign up as thev come in and get a name tag and/or 
information abo'U the group or the school. 



WHAT ARE SOME GUIDELINES 
FOR CONDUCTING AN EF- 
FECTIVE MEETING? 

1 Are people welcomed as individuals? 
Suggestions. In a small meeting let people in- 
troduce themselves. 

In a large meeting, use name tags. 
Sitting m a circle so everyone can see and 
talk to everyone else puts all the members 
of the group on an equal basis. 

2 Are the people who come made to feel wel- 
come and valued'^ 

Suggestions. Never open the meeting with a 
complaint **VVhy don't parents come out 
for meetings." This makes those parents 
who did come feel like not coming again. If 
a small number of parents come to a meet- 
ing, involve them and develop plans to reach 
other parents for the next meeting. Five to 
ten parents can make chang<*s in a school. 
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If a large number of parents come, try to 
make sure a few people don*t dominate the 
meeting and try to have each person leave 
with a task. Be sure to have a sign-up sheet 
so follow-up phone calls can be made. 

3. Do members know what is to be discussed 
and accomplished? 

Suggestions, Present the agenda and ask for 
any additions. Ask the gioup to set a time 
to end the meeting. If meetings drag on too 
long, ask one person to be timekeeper and 
remind the group. But aim to get the whole 
group to accept the responsibility for keep- 
ing the meeting on focus. 

4. Are reports kept bricf.^ 

Suggestions, Some reports can be written out 
and made available for members to read as 
thev come in This is especially useful in the 
Lase of the treasurer's statement and other 
detailed reports. Brief oral reports can still be 
given 

5 Is pnmc time given to planning farther action 
on the mam issue(s) after reports have been made 
on faLt-findmg and actions taken since the last 
meeting? 

Suggestion Put announcements, requests 
from orincipals, etc. at the end of the meet- 
ing. 

6 Are meetings locused on real problems rather 
than gripe sessions'* 

Suj^gestion Point out that it is not the pur- 
pose of the meeting to vent anger at other 
group members. It is much better to use that 
energ) to deal with the people who have the 
power to make necessary changes in the 
school 

HOW SHOULD A PARENT ORGANI- 
ZATION USE ITS FUNDS? 

Su^j^ested Priorities are 

I. To establish an effective communication 
network among the parents in the school. This 
tould mvoKe mone) for paper and stamps to mail 
notices of meetings, and a newsletter to e» ery par- 
ent. (Notices earned home b> children often don't 
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get parenti> attention. Check at the Post Oflke to 
find out the procedure lor getting a bulk rate per 
nut v^hich coi>t5 2c apiece fur a mailing to 200 or 
more people at one time. (If there are not 200 par 
ent6 at >our school, you could expand >our mailing 
libl to include newspapers and media contacts, 
other parent groups, community groups.) 

2. To pay expenses (child care, travel, tele- 
phone bills) incurred by parent> who volunteer their 
time. 

3. To hire a consultant or outside resource 
person to help develop the organi^ation. 

4. To pay a coordinator or administrative sec- 
retary to work (perhaps part time) to deal with all 
the timc-consuming details that must get done if 
your organization is to be effective. 

This may be needed if most parents are work- 
ing full-time or if the school is large. For example, 
a high school parent group that raises S7,000 per 
year in various fund raising activities could hire a 
part-time coordinator for $4,000 to build an cffec 
tive action-oriented parent group. 

(A pamphlet on fund raising is being prepared by 
the National Committee for Citizens'in Education 
Refer to it for suggestions of ways to raise funds.) 

HOW CAN FUND RAISING BE USED 
TO BUILD RATHER THAN SAP 
ENERGY FROM A PARENT 
GROUP? 

Criteria for jund raising should include 

1 Is there a real need and stated goal for the 
fund raisingMf or example, to hire a parent organi- 
zation coordinator or buy a piece of equipment 
that will directly benefit the students'^ 

2 Does the fund raising build personal rela- 
tionships and a sense of community and belonging"' 

3 Will fund raising consume so much time 
that members ^ill be too busy to take action to im- 
prove the quality of education" For example, will 
valuable parent and student time be spent to raise 
money tn buy equipment and supplies that should 
be provided by the School Board'^ Would it be bet- 
ter to have parents and students spend their time 
lobbying the School Board'^ 
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4 Doc^ It further the goals and values of the 
schuoP \ oT example, is il a paperback book sale 
or a candy salc'^ 

5. Are new people drawn to the organization 
through fund raising activities? 

6. h the fund-raihing activity evaluated each 
year to see if it meets the above criteria'^ 

WHAT KIND OF OUTSIDE RE- 
SOURCES CAN HELP A PAR- 
ENT GROUP? 

Bi^ori the lookout Jor 

1 An anountant in vour community who can 
help the treasurer set up elTective bookkeeping pro- 
cedures and protect the group against problems 
with monev (This is \ery important,) 

2 /tiHven who can olTer advice and support 
i»n individual and group issues and who can help 
tile incorporation papers (Contact American Bar 
XsMKKition m your community or state.) 

^ nntvn to draft press releases, newsletters. 

4 ( otte^e stuJent^ who might lake field place- 
ments m a Lommunitv organization (Contact the 
NOtial work and education departments in nearby 
colleges or universities ) 

> Rtseunhers to help dig into critical issues. 
(( ontact librarians and local un^trrMties ) 

b Businessmen who mav donate paper, type- 
untcrs. duphcating equipment 

" (hunhes and u>mmumt\ ori^anizations 
that mav provide meeting space, use of mimeo- 
graph machines 




a ,sfs ot icsouKc people m l<»cal communities arc being col- 
icacd hv (he Njtiunal t ommJttce tor C ai/ens in tduuUion 
.jiil^r^i-NJ I WORK ^ 
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CHAPTER 

suiLom pmm 
pomit 

Building ctTeciivc parent organuations means 
building on parent's strengths. But parents and 
parents' groups have hinitations, and \ou must 
be aware ol these if vour members are to cit / elTet- 
tivclv to achieve vour common goals 

STRENGTHS TO BUILD ON. 

1 MMBERS 

Broad-based membership means broad based 
support if It IS etTectivcK organized 

Su^^estum Membership could be open to all 
parents of children in the schools, with volun- 
tarv fees Potentiall>. the parents of the coun- 
ti v's 45 million public school pupils represent 
a lorm* fable power But since numbers alone 
do not create an etTective organization, there 
should be a small, representative group ex- 
ecutive board, actum committee, oi some 
other grv^up with authorilv to make decisions 
and act tjuicklv This group tan be chosen b>, 
and answerable to. the larger bodv which has 
tinal decisH)n-makmg authontv Parents of 
\oung swhildren should be sought because their 
partiLipalton over a long period can provide 
continuity I he ke> is group action if parents 
slick together, the> can get what they want 

2 C()\i hR\ /• OR ( Hir DRh \ 

Parents' pnmarv reason lor belonging to an or- 
gani/ation is their i^uncern U>r their childrer/s edu- 
catu^n \n etlcctivc parent v^rgani/ation produces 
results for its members and their children 

Sui(gesitttn The organization's locus mast be 
kepi on specihc issues that most directly alTect 
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children ThuhC members whose concerns, al- 
though sciiuus. ufTca a rclaiivclv small group, 
should form ^ committee to work on their 
particular problems and report to the main 
group. 

3 TflA DITION OF VOl UNTEERINO 
I he tradition of volunteering ha^ al^»a>& tyen 
strong in our i^chooU, and it a bource of encrg) in 
an> parent organuatior piovided that the volun- 
teers are not used fur work that i^houid be Oone by 
paid employees. 

Suggestion. De<.ide what kind of volunteer ef- 
forts will be mo^X effective for example, regu- 
lar observers at School Board meetings and 
volunteer auditor , of school expenditures ma> 
do more good than reading aides. But all 
^'hmA v^luftt<et^^tHV fHtHride vttlutfrWc scfviwe^ 
and can learn wha' ks happening in^heijcheob. 
as long as the\ Ju not permit themselves to be 
used 




STRESSES ON PARENTS 

.,EMtROEM \ PRIORITIES 
Families come first sick children, overflowing 
>>mks. other domestic crises take precedence over 
I ni/ationil activities But continuit) of activit> 

IS . . .-.s^arv 

Sit}:gcstif)n There must be fle\ibilit>. with a 
clearlv detmcd procedure tu follow in case key 
people cannot take part in planned activities. 
There can be shared responsibiliiv, with desig- 
nated pinch hitters, T here might be a paid staiT 
member, as oi^zani/ation grows, to co- 
ordinate activities 
: OTHER COMMn>itMS 
Parents who vvork or have other demands on 
their ume must alK)cate it carefullv and should not 
be critici/ed if thev are not as active as others. 

SuggtsUum Recognize that there will be dif- 
fereni degrees of participation, and that all are 
valuable if properlv utilized There will be the 
extremelx at me parents, who will probably 
keep the organization going da>-to-da>, the 
tii.astonalh a^tne imes. v. ho can be called on 
tor special projects, perhaps involving their 
special expertise, those wh. sill show up only 
Mhen thei ' i« o trtKt^^ p' riding a show of 
strength when required, and iho who do not 
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attend nteenn^s but are willing to do specilic 
lask.N at home 

Meeting at night, rather than in the day- 
time, ma> encourage mor** parents to attend. 

Effective ui»e of volunteers, j>o that people 
feel their contribution is reallv needed, is the 
bcbt way to encourage cc tinucd participation. 
3. REPRISAL AND REPt ESSION, 
Some parentb feel that if the> make waves their 
children will buffer. Most experience i>omc sense of 
intimidation bv the atmosphere of authority as- 
sociated with the schools, probabl) based on mem- 
ones of their o%.n school da>s. But schools e.\rst to 
serve children, and school employees are public 
servants 

Suggestion. Discuss '^reprisal" fears openly. 
If the> seem genuine, perhaps a parent ad- 
vocate from another school, or a minister or 
other outside person can intervene. There i: 
strength in unity in acting as a group. Em- 
phasize that parents, through their children, 
are educational consumers and have every 
right to question its quality and to organize to 
improve it. Some parents who experienced be- 
ing treated "like poison" by school officials 
fojnd that persistence, knowing the facts, or 
acting with a group of parents turned the offi- 
cials' attitude into one of respect. 

HOW CAN PARENTS BE HELPED 
TO FEEL PROUD TO BE PAR- 
ENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
PARENT ORGANIZATION? 

Being a parent m American society is difficult. 
Lvervthmg i% expected of parents although no real 
training offered on how to he a parent. Blaming 
the parent ts too utten an excuse for the schools' 
failure to teach Johnny to read. Many parents feel 
inadequate m the presence of the "professionals" 
wh*) have a college degree to "prove" they know 
whatV best for the child. 

An important function of a parent group is to 
help parents feel proi 1 uf their profession par- 
enthood 

Ways to dothisarr 

K Discuss problems and trustratiop openly. 
Invite ciimpctent outside speakers to meetings to 
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discusb the problems that are brought up. 

2- Focuh the long range goals of the organiza- 
tion around parents' rights. The federal law (The 
Famil> Educational Rights* and Privac> Act of 
1974) was a first step guaranteeing each parent 
the right to inspca his child's school record. (See 
the resource section for additional materials on 
parents' rights.) Educating one another about our 
rights and working as a group lo act on our rights 
as parents can be a pnmar> purpose of the organi* 
zation. 

3 Discuss the meaning parent power. Power 
has been so misused at so man> levels of American 
sociei) that to man> people power has became a 
dirt) word. Parent power means that parents have 
a valine in the decistuns affeitmg their children. (It 
dees not mean running the schools or teaching 
classo. Principals and teachers are paid from pub- 
he funds to do that.) Parent power means that par* 
ent organizations had the resources and opportu- 
nit\ to participate as equals in major decisions 
rather than being ignored or asked simpl> to 
rubber ^tamp decisions that alread> had been made 
bv others. Parent power can be established thiough 
action bv effectivelv organized groups of parents. 
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Partrnt Puwtr, A Kan Ji J handbook fur deal mg v^ilh your 
child's school. Martin Bui»kin. Walker and Com- 
panv. New York. 1975.58,95. 
\Vrillen for parents, cspeciall) those living in the 
:>uburbs. Discusser qualities of a guud ss-huul district, 
curriculum, ^ests. special education, guidance 
counsehng: and citi/en committees. 

Parents Rights Handbook. Advocates for Education, 
27 Fast Drive, Lmwood. New Jersey 08221. SI.OO. 
(Detailed reference edition S7.50). 
Carefully researched handbook on legal basis for 
parents' rightjv in New Jersey m relation to chil- 
dren's assignment to schools and classes, curricu 
ium. suspension and expulsion, health and safety, 
accountability of teachers and administrators, lunch 
programs and transportation. 

Proniuttng } our Cause, Ho^vard Bloomenthal. F unk and 
\V agnails. New York, 1974.53.50. 
How to use the news media, plan a campaign, con- 
duct a meeting, make a speech, and create displays 
and exhibits 

//.>K ti> Chani^e The Schools A Parents^ Action Hand- 
hook on How To Fight the S\stem. Ellen Lurie. 
Random House. New York. 1970. 
This hard hitting book, filled with specifics, is out of 
pri.it but may be available at your library. 

Mcktr.g School IVork An Ediuation Handbook for 
Students, Parents and Professionals, Avaik^Iv from 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center. 2 Park Square. 
Boston. Massachusetts 021 16. S3 95. 
The question and answer format covers topics like 
school attendance, discipline, fees. Title I. special 
education, kindergarten, lunches, tracking and 
school records It is written for Massachusetts but 
cuntams ideas and facts that are useful for parents 
in other states 

The C**mmunit} AKtt\isti' Handbook A Guide for Ctti- 
/2 Leaders and Planner^ J^hn Huencfeld. Beacon 
Press. Boston. 1970. S2 95 

Unttcn for cJctjon around general community prol> 
lems. this book contains specific suggestions for 
building an organi/athm membership, use of 
press, planning meetings 
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Parents Union s^work on educating and acting 
on the Parents Bill of Rights, rtsulted in the adop- 
tiun of a Parents Bill of Rights and Responsibilities 
b} the Philadelphia Board of Ediuation in May, 
1975, The School Board adopted 2, 4-13. 16 
&20. 

EVERY PARENT HAS THE RIGHT 
TO: 

. l.BE TREATED WITH COURTESY by all -- 
members of the schoot staff, 

2. INSPECT HIS OR HER CHILD^S CUMU- 
LATIVE RECORD and remove or correct any 
fali»e or misleading statements in conformity with 
current guidelines established b> the state and fed- 
eral governments. 

3. VISIT SCHOOLS AND CLASSES after 
noiif>ing the principal and in accordance with 
guidelines which establish the rights of paients, 
while protecting the rights of teachers. 

4. BE INFORMED OF ACADEMIC RE- 
QUIREMENTS of any school program. 

5. BE INFORMED OF SCHOOL POLICIES 
and administrative decisions. 

6. BE INFORMED OF APPROVED PRO- 
CEDURES FORSEEKINGCHANGESm school 
policies and for appealing administrative decisions. 

7. BE INFORMED OF ALL PROGRAMS in 
special education. 

H APPEAL THE PLACEMENT, in accord- 
ance ^ith established guidelines, of his oi her child 
in a special education class, 

9 LKpecl that every attempt will be made by 
school personnel to insure the RECEIPT BY 
PARENTS OF IMPORTANT NEWS AND 
MESSAGES FROM SCHOOL. 
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10. Participate in meaningful PARENT- 
TEACHtR CONFERENCES to discuss his or 
her child'ji school progress ;ind welfare. 

IE REASONABLE PROTECTION FOR his 
or her child from ph>Mcal haim while under school 
authority. 

12. Organiife and participate m organizations for 
PARENTS ONLY. 

13. ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOL PER- 
SONNEL to further the progress and improve- 
ment of his or her child, which includes, but is not 
limited to, counseling, tutorial and remedial pro 
grams, as well as information about academic and 
ps>chological services within and without the 
School District. 

14. A FULL DAY OF EDUCATION for his or 
her child wiihm the legallv defined number of hours 
and days. 

15. Participate in PLANNING AND SCHED- 
ULING whenever SHIFTS arc necessary. 

16. TO BE INFORMED of the procedures, data 
and information required to properly select and as 
sign administrators, principals and faculty. 

17. TO BE INFORMED of the services and 
data that enable administrators and principals to 
properly carry out their functions, powers and 
duties. 

IS. ASSIST in the interviewing and selection 
fur principals. 

19. Participate in FACULTY EVALUATION 
under agreed upon guidelines approved by the 
Board, recognuing that the responsibility for final 
evaluation rests with the principal. 

20. BE RESPECTED AS AN INDIVIDUAL, 
regardless of race, creed, national origin, economic 
status, sex or age. 

21. A GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE with the 
RIGHT OF JUDICIAL APPEAL. 



401 S Broad Street, Philadelphia. Penntvlvanta 19107 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR C1TN 
ZENS IN EDUCATION 



The National Committee for Citizens in Educa- 
tion is a non profit, tax -exempt membership orga- 
nization dedicated to increasing citizen involve- 
ment in the affairs of the nation*s public schools. 
NCCE is a successor to the National Committee 
for Support of the Public Schools founded in 1962 
b> Agnes Me>cr, Harrv Truman and others. The 
original organization concentrated un increased 
federal assistance to public education and was 
highl) successful in that timel> effort. In 1973 the 
Committee xvas reorganized, took its new name and 
reconstituted its purpose. Since then the NCCE has. 

• Published a major report, Children, Parents 
and School Records, which received national 
attention in Parade Magazine, Time Maga- 
zine, The New York Times and on ABC 
Television, 

• Supplied neccssar) information upon request 
to Senator James Buckle>, who sponsored the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
on974. 

• Conducted hearings across the United States 
on who controls America's public schools, 
taking testimony from hundreds of individu- 
als and organizations. 

• Went to court to challenge the authority of 
the federal government to restrict non-profit, 
tax exempt organizations from attempting to 
influence legislation (lost) and to assert the due 
process rights of students (won in the United 
States Supreme Court). 

• Joined Aith other national organizations to 
convene a National Conference of Title I 
Parents. 

• Produced a manual lo hel^ parents determine 
vvhether textbooks and other materials are ap- 
propriate for their children. 

• Established the first public-interest, toll-free 
telephone hotline, 800-NET'WORK, to help 
parents get rapid information and help. 

• Established The Parents* Network, to mobi- 
lize citizens for action to improve our nation's 
public schools, and to support existing local 
parent-citizen groups. 

• Lstablished the Citi/ens Training Institute to 
tram parents and citizens in the important 
and practical ways to work more effectively in 
schools. 
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THE PARENTS- NETWORK 



Local and j»talcwidc citi/en parent groups can 
work with NCCEb> joining The Parents* Network. 
Membership Participating groups automatically 
receive all names of callers in their area from 800- 
NET-WORK, NCCE's nationwide toll-free tele- 
phone hotline, B> dialing 800-NET;WORK par- 
enls and citizens any where in the continental United 
Stateb (except in Maryland) can get information 
about The Parents* Network, 

Research With the help of the Parents' Net- 
work, NCCE prepares and distributes materials to 
help parents. NCCE's first handbook, Children, 
Parents and School Records, has already helped 
thousands of parents and citizens. 

Information NCCE is publishing a joint news- 
paper with The Parents' Network, called NET- 
WORK, featuring news of local groups and ex^ 
changing inforn^iation. 

The cost for group afliliation ranges from SIS- 
$50' per yc^ir, depending upon the size of the local 
group and pro rated at IOC per paying member. 

For Parent!** Network groups nearest you call or 
write us, 

SERVICES OF NCCE AND THE PAR- 
ENTS' NETWORK 

• Referral. Concerned parents to legal counsel, 
organizations to other organizations, individuals 
to organizations, parent groups to appropriate ed- 
ucators, legislative inquiries to appropriate sources 
of information. 

• Material. Produce manuals, pamphlets and 
research documents useful to citizens in dealing 
with their schools and useful to parents in under- 
standing the educational system. 

• Research. Prepare backgrounc information 
for the press and for legislators who request it. 

• Public information. Clarify school issues and 
provide information to the national press. 

• Representation. Act as a national clearing- 
house and when asked will on occasion speak in be- 
half of local parent organizations. 

• Legal. Join as a "friend of the court'* in law- 
suits that have national i-onsequences tor the rights 
of students and parents. 

• Service to individuals. Support services to 
groups and individuals to establish new organiza- 
tions in cities \vhere no parent-citizen voice cur- 
rentlv is heard 

• Training for parents and citizens in the im- 
portant and practical wa>s to work more elTectivcly 
in schooN. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CITIZENS IN EDUCATION , 

Governing Board 
Donald Rappaport 
Chairman 

FRiiDERicKT. Haley 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Katharini: L. Auchincloss 
Margaret Bates 
Charles Benton 
Charles Bowen 
Daniel Collins 
Nanc y Harrison 
Calvin Hurp 
Mary Conway Kohler 
M. Hayes Mizell 
Elinor K. Newbold 
Charlotte Ryan 
Phyllis Wiener 

Senior Associates 
Carl L. Marburger 
J, William Rioux 
Stanley Salett 

Associates 
Stuart A. Sandow 
Crystai Kuykendall 

Mitchell Rogovin 
Arnold & Porter 
Counsel 
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PUBLlCATiONS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR CITIZENS IN EDUCATION 



PARENTS ORGANIZING TO IMPROVE SCHOOLS Step by 
step guide to organizing and running a parent group m your chil 
drens school that can act eHectively to upgrade the quality of edu 
cation and thi educational environment {52 pages. $1.50 
stng/e copy free to members) 

PUBLIC TESTIMONY ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS The focus ts on 
Citizens, /^hose frustration with the school sys^*m has grown 
especially deep, teachers, whose organizational strength and 
bargaining powei >s griming lapidly. state legislators, who are in 
creastngty abandoning a reactive posture m favor of a more as 
sertive lole in decisions affecting eduCf^tion Testimony in five 
maioi Cities was taken from individuals and organizations, rep 
resenting a cross section of educators, legislators, students, par 
ents and others concerned with the public schools McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation {piperback 271 pages $5.00 re 
duced cost of $3 to members ) 

VIOLENCE IN OUR SCHOOLS WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT IT 
WHAT TO 00 ABOUT IT The booklet includes regiondl suivey!» 
of school crime dos and donts for children s safety, recent Su 
pieme Couit decisions on student rights, state legislation dealing 
with the problem alternatives m public education, how to conduct 
a suivey to determine the level of security the community will sup 
port and sources of additional help and mfoimation [52 pages ^ 
$ 1 .00— s/ng/e copy free to members ) 

THE POLITICS OF EOUCATION. CHALLENGES TO STATE 
BOARO LEAOERSHIP— The shifting centers of power and re 
spunsibility in American education and their consequences for 
state politics m education {94 pages $3.50 smgfe copy free 
to members ) ^ 
FITS ANO MISFITS. WHAT YOU SKOULO KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR CHILD S LEARNING MATERIALS Booklet produced in 
cooperation with The Educational Products Information Exchange 
Contains answeis to some questions about the selection of ma 
terials used in the schools, le Who chooses those materials'' On 
what basis'? Through what procedures'? {17 pages SI 25 
smgfe copy free to members ) 

CHILOREN. PARENTS ANO SCHOOL RECOROS Guide to aid 
all persons especially parents concerned with the privacy of 
school records Contains current state piauices and how to correct 
abuses - {Out of Prtnt] 

OlSCOUNTS AVAILABLE ON 10 OR MORE COPIES 

NETWORK— A national school year newspaper for par 
ents (free to members. sub$criptior)S $8.00 a year.) 
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in suburban sacramento 
SAN JUAN UNIFIED SCHOOL. DISTRICT 

37 38 walnut Avnue . C a r m * c h , • C a . H o r n i a 9 5 6 0 8 . 9 1 6 - 4 8 4 - 2 0 1 1 

August, 1979 



Dear Parents: 

This handbook was prepared by parents for parents of children with varying 
degrees of special needs. We hope that it will be useful as a source of 
information and that it willgive you an understanding of the direction .n 
special education. We hope, too, that you like what ^s happening for your 
child in our school district. 

If you have any questions or would like additional ' "fo^-^^^ ' °^ ^"^.^^^ 
us know at one of the Community Advisory Committee meetings or by calling 

!»3'»-2l29. 

Sincerely yours, 

PARENT HANOBOOK-SUBCOMMlTTEt 

COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



CAC:pd 
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in suburban sacramento 



SAN JUAN UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Auqust, 1979 



Dear Parents : 

Historically, the San Juan Unified School District has provided a high 
quality education for each student living in the district. Because of^ 
enacted legislation at both the state and federal levels, the district's 
goal of meeting the educational needs of all children is now a reality. 

The Community Advisory Committee is an essential part of special educati 
This committee provides an opportunity for parents, teachers, and other 
community members to participate in the decision-making proces? as it 
relates to our special education programs.. This handbook is only one of 
the many accomplishments of the committee. 

It is my hope that parents, teachers, and the community will find this 
SPECIAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS a valuable resource. 

Sincej^ly yours. 




Carmlchaol. CalKornIa 9 5 6 08 



916-484-201 1 
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In suburban sacramento 
SAN JUAN UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



38 W::tnut Avenue • Carm'chael. CaMfornIa 95808 • 9 1 6-484-?011 
August, 1979 



Dear Parents: 

Education of individuals with exceptional needs is a joint 
responsibility, the parent's and the school's. This handbook 
was prepared by parents to assist you in meeting your part of 
that responsibility. It is designed to acquaint you with 
special education programs available to your child and to the 
procedures which are associated with that educational opportunity. 
I urge you to read it carefully and to participate in designing 
and implementing your child's educational program. 

If you have questions regarding special education in this district, 
may i suggest that you talk with the regular and special education 
staff associated v/ith your local school, call my office (^8^-2129), 
or seek out a parent member of the Community Advisory Committee. 




RR:nrd 
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!• ON BEING THE PARENT OF A HANDICAPPED CHILD 



On April 6, 197^, Bobby G- Breer, Associate Professor of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, at Memphis State University, addressed a group of parents of 
handicapped children. Mr. Breer, who is handicapped himself and the father of 
a handicapped child, expressed the following points of view: 

"Certain myths or frauds perpetuated by society cause the parents of 
handicapped children many problems. We are especially susceptible 
to these myths as we are growing up. One myth, encouraged by the 
romance magazines that teenagers read, is that out of this eternally 
blissful union will come children who are both physically and mentally 
beautiful and perfect. Therefore, the parents of a handicapped child 
have not lived to the SdeaT and have produced an imperfect replica 
of themselves. This may cause much unconscious, if not conscious, guilt, 
as well as feelings of inferiority. At the same time, if parents are 
unfortunate enough to have a handicapped child (which society subtly 
says they are not supposed to do), society hypocritically says they must 
be 'superparents. ^ They must supply enormous additional amounts of *care, 
love, and attention to their child. They must do this additionally, on a 
2^-hours a day, 365-days a year basis; otherwise, they are bad parents. 

»»As a professional evaluating a child's progress, I can be the most patient, 
empathetic person on earth for half an hour. I can look critically at the 
impatient, harried parent. Unfortunately many professionals encountered 
by parents of handicapped children do not take the 2^-hours, 365-days a 
year responsibilities of parents into account in their evaluation of the 
parent. 

''Parents of handicapped children must realize that fleeting moments of 
resentment and rejection of the burdens presented by a handicapped child 
are natural and are not indicative that they are bad parents. They need 
to seek help in solving their practical day-to-day problems. The best 
help can be <^ound in interaction with parents who have experienced and 
solved such problems. Even though every family's situation is unique, 
and what works for one family way not work for another, having someone 
with common problems with whom to interact is in itself therapeutic. 

"In the back of the parents' minds, then, is a vague awareness that society 
is looking over their shoulders and judging if they are carrying out their 
prescribed duties: giving much love, attention, and devotion; not missing 
any treatment appointments; providing the best available care; etc. This 
is a 'goldf ish-bcwT type of existence which eventually takes its toll in 
energy, strength, and courage. 
<f 

"Parents must realize also that only by banding together can they bring 
about the changes in society which are needed. Legislators and other 
government leaders listen to groups when they might not listen to 
individuals. Therefore, in order to have their voices heard, parents 
of the handicapped must work together and seek common goals for their 
chi Idren 's wel fare." 
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IL THE CALIFORNIA MASTER PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 



What is the Master Plan for Special Education? 

The Master Plan Is a comprehensive special education effort mandated by the 
state legislature to provide all individuals with exceptional needs an 
appropriate educational opportunity. The Master Plan provides services to 
all individuals with exceptional needs ages 3 to 21 years. The Master Plan 
provides a logical, sensible program which Insures that: 

1. Each exceptional child be individually assessed to determine hi.s or her 
needs before any action is taken with respect to the initial placement. 

2. The educational services be tailored to meet those defined needs in a 
program which pronrotes maxlm^im interaction v/ith the general school 
population in a manner appropriate to the needs of both regular and 
sppcial students. 

3. Each child's individual education . program is reviewed at least every year 
or more often when needed to determine progress, appropriateness of place- 
ment, arrd to make appropriate revisions. 

A. Parents be involved with the professionals in the entire process of assess 
ment, development of the remedial program, placement, and review of pro- 
gress. 

5. The child be provided with the educational programs or services for 
which the child is eligible at no cost to the parent of the child. 

In addition, the Master Plan: 

1. Provides that every eligible handicapped child from 3 through 21 years 
of age receives appropriate educational services. Children between ages 
3 years and k years 9 months, must require intensive, special education 
and services as defined by the State Board of Education, to be eligible. 
Children younger than age 3 may be provided early educational oppor- 
tunities if they require intensive special education and services. 

2. Specifies that the unnecessary use of labels be avoided in providing 
programsfor individuals with exceptional needs. 

3. Requires that the educational goals, objectives, and special educa- 
tion and related services for each individual with exceptional needs 
be specified in a written Individualized Educat-ion Program (lEP). 

4. Specifies that procedures and materials for assessment and placement 
be selected so as to not be racially, culturally, or sexually 
discriminatory. 
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B. What services does the Master Plan provid e? 

The Master Plan provides^the following services: 
!• Identification of children with special needs^ 
2* Assessment of the child's needs, 

3. Meeting to develop, review, and revise the Sndividual ized Education 
Program for each individual with exceptional needs. 

Special transportation services. 

5* The following instructional services: 

a. Resource Specialist Program (RSP) 

b. Special Classes and Centers 

c. Designated Instruction and Services (DIS): Speech therapy, social 
worker services, psychological servic2S, counseling, mobility instruction, 
home instruction, audiological services, physical and occupational therapy, 
driver training, health serv?'"^^'^. vision services, and adaptive physical 
education. ^ 

d. Nonpublic School Services (NPS) 

e. State Schools 

C . What is the relationship between the Master Plan and Special Education? 

The California Master Plan was adopted by the State Board of Education in 
January ^ 197^. During 1975, the ptan was trans I^a ted into Tegislattve form, 
passed by the Legislature, and approved by the Governor. The bill (AB kOkO, 
Lanterman) authorized the Implementation of "Master Plan*' programs in 10 
''pilot" areas of the state. The legislation authorized a "pilot program" for 
th^ 1975-76, 1976-77, a;iJ 1977-78 school years. San Juan was chosen to 
implement the "Master Plan' based on programs for two years of the "pilot 
program." In 1977f the Legislature passed and the Governor approved SB 1250 
(Lanterman) which removed the "pilot program" status. SB 1870, which became 
effective July 28, 1980, states a legislative intent that the Master Plan be 
implemented by all California school districts during a 2-year transitional 
period comfiTiencing with the 1980-81 school year. There Is no difference between 
''Master Plan" and "Special Education" In San Juan. The California Master Plan 
Is the document which has been put into law; it Is the law which constitutes 
the legal basis for the San Juan special education programs. 
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III* PUBLIC LAW 9^-1^2 




\ 




K Guarantees the availability of special education programmings\to 
handicapped children and youths who require it, \ 



3. Establishes clear management and auditing requirements and procedures 
regarding special education at all levels of government. 



Financially assists the efforts of state and local governments through 
the use of federal funds. 

B. How does Public Law 3k-]kZ affect special educaticjn in the San Juan Unified 
School District? i 



The provisions of the federal law (PL 9^-1^2), state law, the Education 
Codes, plus regulations which supplement the law must all be followed. 
State law authorizes the State Board of Education to waive any provision 
of the CaHfornia Education Code which hinders compliance with the federal 
requirements. 



2. 



Assures fairness and appropriateness in decision making about 
special education to handicapped children and youths. 




\ 
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IV* SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPPORT SERVICES 



A. Identification 

Teachers, local school and central office administrators, and parents have 
the responsibility to seek out children with exceptional needs and refer 



Parents are encouraged to make referrals to the local school Staff for 
assessment of their child^s needs when it appears special education services 
are needed after the resources of the regular educaUona] program have been 
considered and, where appropriate, utilized* 

Every possible effort is made to ''search*' the community fbr any children that 
msy need services* It is not enough to wait for the child or parent to come 
to the school; the schools go to the community to search , find , and serve 
school-aged children as well as preschool children and infants with intensive 
needs. 

B. Assessment 

The assessment procedure for students with exceptional needs includes input 
from parents, school personnel, and central office staff. This system- pro- 
vides checks/balances in planning, implementing, and evaluating the program 
for each individual child. An assessment may not be made unless the parent 
has given„prior consent in writing. When the student is limited or non-Fngllsh 
speaking, the assessment will be conducted in the language of the student. 
Reports will be in English and, when appropriate, in the language of the parent. 
The parent and/or representative is encouraged to attend the meetings where 
the results of the assessment will be discussed. 

C„- ^ ,in sjtjiu c tj pmL PJ,a n n^^ 

With the passage of SB 1870, assessments are to be made by a mul tidiscipl inary 
group of persons, and admission of a pupil to special education is made only 
by the Individualized Education Program Team. This team meets to develop, 
review, or revise the lEP of each individual with exceptional needs. Prior to 
passage of SB 1870, the district used the two-level service teams described 
below. ^ SB I87O provides that such school-site and regional-level services may 
be continued; and so while changes are being planned, forms printed, and 
personnel instructed in new procedures, these teams will continue to meet as 
they have in the past. 

I. School Appraisal Team (SAT) : 



The SAT is the first-level, decision-making body at the local school site 
for pupil identification and assessment. This team usually is composed 
of the school administrator, resource specialist, and parent or parent 
representative. The SAT may utilize the services of the school psycholog 
school nurse, speech therapist, physician, social workers, counselor, or 
regular classroom teachers as needed. The SAT has the responsibility to: 

a. Review each referral and conduct an assessment of the pupil. 



them for assessment. 
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b. Work cooperatively with parents or guardians regarding recommendations 
(in the language of the home). 

Recommend spec'.fic appropriate special education program services 
available in that school. 

d. Develop a written Individualized Education Program for each pupil 
to specify which special education services are to be provided. 

e. Review the progress of each pupi^ annually and make appropriate 
changes to the program and/or the lEP with the agreement of the 
parent. 

f. Refer to the Educational Assessment Service (EAS) ^those pupils: 

(1) Who require additionaJ assessment 

(2) Whose program has not been effective 

(?) Whose parent has requested a review by the EAS 
2. Educational Assessment Service (EAS) 

The EAS is the decision-making body for pupils who require more services 
than are available from the SAT. This team is composed of a program 
specialist or special education administrator, an appropriate special 
education teacher, the professional member or members of the EAS whose 
assessment is significant to the development of the student's lEP 
(such as the psychologist, speech therapist, nurse, social worker, 
work study coordinator), and the parent or parent representative. The 
EAS has the responsibility to Conduct -a more in-depth assessment 
evaluation of a student than the SAT and to: 



a. Recommend additional assessments for students who require more 
Intensive study. 

b. Develop an lEP for each eligible pupil. 

c. Consult with parents or guardians regarding program recommendations. 

d. Coordinate community resources with those provided by the school 

e. Rev lew/ evaluate the progress of each pupil annually. 

f. Refer students to appropriate state schools for further assessment. 

g. Review the plans and progress of any student seen by the SAT upon 
request of parent or others. , 

h. Make placement recommendations for students who attend a special 
class or center or will attend any school or program other than the 
student's normal school of attendance. i 
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D. Individualized Education Program (lEP) ( 

An Individualized Education Program (lEP) will be written by the School 
Appraisal Team or the Educational Assessment Service for each student 
identified as having exceptional needs. Parents are encouraged to participate 
in th6 writing and review of their child^s Indiwldual izcc Education Program. 



The lEP includes all of the following: 

K The present levels of educational performance,. 

2. Annual, goals, including short-term instructional objectives. 



3. Specific special education instruction and related service required. 
^. Extent of parti ipatlon in the regular program. 

5. The date the services will start and how long they probabiy will be needed. 

6. Methods for determining, at least each year, the student's progress. 

7. Extended school year services when needed. 

8. For secondary grade-level pupils, vocational education and career development 
as well as preparation for remunerative employment should be considered where 
appropriate. 




9. Any alternative means and modes necessary for the secondary-level pupil to 
complete the district's graduation requirements. 



E. Transportation 



The school district provides special transportation For individuals with 
exceptional needs when recommended by the SAT or EAS. Parents are required to 
sign a transportation request form, consenting to the observance of the following 

'Tupils transported in a school bus or in a school pupil-activity bus 
shall be under the authority of, and responsible directly to, the driver 
of the bus, and the driver shall be held responsible for the orderly conduct 
of the pupils while they are on the bus or being escorted across a street, 
highway, or roa.d. Continued disorderly conduct or persistent refusal to 
submit to the authority of the driver shall be sufficient reason for a pupil 
to be denied transportation. A bus driver shall not require any pupil to 
leave the bus enroute between home and school or other destinations.** 
(California Administrative Code, Title 5, Chapter 2, Article 1, Section 
1^103(a).) 
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V. SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



Resource Specialist Program 

The Resource Specialist Program provides instructional planning, special 
instruction, tutorial assistance, and other services to individuals with 
exceptional needs in regular classrooms and/or special programs in each 
school as specified in the lEP*' Resource students are individuals with 
less intensive needs who require special assistance for less than a 
majority of the school day. 

Special Classes and Centers 

Special classes and centers provide services to students with more intensive 
needs, whose individual educational program requires attendance in special 
education for a majority of the school day. The pupils are grouped 
according to similar instructional needs. The special class teacher also 
works with classroom teachers and the EAS to help identify, assess, and plan 
programs for students with exceptional needs. Classes and centers are 
maintained in conjunction with regular programs wherever possible. In the 
San Juan School District, a special class is called a learning development 
class (LDC) . 

Designated Instruction and Service 

The DIS Program provides additional services not normally provided to 
children in a regular classroom, special class, or the Resource Specialist 
Program. DIS is a new name for the combination of old and new programs 
which may include: Language and Speech Therapy, Audiological Services , 
Mobility [nstruction. Adapted Physical Education (remedial PE) , Career and 
Occupational Preparation, Home and Hospital Instruction, SuppTementaT 
Instruction, Parent Education, Behavior Management, Special Counseling, 
Health Education-, Special Driver Training, and other services as indicated 
on the pupiPs written Individualized Educational Program. 

Nonpublic School Services 

Nonpublic, nonsectarian school services may be provided to individuals with 
exceptional needs when the EAS finds the pupil has a rare or unusual condi- 
tion, when the pupiTs handicaps cannot be properly provided for in the^ 
public schools, or when a special education program has not met the pupiPs 
needs and it cannot be modified to meet them. 

State Schools 

Residential schools, which are operated by the state of California, are 
available for complete diagnostic workups and may be considered for placement 
of certain individuals with exceptional needs. Such placement must be 
processed through the EAS. 
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V! . DUE PROCESS 



^ ''Due Process" is now becoming part of our everyday vocabulary. It han a special 
^1 meaning to parents of children with exceptional needs* In regard to special 
education, It is a legal way of saying that certain principles and practices 
exist and must be followed to insure that each child is treated fairly, that 
no child is denied the right to appropriate educational opportunities* 

Due Process means there are specific procedure, hat must be followed when and if 
significant changes or accommodations are made [or even proposed) in a child's 
educational program. Due Process is a safeguard so that each one of us has a 
means of protecting and asserting our own rights. Specific Due Process rights are 
contained in federal law and the California Education Code. The following is a 
summary of your rights. For specific points, please refer to the law, regulation, 
or consult with special education staff as referenced in Paragraph 11 on Page 10* 

A. Parent Rights 

1. Parents have the right to join with the school staff to plan, implement, 
and review their child's school program and are encouraged to respond to 
such opportunities. 

2. Parents should acquaint themselves with the following time constraints 
relative to Due Process procedures: 

a. Parents must be notified within 15 days of the receipt of a referral 
for assessment whenever an assessment is to be conducted to develop 
or revise the lEP. Written consent of the parent is required before 
assessment can begin. A parent has at least 15 school days to arrive 
r at a decision regarding consent before the assessment begins. Assessment 

may begin as soon as the signed consent is received by the district staffs 



b. The assessment must be completed arfd an I EP developed within 50 days from 
date of receipt of the parent's written consent for assessment. The 
months of July and August are not counted in the 50-day period. A parent 
may agree, in writing, to an extension of the time requirement. 

c. Within a reasonable time before an EAS or SAT meeting, the parent must be 
notified of the time, date, and location of the meeting; of the reason 
for the meeting; and who will be present from the district. The SAT or 
EAS meeting should be scheduled at a mutually agreed upon time and place 
to give parents an opportunity to attend. 



3. Parents v/ill be provided a copy of the findings of the assessment or assess- 
ments, the recommended education decision with reasons therefore, and a copy 
of the >IEP, when appropriate. 

A conference with the parent or parent representative will be scheduled 
upon request. 

5. Parents may present information, or send a representative to present informa- 
tion, concerning their child to the SAT or EAS. Parents are encouraged to 
exercise their rights to participate with the SAT or EAS in developing the 
lEP for their child and in the determination of eligibility for special 
education and related services. 
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6. A parent has the right to obtain, at public expense, an Independfent educational 
assessment of the pupil from qualified specialists If the parent disagrees with 
the assessment obtained by the district. However, the district may initiate a 
due process hearing to show that its assessment is appropriate. If the final 
decision establishes the district's assessment Is appropriate, the parent may 
still obtain, and present, an independent educational assessment, but not at 
publ ic expense. 

7. Due process *liea ring rights are provided the parent, pupil, and district regard- 
ing any decision about a child concerning the proposal to initiate, change, or 
refusal to initiate or change, the following: Identification, assessment, 
educational placement of the citlld; or the provision of a fret., appropriate 
public education to the child. The district may Initiate a due process hearing 
when the parent refuses to consent to the assessment. All requests. for a due 
process hearing are filed In writing with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Within 'i5 days the hearing will be held, all action completed 
and a final decision rendered, unless additional time Is granted. The state 
wir first send a person called a "mediator" to the district who will try to 
resolve the conflict to the satisfaction of both parties through Informal 
conferenc This will be completed within 15 days of receipt of the written 
request for the hearing. 

- If the Issue Is not resolved during the Informal conference with the state 
mediator then a state-leVel hearing will be conducted by a person who is 
knowledgeable in special education law and administrative hearings. The 
• hearing decision will be final and binding on both parties, although either 
party may later appeal to a court of competent Jurisdiction. 

8. The law also provides that the district a<id parent may meet informally, if 
the person initiating the hearing choose,'}. During the meeting, they may 
resolve any Issue or issues relating to the identification, assessment, or 
education and placement of the child, or provision of a free, appropriate 
public education to the child, to the satisfaction of both parrl'es. This 
meeting is held before the conference with the state mediator. The Director 
of Special Education has the authority to resc ve the issue or Issues at the 
informal meeting within the provisions of the Taw. 

9. A parent may allege a violation by the district of federal or state law or 
regulation by filing a written Complaint with the State Super intendent of 
Public Instruction. The state will decide whether the investigation will 
be done by the district or by a state Investigator. A state investigation 
Is to be completed within 25 days of receipt of the written complaint. If 
the Investigation Is referred to the district, 30 days ace allowed for its 
completion after the district receives it from the state. 

10 The Due Process procedures apply to the resolution of disagreements between 
a parent and the district regarding the proposal, or refusal, of the d strict 
to initiate or change Che identification, assessment, or educational placement 
of a pupil; or the provision of a free, appropriate education. The Complaint 
procedure Is used co allege a matter, which if true, would constitute a viola- 
tion'by a public agency of federal or state law or regulation governing special 
education and related services. 

II. Procedures and parent rights are also explained on the back of the assessment 
consent form and the lEP form, r you need additional Information, YO" f^ay 
want to call the appropriate special education area office (East Area/967-5703, 
West Area/'»82-35'»7) or the Director of Special Education (m^-lMd) . 
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B. Parent Opportunities 
Parents may: 

K Bring additional persons to the SAT or EAS meeting* 

2. Refer their child for assessment, ages 0-21 years* 

3. Participate in planning the assessment of their child. 

^ Participate in planning the instructional program (lEP) for their 

child. 

5. Participate in the continuing program review of their child* 

6> Participate as members of the Community Advisory Committee to 
the special education administration. 

7* Participate as volunteers in school -related activities. 

8. Appeal on behalf of their child who is assessed as an individual 

with exceptional needs if they disagree with the student's educational 
placement or progress. 

\ 

9. Attend parent education program to learn more about child development. 

10. Seek assistance in finding additional help from other community agencies. 

M. Request necess^r-y 5f>ectal t-ransport-ation for their-cht-ld at the SAT or 
EAS meeting. / 

12. Ask for a parent/teacher conference when needed. 

I3« Ask for an SAT or EAS review, as appropriate. 

Parents should study their rights and opportunities and ask for explanations 
if they do not understand them. Parents may wish to contact the Community 
Advisory Committee for additional information. They may be contacted by 
calling the CAC .secretary at ^8^-2131. 

C. Hints to Parents 

1. Call the teacher whenever you have questions about your child's education. 

2. Remember, there' is an annual review that Is conducte*cl as part of an SAT or 
EAS meeting. 

3. Attend each SAT or EAS meeting. The goals and objectives of the lEP are 
written at this meeting. 

Call a Community Advisory Committee member to ask for assistance at your 
child's SAT or EAS meeting* 
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5. Before the SAT or EAS meeting, make your own assessment of your child's 
needs and write down the goals you hope to have recognized and written 
Into your child's lEP. Some examples of these goals and objectives are: 

a- Fine Motor (physical); i-e*, the child will learn to tie his/her 
shoes by January 1, 1980^ 

b. Academic; I-e-, the child will learn to write the alphabet in 
lower and upper case letters by January 1, 1980» 

c. Gross Motor; I.e-, the child will learn to walk with one cane by 
January 1 , 1980. 

d. Social; i.e., the child will seek out and cooperatively participate 
in a small peer group activity at least once during a 2-week period 
by January 1 , I98O. 

e. Speech and Language; i.e., the student will make no more than 3 
articulation errors in a 3-mInute language sample by January 1, 1980. 

f. Seriously Handicapped; i.e., the student shall be able to respond 
appropriately to his/her teacher kO% of the time by January 1, 1980. 

g. Learning Handicapped; I.e., the student shall be able to remain on 
task for at least 10 minutes without teacher assistance by January 1, 
1980. 

h. Language Impaired; i.e., the student shaH correctly respo nd wi th 

TT^wo7xr"s"ent^^ 

6. The individualized program should be written in your presence. If an 
outline is written before the meeting, It is a good starting place. 
Ask for the lEP to be rewritten when you want changes made. 

7. Obtain and keep copies of all forms written at the SAT or EAS meetings 
in one place for easy reference. 

8. Parents of high school students should keep all records, making sure 
that any adjustments to graduation requirements agreed to at the EAS 
meeting are written into the lEP. 

9. There is a special education library at Kenneth Avenue School 
(Special Education Instructional Media Center). Parents of special 
education students can check out printed materials from that library, 

10. Do not be intimidated at the SAT or EAS meeting. If you need assistance 
to feel more at ease or to make sure you present the Information you want 
the SAT or EAS to know, consider bringing a representative. 

11. When you have made your point and it has been accepted, proceed to the 
next point. Do not use the team's time with repetitive conversation. 
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VI L PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



One of the major features of special education is parent involvement . 
Communication and cooperation between school and home is an important key 
to a chi Id *s success. 

Parents can be involved in all areas of decision making regarding their child. 
They may participate in the local School Appraisal Team (SAT) and/or the 
district-level Educational Assessment Service (EAS) in setting both short 
and long-term educational goals for their child. Parents have the right to 
af)peal any decision with which they do not agree and have rights and 
opportunities guaranteed by due process procedures. (See Due Process 
section.) Written parental consent is required before any child particip^ates 
in a recommended special education program. 

Parents are also encouraged to participate with the Community Advisory Committee. 
A. Community Advisory Committee 

Parents comprise more than half of the membership of the Community Advisory 
Committee. Regular classroom teachers, special education teachers, students, 
administrators, school nurses, and related public and private agencies 
concerned with children's needs are also included. 

The primary function of the Community Advisory Committee is to advise in 

the development of special education a nd to ai d , in the evalua tion of how 

we-W-speci-a-HeducBti'on-i^s-'meetTh^^^ oF our children. 

Regular monthly CAC meetings help to keep members well informed about 
current programs and legislation. Representatives report pertinent 
information to the local schools and make written and oral reports to the 
local Board of Education at least once a year. This facilitates closer 
communication and better understanding of the mutual goals of school 
administrators, faculty, parents, and community. 

Your school's resource specialist teacher will be able to obtnin information 
for you about Community Advisory Committee meetings. All meetings are open 
to anyone interested and encourage your participation. For additional 
information, call ^8^-2129- 

During the regular monthly meetings of the Community Advisory Committee, 
there will be a time set aside for community input. This is for current 
program awareness. 

This publ ic input is limited to 10 minutes per each topic depending on 
the total number of people who wish to speak at a particular meeting. 
This is meant to insure that the committee members hear everyone who has / 
come to present information. 
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If you wish to present information to the CAC, please contact the CAC 
chairperson by calling the CAC secretary (484-2131) or the Special 
Education Office (484-2129), in advance if possible, to be placed on 
the agenda. 

If you are unable to be placed on the agenda in advance, please call 
484-2129 to contact the chairperson prior to the meeting so that you 
may present your question(s). You will need to include your ns.ne, 
address, and telephone number. 



People Who Can Assist Parents 
1 . Your chi Id's teacher: 

... is the person to check with on such matters as your child's 
progress, che topics being taught, advice on improving study habi 
and suggested outside reading or study. Arrange a conference by 
calling your local school, or just send a note. 



2. Your local principal: 

... is the educational and policy leader of your school/ Check 
with the principal on matters of school-wide operation or policy, 
to seek information, to make a suggestion, or to resolve a problei 



3. Your Community Advisory Committee: 

^ r^~is composed^ of parents of children with exceptional needs >d 
teachers to offer advice on the operation of special education. 
The committee meets monthly and their meetings are open to anyone 
who v/ishes to attend. 



4. Your district's Special Education Department: 

. . . will be glad to answer your questions concerning services 
available for students with exceptional needs. The staff. can advisi 
you of community resources and activities for your child. Call the 
appropriate special education area office (East Area/967-5703, 
West Area/482-3547), or the Director of Special Education [HiiH-Z\Z3 



5. Your Superintendent: 

. . . recommends major policy decisions to the Board of Education 
and is in charge of carrying them out. Write"! Superintendent; 
San Juan Unified School District; 3738 Walnut Avenue; Carmichael, 
CA 95608. 

6. Your Board of Education: I 

. . . consists of 5 citizens elected by the voters to set policy for 
the school district. They meet in public sessions to conduct the 
business of operating the school district. Write: Board of Education 
3738 Walnut Avenue; Carmichael, CA 956o8. Phone:484-2482. 
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VIII. QUESTIONS PARENTS ASK 

I. How do I know if my child needs a special program? 

Jf your child has a demonstrated problem which prevents' fmctionina 
effectively m a regular school program without special assistance, 
then your child might benefit from a special program. 

^' dfsir?crth.f u'^A "?"P''°"^' "««ds, at what age do ! notify the 
district that my child will need special services? 

notify your local school principal as soon as possible or the Special 
Education Department (484-2129) . 

3. Where do 1 complete the registration? 

usually at your local school. You will be referred by the school if 
registration elsewhere is advisable. 

't. If ! want to have my child tested for special problems that I am 
concerned about, where do I seek help first? 

Contact your local school principal. If your child is^nZt attending 
school yet, call Psychological Services (482-4220). 

5. How will I kn ow if my c hild is el igible for s pecial services? 



A child's eligibility is determined by either the School Appraisal 
Team or the Educational Assessment Service. 

i 

6. If I am not happy with my child's present progress in school, who do I 
contact? If I still do not feel the situation has been satisfactorily 
resolved, who can I speak to? 

First, contact your child's teacher, if you are not able to resolve 
the problem, then speak to the principal. Then, if you .think your 
child needs special education services, .you may fill out a referral 
at the school. 

7. I am not happy with my child's special education placement, what can 
I do7 

First, contact your child's special education teacher. If you need 
additional help, you may request a review by the SAT or EAS to consider 
alternatives. 
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8. 

9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 



If I want to visit school programs or my child's classes, what 
procedure do I follow? 

Call your school secretary. She will help arrange a convenient time 
for both you and the teacher. 

If I want extra conferences concerning my child's progress, how do I 
make the necessary arrangements? 

Contact your child's teacher. 

If I feel my child needs special counseling, what do ! do? 



Contract your child's teacher or school principal. 

Who do I contact if I want to do volunteer work for the special education 
classes? 

Get in touch with the principal or special education teacher at your local 
school . 

Who determines my child's special educational needs? 

you, working as part of the SAT or EAS, will determine your child's needs. 

What if my child's physical impairment or health problems cause him to 

m i s s" Schoo l - regff^ — 

your child's teacher and school nurse will work together to plan an 
appropriate program. If there is dn extended absence, home teachers 
are available. 

How long will my child receive special education? 

As long as the SAT or EAS and you agree that special assistance is needed. 
This will be based on the ongoing evaluation of each child. 

What kind of vocational training can my child receive? 

Special education vocational classes are held at high-school level and 
include career exploration, practical experience, and on-the-job training. 

Will my child receive a report card? 

your child will either receive the regular individualized pupil progress 
report, or you will be invited to confer with your child's teacher on 
an individual basis. 
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What If my child needs to be given medication at school? 

Medication can be given under the school nurse* s supervision with 
written medical authorization from a physician and you. 

18. Under what circumstances will my child receive special transportation? 

Special arrangements will be made if the SAT or EAS determines that 
age, handicapping condition, or distande prevents your child 'from 
walking, using the regular school, bus >. pr public transportation, 

19. Will my child participate in regular school programs? 

One of the goals of special education is to include the child with 
special needs in the regular programs as much as possible. 

20. Is there a preschool program available? 

Yes. However, the starting age varies according to need. There are 
programs av^allable for infant stimulation, mobility training, severely 
handicapped, hearing handicapped, severely language impaired, and 
visually handicapped programs. Contact the Special Education Department 
" for specific details. 




IX. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



Alta California Regional Center 
^010 El Camino Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95825 

California State Department of Rehabilitation 
723 E Street 
Sacramento, CA 9581^ 

Easter Seal Society 
, 3205 Hurley Way 
Sacramento, CA 95825 

Sacramento Hearing Society 
1717 Morse Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95825 

Social Security Administration 
1818 J Street 
Sacramento, CA 9581^ 

Speech & Hearing Center 

California State University 

6000--J~St-reet— — 



Sacramento, CA 95819 

Visual Services Center 
Sacramento Society for the Blind 
2750 2^th Street 
Sacramento, CA 9581 8 

Crippled Children's Services 
1500 C Street 
Sacramento, CA 9581^ 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 
3837 J Street 
Sacramento, CA 95816 

Sacramento Association for the Retarded 
2^07 J Street* 
Sacramento, CA 95816 



^81-6101 

^85-6711 
A8I-8585 

^4-327lAA9-2i»31 
^5^-6601 

^52-8271 

^5^-201 1 
^51-6553 
^^3-6501 
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X. LISTING OF OFFICES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 



-4 



OFFICE/LOCATION 

Aurally Exceptional (SKX) 

Bilingual Education (SKX) 

Board of Education (District Office) 

Community Advisory Committee: ' 
To contact Chairperson 
Secretary (District Office) 

Hejilth Services (White House) 
Home 6 Hospital Instruction (SKX) 
Laurel Ruff Center 
Pupil Personnel (District Office) 

Psychological Services: 
Carmichael Office 
Orvi-^lle Wright Office 
White House Office 



PHONE # 
^82-5^7'* 

/♦8/»-2l29 

9^^-3710 
^81-2255 
331-te 
kQk-l^i] I 



9¥^-3650 
^82-i»220 
9^^-2656 



FOR YOUR NOTES 



Special Counseling Services (Mira Loma) kS^i-ZSj] 

Special Education: 

Director (District Office) if8i»-2l29 
East Area Office (Pershing) 957-5703 
Instructional Media Center (Kenneth) i»82-703/» 

^82-35^7 



West Area Office (SKX) 
Special Services (District Office) 
Speech & Language Therapy 
Starr King Exceptional School 
Superintendent (District Office) 
Transportation (District Office) 
Work Experience (SKX) 



^8i»-213l 
^♦82-2 1 07 
^82-5532 
if8i»-235l 
^8'f-2233 
'♦82-358i» 
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XI. GLOSSARY 

ART • Area Resource Teacher 

CAC • Community Advisory Committee 

CH Communicatively Handicapped 

CpsE Comprehensive Plan for Special 

Educat ion 

QIS Designated Instruction and Services 

EAS Educational Assessment Service 

lEP Individualized Educational Program 

Individuals With Exceptional Needs 

LOC « Learning Development Class 

LH Learning Handicapped 

NPS ...... T Nonpublic School Services 

PH Physical 1y Handicapped 

RLA Responsible Local Agency (San'^Juan 

Unified School District) 

RSP Resource Specialist Program 

SAT Schoo' Appraisal Team 

SH .... Severely Handicapped 

SJUSD San Juau Unified School District 

SKx Starr King Exceptional School 
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This handbook is dedicated to those who are. or may 
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parents of all school-age children with special needs. 
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Your Child's Education & the Law 



The Laic Sat/s You Have Four 
MAJOR Rights 

1. Free, Appropriate Public Education 
This is the most fundamental and important 
ri«Iil. Your liandiLappcd child must receive an 
education pr()j>rani specially designed to meet 
your child's unique learning needs. This educa 
tion must he provided at /?o co$t [oyou. U 
there is no appropriate public school program 
available, a private school program must be 
provided at public expense. 

2. Placement in "Least Restrictive 
Environment" (LRE) 

"Least restrictive environment" is the environ 
ment in which your child can learn best. This 
maif or may not be a regular classrcKmi. (LRE 
should not be equated with regular class 
placement.) Special classes and services should 
be located in close proximity t') classes for 
n(m handicapped students: e.^, on a regular 
sch(M)l campus. 

Only children who can benefit from regular 
education placement will Ik- assigned to rej>u- 
lar classes Your handicapped child must be 
educated in a program which allows him/her 
the greatest possible amount of contact with 
non-handicapped children. School districts 
must make available a variety of pr(»j>rams and 
placement alternatives. 

There will still be special classes, special 
centers, and hbspital or institutional place 
ments for children who require intensive ser 
viees in protected settings. Placement is not 



forever. As your child> learning needs change, 
so should the type of placement change. (e.«H a 
child may move from an ail day special class to 
a regular class and resource nxmi pio^ram.) 

3. Related Services & 
Supplementary Aids 

Instructional and supportive services whieh 
assist your handicapped childfto benefit from 
special education must he provided. These ser- 
vices include: physical therapy, counseling, 
speech therapy, transportation, etc.. depending 
on individual needs. 

Some of these services may be provided In- 
different agencies in the community, creating* a 
need for close communication and coordina- 
tion Ix'tween your school, aj^eiicies. and//o//. 

4. Fair Assessment Procedures 
Educational assessment (or evaluation) fs con- 
ducted to identify your childs learnings needs 
and to determine whether your childrcquires 
special education and. if so. what type of spe^ 
cial education. Assessments must be con- 
ducted /^e/ore your child is placed in special 
education, and at least every three O) yeans 
following your child's placement. You or your 
childV teacher(s) may request assessment at 
more frt»<iuent intervals. 

Assessment for possible special education 
placement may be conducted only with your 
permission. (This does not apply to routine 
assessment or testing* carried out with cver\ 
student in a class or school.) You must receive 
a written notice when the school plans to con- 



duct an assessment. This notification us called 
an "Assessment I^lan." This plan states the rea- 
son (purpose) for the as.sessment. what areas 
are lo lie assL'Ssed, the types of tests and other 
assessment procedures to be used, and who 
will he doin« the assessment. It is important 
that you fully understand the proposed 
as^sessnient Ixifore «ivni« written permission. 

Schools may not use tests which discrimi- 
nate on the basis of racial or cultural «roup. or 
on 'the basis of a childs handicap; (e.«., testinj> 
a deaf child by purely auditory methods would 
be discriminatory). Assessments must be con- 
ducted by per.sons-wht) are appropriately 
trained and/or credentialed. 

Educational placement decisions cannot Ix- 
based on the results of one test alone. The 
assessment must l)e comprehensive and must 
take into account your childs developmental 
and performance levels in several areas: (e.«.. 
social, intellectual. Ian«ua«e). Test scores and 
results must be interpreted by a TEAM of 
professionals who know about your child t^/2(/ 
the assessment metluKls. 

The sch(x)l must inform z/oz/ of your n«ht to 
obtain another opinion from a quaiHied |X;rson. 
This is called an "indt, *ndent" assessment. An 
indeiK'ndent assessmeni may Ik- obtained at the 
school's expense ////oz/ disagree with the 
school's assessment. However, the school also 
has the rij*ht to call for a hearing to sIkjw that 
it.s assessment is appropriate. If the school pre- 
vaiLs in the hearing. still have the rij»hl 
to an independent assessment at your own 
expense. The school must consider the mde- 



pendent assessment result? in planning; your 
child:; program and placement. 

The Law Says You Have Two 
PROTECTIONS 

1. Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) 

When your child receives special education 
services, a written lEP must be developed and 
rcMfwed each year at a meetinj^ in which //oi/ 
have the right to participate. 

The lEP consists of your child's annual 
long-term goals and short-term objectives; the 
type ot placement, the present level ot your 
child's educdtumal performance; the date(s) 
when the school service begin and end; and 
annual evaluation pr,)cedurcs and review date. 
It serves as the management tuol which links 
your child to a needed and individually de 
signed education program 

2. Due Process 

Due PrnccsN ^,a^ a ^p^^.^al riicvinmg Utt yuu It 
is a legal term that i> hc».uming a part kA uur 
e\er\da\ If\c^ It is a ^jft^uard Ouc PrnLCs> 
refers to jn Mru^rK •^tnt-. ..f t»mtl} steps \\]nd\ 
protect tik r\^}\\ III tjili pifsMii \uuf Jiild, 
you, the schiMiI Adit It cn>urc.s that caJi per 
sun treated fairly Pu*. ^fw^^, ^ K»^^»i-ti'Ut^ 
the fi »winK ^u/t^/^<u^J,^ 
Informed Con^ud 

You mu>t receive noUcc in vvritrng \\hcne\er 
the M^hiKiL 

• plants tu ci>nducl an a»s»sc.sMTicnt ol vtjur 
child: 




• wants to change \our childV identification, 
e\aluatiun, educational placement, or 
the provision of a free and appropriate 
education. 

You must be notified in writing whenever 
the School refuses your request to initiate or 
change the identification, e\aluatiun, educa 
tional placement or the provision of a free and 
appropriate education to your cliild. 

Your written pcrmissi6n must be obtained 
before the school conducts an assessment or 
makes a placement. You must be informed b\ 
the school of your right to examine school rec 
ords You must receive a written notice from 
your school of all procedural safeguards prt) 
vided by the law. 

Appeal RighLs 

II you disagree with the decision of your .school. 



yuu ha\e the right to a Fair Hearing. The .school 
also ha»s the right to recjue.st a hearing. ]ou and 
the school have certain rights during hearing 
pnxedures. These rights are: 

• to obtain a hearing within a specific time 
after the written request is rccciud, 

• to Ik- represented b\ an advtjcate or an 
attorney, 

• to present evidence, question, cross 
examine, and require the attendance of 
witnesses, 

• to obtain a word for word reccjrd of the pro- 
ceedings at the hearing, 

• tu ul-Jtain a w ritten report ui the findings of 
the hearing and the decisions reached. 

• to appeal the final decisions to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

• Civil action. 




The contents of this book are based on The 
Education For All Handicapped Children Act 

' of 1975 (Public Law 142j and congruent 
California legislation (AB1J50 Chapter \2\7 of 
1977, ABJbJj Chapter 402 ol 197ii, SB1149- 
Chapter 1143 ol 1979, and SBlii70 Chapter 797 
of 19^0) which amend the Calitorma Lducation 
Code and California Admaiistratwe Code Title 
V regulations. ]ou can ask for these law.s and 

j regulation& from >our Icgislathe representative, 
or yuu can contact your local hbrarv reference 
desk. Also,f/oii should read carefully the 
papers i/ow receive from your sch(Kil 



Rcmembei. dijou don't understand, 
ASKQl*KSTR)NS: 



special Educatim Process Timetable 

days 



Referral 



I 

By student 
parents 
teacher 
doctor 
agencies 



Reason 
for referral 



Initial 
Screening 



Assessment 
Plan 



Mail Plan 
to Parent 
for Consent 



Informed 
Consent 



Receipt of 
Parent Consent 



Notice of 
Rights 



Reason for 
Assessment 

Areas to be 
Assessed 

T^pe of tests 
or procedures to be used 

Who will 
conduct 
Assessments 



Parent Permission 
to Test 



Assessment 
begins when 

parent 
permission 
received 



Wo/ to include days in July 
and August. However, ifa _ 
referral is made on your child 
less than 20 days before the 
end of the school year, the 
school has up to 30 days 
after the beginning of the 
subsequent school year to 
develop the lER 



not to exceed 



50' 



Assessment 
Begins 



Health Study 
Class^Observation 

Psychological 
Evaluation 

Adaptive 
Behavior 
Scale ' 

Language 
Evaluation 

Achievement Tfest 



TEAM Meeting 



Immt'diak'lv 



Eligibility 
for Special 
Education 
Services 



Development of lEP 
I 

Goals/Objectives 

Placement 
Determination 

Related Services 



Parent 
Consent 

Notice of 
Rights 
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year 



lEP Implementation 



Annual TEAM Meeting 



Instruction 



Specialist(s)/Teacher(s) 



Teaching 
Paraprofessional 



Review of lEP 

I 

Teacher(s)/Specialist(s) 
Report(s) 



Modify/Add 
Goals/Objectives 



Parent Consent 
Notice of Rights 



The Itulmdualized Education Program (lEP)- a TEAM Approach 



What Is a TEAM Approach? 

The TEAM approach is the cooperative effort 
between you and your child's teacher(s) and 
other specialists with different kinds of skills. 
Together, yow will reach the decision (II£P) 
that best suits your child. The TEAM develops 
the lEP at a meeting that must be held at a 
mutually convenient time and place for all 
participants. -The teacher{s) and other 
specialists who work with your child are 
responsible for designing learning tasks and 
activities which correspond with the goals and 
objectives written in the lEP. They must also 
keep a record of your child's progress. 

Who Is on the TEAM? 

The TEAM who makes these decisions and 
who develops the lEP must include: 

• A representative of the school (usually an 
administrator) who is qualified to provide 
or supervise special education programs. 
Ymx child's teacher(s). 

• You, the parent, guardian. ^ 

• Your child (if appropriate): 

• Other persons, as decided by the school 
and/or yourself; (e.g., psychologist; speech 
specialist; counselor; child advocate; 
interpreter; friend of 
parents; Regional 
Center client program 
coordinator, etc.). 

• There also must be 
present a person who 




has conducted the assesssnient of your 
child, or someone on the TEAM who 
understands the assessment procedures 
used with your child, and who is familiar 
with the results. 

What Is the lEP? 

An lEP is a document which must be written 
(ox each child who receives special education 



and related services. Your child*s lEP helps 
ensure that special education program and 
serviceStprovided arc appropriate to your 
child's learning needs, and that their 
appropriateness is evaluated regularly. 

The lEP is a statement of the services to be 
delivered by the school. It describes anticipated 
goals and objectives for your child. It is not a 
contract. It serves as the "blueprint*' for 
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ongoing instructional planning in the 
classroom. Has not a lesson plan. 

The lEP must be reviewed least once a 
yean You or your child is leacher(s) can request 
a re\iew at more frequent intervals. 

What Mu$t the lEP Contain? 

The form used to record the lEP will vary from 
school district to school district, but it must 




always contain six (6) specific items. Each 
item represents a step inihe process of de- 
veloping the lER These items are: 

1- Your Child's Present Lewis of 
Educational Performance 

Statements of what your child can and cannot 
do. These statements are based on the 
assessment information; and may include 
academic, social, language, psychomotor, 
self-help, pre-vocational/vocational, and other 
areas. 

The statements should describc^lhc way >*oi\r 
child performs, and not be merely reports of test 
scores; (cg^ Mary can match the basic colors. 
Bobby can recognize coins). 

2, Your Child's Annual Long-Term Goals 

A list of the skills and behaviors the teacher and 
your child will be aiming for ov*er the next >'ear, 
based on his/her needs; (e.gn Mary will label four 
basic colors. Bobby will know the value of coins). 
These goals are the basis of your child's 
shoift-term objective* 

3, Your Child's ShorMTerm Objectives 

Objectives are written for each long-term goal. 
They describe the steps (milestones) that must 
be accomplished to reach yxxir child*s goal. 

Objectives are written in easy to understand 
language and are measured in a giveii time 
period. They serve as a guide for planning and 
carrying out learning activities In the classroom, 
(e.g.. Mary will recognize and discriminate the 
colors red, yellow, blue and green. Bobby >^ill be 



able to match the value of a nickel and dime with 
an equal number of pennies.) 

4, Special Education Program and 
Related Services 

This will describe what is provided to meet your 
child's learning needs; (e.g., mobility training, 
speech therapy, counseling, adaptive physical 
education, physical therapy, etc.). It will state 
when these services begin and how long they will 
last, 

5. Placement 

This means the type of program or class(es) 11 
your child will receive, (e.g., regular class and 
designated instruction, full-time special class, 
special. class center, or non-public school.) A 
statement will be included about the extent to 
which your child will be participating in the 
regular education program, (^e.g„ lunch 
time— 30 minutes; recess— 10 minutes; regu- 
lar music class —40 minutes.) 

6- Evaluation 

This will describe how jl^our child's progress will 
be nwasurcd, and will include the date when the 
lEP will, be reviewed. 

Note$: For secondary level students the lEP 
must also include the alternative ways that the 
student may meet the established graduation 
requirements. If your child changes pj^rams or 
placement, the lEP must include provisions that 
will be made to help your child maJke a successful 
transfer. The lEP must also include extended 
school >«ar services when needed. 
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What to Look for in Selecting a School 
Program for Your Child 

While there is no such thing as a "perfect" program, we are certainly not advo- 
cating that you settle for whatever happens to be available. Some programs may 
require compromises. AM, you must remember that the most well developed 
program still needs you to be complete. You will want to stay aware of what is 
going on. Continue to discuss your child's progress and problems with your child's 
teacher(s). Find ways that your hdme and school can work together. Listen to your 
child's reactions and stay alert to changing needs. 

If your child has been recommended for placement in a special class/program, 
or ilyou are searching for one on your own, the most reliable way to decide if the 
classroom or school is riglit for your child is to visit. It sometimes takes more than 
a single visit. The following guidelines may be used as your checklist when you 
visit the class to observe it in action. 



Classroom Knvironment 



• Is the classroom atmosphere cheerful and re- 
laxed? 

• Is there purposeful activity iJoinj; on? 

• Does the teaching staff give you a feeling of 
interest and enthusiasm for<the.children? 

• Are there a variety uf instructional arrange- 
ments? (One to one — large group — small 
group instruction.) 

• Are different methods and materials used 
with individual students ur groups ol stu- 
dents in the class? 

• How large are the classes? 

• Are activities, such as music, art, drama, and 
group discussions integrated into the rou- 
tine, just as they would be in a school day 
for non-handicapped students? 

• Does the curriculum include learning the 
skills of daily living? (e.g., handling money, 
cooking, shopping, using public transporta- 
tion.) Teenagers may require vocational edu- 
cation coordinated with job placement. 

• Is there an effort made to strengthen human 
"getting along" abilities? For the adolescent, 
needs grow in complexity, and a well 
rounded program for the older child should 
encompass these needs. 

• Do opportunities exist to build satisfying 
social relationships to gain confidence, and 
move toward self-reliance and independence? 

• Does the school offer ways for its handicapped 
pupils to mix with non-handicapped children 
in joint pursuits of common interests? 
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Does My Child Fit This Program? 



Try to picture your child in the program. 
Would your child fit in? Be realistic. 
Imagine the setting from your child s point 
of view, with his/her particular handicap. 
For instance, if your child has a hearing 
impairment, imagine that you cannot hear, 
and see how the classroom strikes you. 
If your child requires specific kinds of ser 
vices, such as speech, physical therapy or 
adaptive physical education, are these pro- 
vided by the program? 
Are the services available on the premises? 
If the services are available elsewhere, is 
transportation provided? 
How often are these services offered each 
week? 

Are special instructional materials available? 
Is special equipment needed by your child 
available at the school? 
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Professional Qualifications 



• Learn about the training and uxperience of 
the staff, especially those responsible for 
super\ision of your child. 

• Although academic degrc is are important, it 
iS) well to remember thai the best teaching is 
not necessarily done by those with the best 
academic qualifications. A great many peo- 
pie who have no formal training are highly 
successful in working with handicapped 
people. 

• Are there aides and/or other helpers (para- 
professionals, students, voluntuers) who tan 
free the teacher to give individual help, or 
offer assistance in providing special ac- 
tivities and meeting emergencies? If so, find 
out how supervision is maintained and 
evaluated. 

• How often does the professional see your 
child? (e.g., teacher, speech therapist, adap- 
tive physicaU^^lucaJjon teacher.) 

• In what way doThese professionals influence 
the classroom activity? 

• Find out about opportunities offered by the 
school for its staff to receive inservice 
training on an ongoing basis. 



I^arent Involvement 



• What methods does the school use to mvulve 
parents? (e.g., volunteer aide.) 

• Is there a parent group associated with the 
program? (e.g., PTA, PTO.) 

• If Ihure is a parent group, how oftun does 
it meet? 

• Does the parent group have opportunities 
to diSLUss educational nueds, contribute 
meaningfully to school programs, talk can- 
didly about problems? 

• Does it meet with the school staff;* 

• Is thure a Parent Advisory Committee? (e.g., 
school or community.) 

• What other lines of communication are 
there between parents and pr^^fesSionals 
associated with the program? 

• Tiilk with other parents whose children have 
been unrolled in the program. Remember, 
however, that each individual reacts differ- 
ently, so keep your own perspective. 
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- - ~S.^ooD Records f 

. As the p«mav</.c&m„ „ ^ ■ *° ""PPly 

P^n% Health Wstotf"*^ '"^ R^Po* 
Educational History 

Copies of UtteZ.^^^^^^ Agencies (sue h^^t> • 
A Record ^VZ'Z^Z'^^,'^ '^ 'S 

^-X'SLcoa. ! 

«^ncy or service provider. 
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^^^^^KWW^ JK^^d^ ySj^ElM^'^ ^S^ijl^it }^ 



your fist goajte Ji»ata(llf trim yarn 

iaadd to IM^fi^k yommliibm qtmkkm^ 
# Atc Ih^ realistic^ am! reachable within a, ' 

Thtji^xt;step ,i<;^lo look at ^5t'0f lhet^<Mfe 
mii<t- Impf^rtiistl^ito ijicist- aitd your chM. 
he<idc^thei;i>al that u mm\ mipprt^nt, a *'^2" 

hTiveprhriti^eJ fh*^ j^'oak to^, ym)r dlUd, 



pmp9^^ to m««fl>^ tbe TEAM. 

..a»ty]^,fl?^^ ^> .... V 

• A45 the goais your iJchooi^hmki |trc 

♦ Adjust yourjg<>«U tc^r^^i^&ct iddttiw.ail 

criticaf felt j^n&thfld at thl< tim^ - 

* Fjyid^^M can do it fnypc Xo hi'^hi 

"^tnST Cifiiw 'T^TiuiCn ' » I U"^i)«x.>' Tll«r«" -?^J t^rfT** ^<^T 

-'^ The iyplcaCst'q^iertri? ^<Jk>v^y*J it^i' M:!y?c»i 
or w4uati»:>p <n ^0uranid% skiftv ^mt fi^^r 
,;tfCi!k^j> identify :t\sj!*tn^h<>ri;t* rr* 
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i^fli^isHll ^3St * Stale goats in a posiUvNe mam>r* 
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r Describe what $ki«(s) your ch!M will have (eg^ **play thepkno'' v's. **UiWng pimit? tesc^^^, 
# G<>al« should be r^eallstitanireachabk^^ aiKj 

Some gcea$ i^ecin to lit into more than one aiea, "Learn to typcf"* could be semM a vootiaoal ^H!, Oi? 
a&a.mo{i>r skilLKnowiM \^di area.*^^^ 



i> Kead taflk sa?^ty $ign$ 

♦ Impro\'e sight xwafmfar)* 

• Un<J^rrtai^'What kmid 

m- Make fewer spelling mislctef* 

# Count by tai5 

# Piny CP &'t:^KcfefI Jcct^ 



# F^t with a Jm!fe and fork 

# Cp^ the store ojir errands 

# Bring belongings hoim^ from School 

# Ri^thebMS 

# Have jjood ii^niHjr^t 

# E^|«>yi>|^ySftj?,'V^iy^f4^^^ 

# Play bble with the i^ily 

# ^ tinfie |for '^^^M.-ol elcv) 



I '-"WW''! 



0e PriiNnwf iSnrfhe TEAM MeeSttg 

Ibsee li^j^ are adequately.pi^ I 
fortte TE^ nieetinfc ijse the 
list;i*ovided at ri^t, Vtyou have done 
^^ws^lhing, should have the con- 
fidoKS- that i/aw will; be a cabbie, 
elferfiveTEAHmeite 
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YES 



NO NOT SURE 



1 Do I understand where my child presently functions in relation to each goal and objective? 

2 A?e\vSS goals and objectives dear and understand ble/ 
t Arl vri ta^ goals and objectives reasonable r.id realistic 

I anTaSrTach of Ihefollowing questions for each objective.^ 

• What is to be done? 

• When will it be done''' 

• Who will do it? , , , , 

. How will I know when the f jf ^-^^.l^f "^Id are reflected in these goals and objectives? 
5. Does it appear that the individual "'^t./S S^ls 1^ o e they were presented to pe? 

objectives? ^ . .^^ ... .u^t child may need been considered? 

rrS^'Cnr— ,SSo7o?;t/».es ^ .or ...e. slices, .hese 

I I .SSnSo review my child's pr,«,ess toward .he objeclive.? 
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12 Have other major agencies or persons who provide services to my child been notified o the 
TEAM S feel such an invitation is wropriate? (For i-^tance, Regional Cen ten) 

13 HavS^I signed release forms and requested that copies of-my child's lEP be mailed to other 

14 K^m^eSSSr^^^^^ 

other outside agencies providing service to my child? fK,n„ctn,rtinn k - 

15 Have the professionals developed a communication plan to make sure that instruction is 

,6 S»1^rSlXTji^cS al^llU^ b.en co„s« (to, sch»l, sc,»o, disWct. 

,8. '^rSSSifacSStl^^^^^^^^ interaction with children in reaular 

classrooms? Or with children who are less handicapped? 
19. Do I feel my child might learn more in a different classroom or type of program." 

Why? — ' — 

♦20. Do I agree with my child's identification? 

evaluation? 
placement? 

**21. Is the educational programming (lEP) being carried out? 



( 

\ 
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is a F€mr Hearing Needed? \ 

Yes, if your safeguards have not been complied witli, or it you disagree with 
any of the recommendations of the^TEAM regarding identification, evaluation, 
placement, or the provision of a free appropriate public education to your child, 
\henyou may wish, to ask fona Fair Hearing. In addition, yow may request a F^ir 
Hearing if the educational progi^m of your child is not being carried out as 
designated on your child's lER \ 

The intent of a Fair Hearing is tb provide an objective forum. It allows for 
appropriate educational decision-making when a disagreement occurs. 

When considering a Fair Hearing, z/ow must ask yourself, TVm I committed to 
a F^ir Hearing?" If you answer "yes" and request the hearing, z/ow will need to 
commit yourself to the time required to adequately prepare and present your case. 

Before a hearing is requested, all attempts should be made by the TEAM to 
reach an Acceptable resolution of the differenCes. Tfaiter sucTi attempts have failed 
to solve your disagreements, then the F^ir Hearing process may be pursued by 
submitting a written request to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. A copy 
should be sent to your school district (public educational agency). 

The request for a Fair Hearing should state the issue(s) upon which you are 
basing your appeal. Upon receipt of your request, the following two events must 
take place: 
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1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction will advise you and the public 
educational agency of all your rights relating to p/ocedurafeafeguatds (tlie 
F^ir Hearing process) including the right to waive the mediation conference. 

2. Within three days after your school district receives your request for a F^ir 
Hearing, they must advise yow of free or low-cost legal ser\1ces available in 
your area. 

The basic Fair Hearing process consists of the informal conference at the local 
level, the mediation conference and the hearing at the state level. This procedure 
can be modified because you have the option to waive either the informal confer- 
ence or the mediation conference or both. 

If the mediation conference is not waived, the Superintendent has 15 days from 
the receipt of your request to hold the conference. Many issues can be resolved at 
this stage of the Fair Hearing process. However, if the problem is not resolved, the 
mediator shall list those issues upon which the state-level hearing will be based. 

The Fair Hearing process should not last longer than 45 days unless either party 
requests a continuance. 

If satisfactory results are not brought about through the Fair Hearing process, 
you may choose to carry action into the civil courts. 



Know Your 
Responsibilities for a 
Fair Hearing 

Before a Fair Hearing 

Be informed 

Become familiar with all of the rights ^nd 
responsibilities of the Fair Hearing process'. 
You should be completely familiar with the 
laws regarding the Fair Hearing process. Your 
local district has the obligation to inform you 
of your legal rights. Other good sources of 
information include parent advocacy groups, 
the Cbunly Superintendent of Schools' Office, 
and the State Department of Education, 

Communicate with your school district 

Although the issue or concern is usually 
between the school district and you, it is still 
important to communicate with district 
personnel. Information that you must 
communicate to the district includes: . 

• convenient dates, 

• locations for the hearing, 

• provisions for interpreters, 

• and exchange of documents. 

Decide on open vs. closed hearing 
A F^ir Hearing may be either closed or open to 
the public. The type of hearing is entirely your 
decision. If a hearing is open to the public, 
confidentiality is waived; An open hearing, 
however, does permit media coverage. Careful 
thought should be given to the type of hearing 
you desire. 



Timetable for a 
FairHectting 



V/ you request access to 
your child's school records, 
access must be given within 
five (5) days. 



Countdown starts 
the day the request 
is received by the 
Superintendent* 



School district 
must advise 
you of free 
or low-cost 

legal services 




Issues ^ 
Unresolved ' 

. I 

Optional 
Mediation 
Conference 



Issue(s) resolved— 
Process stops 



Prepare your case 

Determine and clarify the issue(s). You will 
need to specify precisely what issue or issues 
you want the panel to determine, so that a 
clear decision can b"e made. It is your 
responsibility to inform the district what 
issue(s) you are basing your appeal on. Only 
issues relating to the identification, evaluation, 
placement, implementation of the lEP, and free 
appropriate public education provision should 

Establish a support system 
Advocate 

You may want to be represented or have 



someone else plead your case. This person is 
called an advocate. An advocate dues not have 
to be an attorney. To avoid any delays, you 
should advise the district who your advocate is, 
and sign any necessary authorization forms. 

Witnesses 

At the hearing you have the right to call any 
person who has information about the case. 
Any testimony of a witness, however, must be 
relevant to the issue(s). ^/ 

Evidence 

Evidence can be either oral testimony or writ- 
ten documents. If the case is complex, you 
should consider providing the hearing officer 



with a written statement which will set forth 
the facts of the case, the issue(s) to be decided 
upon and your reasons for requesting a certain 
decision. All evidence must be disclosed to the 
other parly at least five (5) days before the 
, hearing in order for it lo be used. 

Plan of presentation 

It is a good idea to prepare a written plan or an 
outline for presenting your case. 

Duting a 
Faiir Hearing 
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Present your case 

Follow your plan of presentation. You 
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"Our 




Sdays- 



Diie Process 
Fair Hearing 
by State-level 
hearing officer 



•SOdays 



tten decision 
rendered and 
mailed to parties 




advocate have the right to make an opening 
statement, presenting the issue(s) to be decided 
upon, and to state your position on the issue(s) 
you are presenting. Call your witnesses. The 
hearing is informal. Vou may prefer to have the 
witnesses make their statement; then ask them 
questions to clarify. Within the roles 
determined by the hearing officer, witnesses 
may be asked questions by the district repre- 
sentative; 

Presentation of the district's case 
Take notes on the district's presentation. Avoid 
interruptions and continuous objections. You 
will then be better prepared to ask appropriate 
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questions, and you will be more effective on 
cross examination. -/?t>ma/n calm. 

Objections may be u.sed at a hearing. The> 
are appropriate if a statement is nut lelevant, 
or if it is hearsay. However, hearsay may be 
allowed, as lung as an entire decision is nut 
based upon it. 

Aft^ the F^r Healing . 

Tlie becision 

The hearing officer must render a written deci- 
sion which must include those facts upon 
which the decision was made. This is the final 
administrative determination and is binding on 
all parties. 



Implementation of decision 
The decision must be implemented immedi- 
ately. In order to implement the decision, it 
will be r^cessary for all persons involved to 
work together and communicate with one 
another about any difficulties encountered. The 
responsibility for implementation rests with 
both the district personnel and you. 

Civil Action • 

If the issue is hot resolved to >'our satisfaction,' 
a civil action may be filed. At this level, the 
Luurt will review the proceedings and deter- 
mine if the decision is supported by the evi- 
dence. 



Who Can Help You? 



Your Child's Teacher can tunsult un &uth matters as >uur Jiild'h 
progress and the skills being taught, advise un impruving stud> habits 
and skills, and suggest at-home learning experiences. The teacher can 
refer t/ow to other professionals when necessary. 

Your Local PrmcipaLsihe educatiunaLand pulxcy leader ul >uut 
5Lhool. Check with this person un matters uf sthuul-vvide uperatiua ui 
polic>; to seek information, make%i suggestion or resolve a problem. 

Your School District's Supervisor of Special Education 
will answer questions concerning services available for students with 
exceptional needs. This person can advise yow of community resources 
and activities for your child. 

Your Superintendent of Schools recommends major policy 
decisions to.the Board of Education and is in charge to administer 
them. 

Your Board of Education consists of citizens elected by voters to 
set pob'cy for th^ entire school district. They meet in public session 
to conduct the business of the school district. 

Your School District Advisory Committee is composed of 
parents of children with special needs and teachers to offer advice. 

Your PTA Special Education Chairman, PTA President or 
PTO President at >*our local school, provides information on parent 
involvemetit and educational opportunities. 

Your Physician, Pediatrician or Health Center ma> reier£/oa lu 
other professionals, agencies, and organizations. 

Regional Center for the Developmentally Disabled pruvides 
diagnostic and assessment services and coordination of resources. II 
pruvidcs a central pomt uf contact fur individuals with devt:lopmenlal 
di^abilitiei., ur their families. Through the Individual Progrum Plan 
(IPP), netessar> ^ervlces tan be identified aecurding to the ehentV^ 
needs during his/her lifetime. Among the services provided by regional 
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tenters art preventive and guardianship ^ervlces, advutat>, tunsulta 
tiun tu uUier agentie**, tummunit) edutatiun, tunnmunit> resuurte 
development, and client program coordination. 

Your Local Libtliiy may proviut a listing of organizations and 
gruups operatii.c m or near your cummunity offering support for you 
and your special child. Some of the organizations yow may find helpful 
are; 

• California Association for Neurologically Handicapped 
Children. Adults (CANHC) 

• California Association uf The Physically Handicapped iCAPH) 

• California Association for the Retarded (CAR) 

• California Association of State Hospital-Parent Councils for Uie 
RetardetflCSSHTCR) ^ 

• California Association of the Deaf (CAD) 

• Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 

• Easter Seal Society (ESS) 

• Epilepsy Foundation of America (EFA) 

• lx}S Angeles County Epilepsy^ Society (LACES) 

• National Association for Visually Handicapped (NAVH) 

• National Downs Syndrome Congress 

• National Society for Autistic Children (NSAC) 

• United Cerebral Palsy Association (UCPA) 

Other Resources 

• aos;erLook, . Box 1492, Washington. D.C 20013 

Is a national Information Center for parents, and also publish an 
excellent newsletter four times a >'ear which is free. 

• Protection and AJi ocacy Incorporakd, 1100 K Street, Suite 
307, Sacramento, Oilifornia 95814 

Is the nun profit corporation designated b> the Governoi to be 
California's system to protect and advocate the rights of persons 
with developmental disabilities. The> publish a newsletter 
which is free. 
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Adaptive Physical Education. Refer to Physical Education 
definition. 

Affective. Pertains lo feelin^Js or emotions. 

Aphasia. The defect or liKSb uf dbihi> tu urider5tdnd, mdnipulate, ur 
express ideas with Jangua^<e. 

Appropriate Placement. A .specific educational placement which 
delivers the special education and related services m conti^rmitv witli 
the individualized education program (lEP) for an individual with 
exceptional needs. 

Assessment/Evaluation. Encompd.s5>e.s all thobe tunctionb in 
the testing and diagnubtic proccbb leading up tu development vi an 
appropriate, mdi\idualized, educational program and placement for a 
handicapped child. Recent and reliable data from assessments done bv 
appropriately licensed professionals may be used in lieu of scheduling 
additional assessments. Assessment may include screening to identify 
potentially handicapped children; the observation, testing, and diagnosis 
of those children to specifically identify each child's handicapping condi- 
tion and the seventy of that condition; and the definition of educational 
needs l>ased on handicapping conditions and learning profile. 

Attention Span. Concentration measured in length ol time. 

Audiology. includes not only testing to determine the nature of the 
loss and usable range of hearing, but also considerations for language 
habilitation, speech reading, counseling and guidance of students, 
parents, and tcachcr.s about the >pccifii. necd.\ and the dclciniinaliun 
of the child's needs for appropriate aids. 

Auditory Comprehension. I nderstanding what is heard. 

Auditofy Discrimination. Ability to detect subtle difference's 
between sounds in words (tap-cap; cap cop). 

Auditory Memory (short-term, long-term). Abilit\ to remember 
what is heard {words, numbers, stories). 



Auditory Perception. The ability to receive bounds accurately and 
to understand what they mean. 

Autism. A disorder which is characterized by severely dcla>*ed language 
development; impaired social development, an insistance un samenesb 
or resistance to changevand which hasits onsetin.early childhood. 
Baseline (Pre-evaluation), Refers to the level at which the 
individual performs the task to which the lEP refens before intervention 
or training. 

Behavior Modification. A procedure that is based on the belief that 
all behavior is learned and therefore can be unlearned (changed). One 
must decide jhe specific Ixhavior to be chaiiged and decide on a definite 
planTof accomplTsliin^rtha 

Body Image. Awareness of oneV own body {including the precise 
location of its parts in time and space). 

California Master Plan for Special Education (CMPSE). A 

state plan for statewide changes" and improvements in special education 
thereby providing for a free, appropriate education to all individuals with 
exceptional needs (IWEN). This plan was adopted to conform with 
Federal Law 94-142. State legislation provides for the phase-in of the 
master plan statewide. It will be generally available in your local sc1kk)I 
area by 1982. 

Cognition. The act or process of knowing. Cognitive skills include 
reasoning, concept formation, and analytical or logical thinking. 

Communicatively Handicapped (CH) (Master Plan category). 

Those students who are deaf, deaf/blind, severely hard of hearing, 
severely language handicapped {including aphasic), and language and 
speech disabilities. 

Curriculum. A program of .study. A planneu appropriate course of 
study baiX^d on student^s ability to achieve. 

Deaf. A .student with a hearing lo.s.s so bexere that it inliibits language 
pnxressing and affects educational performance. 
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Deaf/Blind, llmingand vision impairmcnL^ which result in .severe 
communication and educational problems. 

Decoding. Ability tu arrange bounds or bymboLs mtu ideas. 

Designated Instruction and Services (DIS){Master Plan 
Area); Referto Rclaled Services definition. 

Developmental. Successive changes during the process of natural 
growth. 

Developmental Disability (DD). A disability attributal)le to mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, autism, or other iieurologioil handi- 
capping condition found to be closely related to mental retardation or to 

icqdre.lrealmenl,Mmilar4o4hat~required'for-mentally-retarded-indi- 

viduals. Such disabilil> originatei, before an individual attains age 18, 
continues, or can be expected to continue, indefinitely, and constitutes 
a substantial handicap for such individual. 

Directionality/Laterality, Awareness of the two sides of the bod> 
and the ability to identify them as left and right and to project this 
correctly into the outside world, as in knowing which is the right hand 
of a person facing you. 

Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR). Keier to Mental 
Retardation definition. 

Educational Assessment Service (EAS) (Master Plan areas). 
This team is at the district or county level for individuals who require a 
more appropriate program or more services than available at their ItKal 
a^hml A more in depth assessment/evaluation may be done at this 
level with more professional specialists involved as team members. 

Educationally Handicapped (EH). StudcnU who show significant 
discrepancy between their ability and school achievement. 

Eligibility and Planning Team (E&P) (For Non-Master 
Plan areas). Determines eligibility or dismissal from a program! If 
individual eligible for program, this team develops the individualized 
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education program (lEP). Minimum members on the team will be 
administrator or his designee, special education teacher, nurse, school 
psychologist, parent, child (when appropriate), regulai teacher (when 
appropriate), and other appropriate persons. 

Encoding.Xhangingideasinlo-words-or-writtencxpressions. 
Evaluation. Refer to Assessments definition. 

Expressive Language. Speaking, gesturing, or writing skills for 
communication with other people. 

Extended School Year. Days over and above the mandatory school 
year; summer school. 

Eye/Motor Coordination. The ability to relate vision with 
movements of parts of the body. (e.g.. the point at which the hand 
Ixicomes the tool to serve the visual mechanism.) 

Fine Motor Coordination. Pertains to usage of small muscles, such 
as finger and wrist movements and eye-hand coordination. Involves draw- 
ing, cutting, writing, pasting, tying shoelaces, buttoning, zippering, etc. 

Fundamental Skills (FS). Refer to Mental Retardation definition. 

Gross Motor Coordination. Pertains to usage of large muscles 
(balance, jumping, running). 

Identification. Identify handicapping conditions which require special 
education services. Through both the initial screening and assessment, 
and on going evaluations to continually determine the nature of each 
child's learning style. 

Individualized Education Program Team (lEP Team). 

Reviews the assessment results, determines eligibility, determines the 
content of the lER and makes program placement recommendations. 

Intelligence Quotient (IQ). The score obtained on a test of mental 
ability; it is usually found by relating a person's test score to his age. 
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Laterality, Internal awareness of the two sides of the bud> and their 
differences. 

Learning Disabilities (LD) or Learning Disabilities Group 
(LDG) Provides services for students with mild special education 
needs^Sludents.are.assigned to.regulaLclassroomieachers iot the . 
majority of the school day and receive LDG services as determined by 
the team. 

Learning Handicapped (LH) (Master Plan category). Those 
students who display learning disabilities, beTfavior disorders, educa- 
tional retardation, or a combination of these. 

Least Restrictive Environment (LRE), Education with children 

30 \s^ho~iaYeTT0t^tandteppedrseparatc^hDolingrcla55e^^ 

nature of the handicap is such that education in regular classes cannot 
be achieved satisfactorily 

Local Plan, A plan developed by school districts and counties, and 
submitted for State approval, which assures and provides for delivery of 
special education services to all eligible individuals with special needs 
luing within the geugraphit boundanes tuveted b> the plan. 

Mainstreaming (Integrated Program), Participation in a regular 
education setting. / 

Mental Age (M, A,), As measured by maturity level. 

Mental Retardation (M,R,), A group of conditions characterized by 
inadequate social adjustment, reduced learning capacity, and a slow rate 
of maturation due to below average intellectual functioning. 

Modality, A way of acquiring sensation ~ visual (sight), auditory 
(hearing), tactile (touch), olfactory (smell), gustatory (taste), kinesthetic 
(movement). ^ 

Multi-Handicapped (MH) or Other ^ulti-Handicapped 

(OMH), The individual has an> t^vu or more disabilities each uf ^vhich 
IS uf suffi;.ient Seventy to require enrullmenl in a special class but, 
because of the combination of the disabilities, the team determines that 
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the individual cannot be appropriately served in a single disability 
special class. 

Occupational Therapy (OT), For those who may have difficulty 
performing self-help, play or school-related activities. The aim is 
to promote self-sufficiency-and independence-in these areas. After 
evaluatinlTsludentslo see'hovv lhey use their muscles, the therapist* 
chooses exercises and activities designed to improve the child*s motor 
skills, including self-help skills, psycho-social skills, perceptual-motor 
skills, and pre-vpcational skills. 

Orthopedically Handicapped (OH), Diagnosis of a health impair- 
ment or a serious impairment in locomotion or motor, functions which 
adversely affects the individuals ed ucational performance. 

Other Multi-Handicapped (OMH), Refer to Multi-Handicapped 
definition. 

Perception, The process of interpreting sensory information. The 
accurate mental association of present stimuli with memories of past 
experience. 

Perseveration, Continuing to behave or respond in a certain way when 
it is no longer appropriate. Difficulty in shifting from one task to another. 

Physical Education (PE), Hie development of physical and motor 
fitness; fundamental motor skills and patterns; movement education; 
and skills in aquatics, dance, and individual and group games and sports 
(including intramural and lifetime sports). The term includes adaptive 
physical education which is a specially designed program tailored to the 
child's needs. 

Physical Therapy (PT), Activities for promoting self-sufficiency 
primarily related to gross motor skills such as walking, sitting, and 
shifting position. Helps children with special equipment used for 
mobility such as wheelchairs, braces, and crutches. 

Physically Handicapped (PH) (Master Pl^ih category). Those 
students who are blind, partiall> sc^eing, urthopedicall> handicapped, or 
other health impairments. 
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Program Specialist (PS). Assists and consults with resource 
specialists, DIS personnel, and special class teachers, plans programs, 
coordinates curricular resources and assesses program effectiveness; 
provides expertise in his/her own specialty area (e,g., communicatively 
handiQpped, physically handicapped, learning handicapped, or severely 
handicapped). 

Psychopiotor. Refers to muscle responses including development of 
fine-ni(ito^ small muscles (cutting, etc.) and large muscles (walking, 
jumping, etc.). 

Receptive Language, Recognition and/or understanding of what is 
seen or heard, \ 

Related Services. Ser\icOs, pro\ided b> "specialists, tha^ are not 
normally provided by regular and special education teaeher>. Tran^porta 
tion, and such developmental, corrective, and other supportive serviecb 
as are required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education. These services may include, but should not be limited tu. 
language/speech, audiology, psychological services, mobility instrue 
tion, instmction for the visually handicapped, instruction in the heme or 
hospital, adaptive physical education, coordination and/or provisioi\of 
physical therapy and occupational therapy, specialized driver trainin^^ 
instruction, career preparation, work-study, occupational training (spe V 
cially designed vocational education), counseling and guidance, behavioX 
management, parent education, school health services. 

Resource Specialist (RS) Resource Specialist Program 
(RSP) {for Master Plan areas). Provides special education instruc- 
tion, materials, and supplemental services to handicapped children who 
are assigned to regular classroom teachers for the majority of the school 
day. Responsibilities of the RS include assessing pupil progress, revising 
IIA\ cixjrdinating services and consulting with parents and stall. 

School Appraisal Team (SAT) (for Master Plan areas). Local 
•school team (first level) comprised of the school administrator, itsourcc 
specialist, program specialist, designated instructional services personnel 



and personnel responsible for assessing and writing individualized educa- 
tional program (lEP) for pupils receiving services m resource specialist 
program or designated instructional services. 

Sensory-Inlegrative Therapy. Training designed to assist the 
student to integrate and prganize informatiorf obtained from the van- . 
ous senses (such as vision and hearing) in order to perform a complex 
response — like rending. 

Sensory-Motor. Ability to act and perform as directed by the senses; 
the ability to hear and do things in response to a given stimulus. It is 
associated with how well a person is coordinated when dealing with the 
senses of hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, feeling, and motor ability. 

^ SS-iousIy^Enibtionalfy"D^^^^^ (SED). Studc^t^ whodispla> 
one or more of the following characteristics over a long period of time, 
(a) inability to learn which cannot be explained by ability, health, vision 
ui hearing deficits, (b) problems in relating to other children and adults, 

(c) inappropriate behaviors or feelings-(e.g., i^xlreme anger reactions), 

(d) se\'ere depression or unhappiness, (e) tendency to develop phyMcal 
symptoms or fears about personal or school problems. 

^ Severely Handicapped (SH) (Master Plan category). Those 
students who are seriously emotionally disturbed, developmcntally 
handicapped, trainable mentally retarded, autistic. 

Severe Language Disorders (SLD/A). Children who have 
\^ difficulty with the comprehension or expression of language which 
interferes \vith their school achievement, but who exhibit normal non- 
verljal intellectual abilities. 

Social Maturity. The ability to assume personal and social responsi- 
bility, expected of persons of similar age. 

Specific Educational Placement. Means the unique combination 
of facilities, personnel, location, and/or equipment brought together to 
provide educational services in any or a combination of public, private, 
home, hospital or residential settings to an individual with exceptional 
needs, as specified in the lEP. 
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Speech Therapy. Remediation provided by a speech and lanjjua^e 
palholOKisl to facilitate langiunge development, both receptively and 
expressively, to correct faulty speech patterns, incliidinj^ bul not limited 
to: mis-articulations, stuttering, resonance and voice problems. 

Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR). Refer to MentaLRetar- 
dation definition. 

Visual Discrimination. Using the e.ves to identify differences in 
letters, words, and/or pictures. 

Visual Motor. The ability to relate vision with movements of the Ixxiy 
or parts of the Ixxly. 

Visual Perception. Understanding what is seen. 

Visually Handicapped (VH). Students who are blind or who have 
partial sight and who, as a result, experience lowered educational 
performance. 

Vocational Education. OrKani/.cd cdutatiunal programs uhich art 
direttK related to the preparation uf individuals fur paid or unpaid 
employment. 
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La Educacion de Su Mno y la Ley 



La Ley Dice Que Ustedes Tienen 
Cuatro Dert'C/ios PRINCIPALES 

L Educacion Piiblica Adecuada y 
Gratuita 

Ksle es el derecho fundamental mas impor- 
tante. Su.nini) incapacitado debe parlicipar en 
un prof^rama educativo especialmente disenado 
para enfrentarse a las necesidades caracten's- 
tkas de su aprendizaje. Esta educacion se debe 
ofrecer.svn costo alguno para//.s7c'c/ds. En caso 
de no haber un pro^^rama adecuado en la es- 
cucia piiblica, se orfrecerti uno en una escuela 
privada, el cual sera costeado publicamente. 

2, Colocacion en el "Ambiente Menos 

Restrictive" (LRE) 
El "ambiente menos restrictivo" es aquel en el 
cual su niho aprende mejor. Este puecio o no 
puede ser el salon ref,Hilar de clases. (No debe 
confundirse el LRE con la colocacion en una 
clase refiular). Las clases y los ser\'icios es* 
peciales deberan estar situados cerca de las 
clases para ninos mcapacitados, es dear, en el 
terreno rej^ular de la escuela. 

Se asi^^naran a las clases rc^ulares unicamente 
a los ninos que se beneficien con las colocacion 
en una clase rejiular. Su nino incapacitado del>e 
recibir su educacion en el pro^rama que le 
pemnita el mayor contacto posible con ninos 
no incapacitados. Los distrstos cscolares delx^n 
hacer accesible una variedad de proj^ramas y dc 
altemativas de colocacion. 

Hahran clases espc^ciales, centros cspeciales, y 
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coloc^u-ion en hospitales 0 instituciones para 
ninos que hecesiten servicios intensivos en 
sitios protejiidos. La colocacion no es per- 
manente, Conforme cambien las necesidades 
del aprendizaje de su nino, cambiara el tipo de 
colocacion. (Es decir, un nino puede mudarse 
de una clase especial de t(xlo el di'a a una clase 
rej^ular y a pio^rama en un cuarto de recur- 
SOS especiales.) 

3, Servicios Auxiliares y Ayudas 

Suplemenlarias 
Deben ofrecerse i(xlos los servicios de instruc- 
cion y apoyo que ayuden al nino a disfrutar los 
Ixjneficios de la educacion especial. En estos 
servicios se incluyc: fisioterapia, copsultas, 
terapia de lenjiuaje, transportation, etc., de 
acuerdo con las necesidades individuales. 

Otras af>encias en la comunidad puedcn of- 
recer aljjunos de estos ser\icios, lo que crea la 
necesidad de una comunicacion y coordination 
mas estrcchas entre su escuela, las aj>encias. y 
ustedes. 

4, Procedimientos para Obtener una 
Valoracion Imparcial (Educacional) 
Una valoracion educativa (o evaluacion) se 
I leva a cabo para identificar las necesidades en 
el aprendizaje de su ninr ara detcrminar si 
requiere educacion espec. . y, s1 tal es el caso, 
que tipo de educacion especial. Las val- 
oraciones se realizantz;?/cv de que su nino sea 
colocado en el f^rupo de educacion especial, y 
posteriormente, por lo menos cada tres (3) 
ano's. I'Stedes, o el maestro(s) de su nino, pueden 



solicitar evaluaciones con mas frecuencia si es 
necesario. 

Solamente con su permiso es posible hacer 
una valoracion para una probable colocacion en 
el j^rupo de educacion especial. (Esto no se re- 
fiere a examenes o evaluaciones rutinarias que 
Se practican para todos los estudiantes en una 
clase o en una escuela.) Ustedes deben recibir 
una notifi';aci6n por escrito cada vez que la es- 
cueja proyecte Ilevar a cabo unh valoracion. 
Esta notiricaci6n se llama "Ass(>ssment Plan" 
(Plan de Valoracion). Dicho plan describe la 
razon (0 proposiio) por la 'cual se hace 
necesaria la valoracion, las tircifs que serdn val- 
oradas, los tipo^ de examines y los pro- 
ccdimientui> que se usaran, y especilka quien 
liara la valoracion. Es impoijiante que ustedes 
comprendan plenamente )a valoracion pro- 
puesta antes de dar su autprizacion por escrito. 

Las escuelas no puedcn usar examenes que 
discriminen por razones raciales 0 culturalcs, o 
por la incapacitacion del nino (por ejemplo. 
examinar a un nino sordo usando solamente 
metodos auditivos serd discriminatorio). Las 
valoraciones se deben Ilevar a cabo por per- 
sonas que cuenten con un entrenamiento 
adecuado y/o esten debidamente acreditadas. 

Ivas decisiones para determinar la cokKacion 
educativa de un nino no pueden basarse en los 
resultados de un solo examen. La /aloracion 
debe ser jjlobal y debe tomar en cuenta los 
niveles de funcionamiento y desarrollo de su 
nino en diversas areas (es decir, social, intelec- 
tual, de lenjjuaje). Las cilras y resultados de 
dicba evaluacion deberan ser inten^relados por 
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un GRUPO dc profoionalcs que coriDZca fanto 
a nino como los mctodo^ dt uvaluation 
usados. 

La cscucia debe informarles a u.^it'edes de su$ 
derechos a oblener otra opinion du una persona 
compelenle. Esto se llama una valoracion "in» 
dependiente." Si ustedes no ei^tan de acuerdo 
con la valoracion de la escuela, pueden obtener 
una evaluacion independiente, costeada per la 
ejuruela. Sin embargo, la escuela tiene derecho 
a convocar a una audiencia para demostrar que 
su valoracion e$ correcta. Pero aun si la es* 
cuela demuestra que su valoracion cs adecuada, 
ustcdes pueden obtener una valoracion inde- 
pendiente cosleada por ustedcs. La escuela 
ttMTiara en cucnta los resultados de la valora 
cion independiente al planear el pro^rama y la 
colocacion de su nifn). 

La Ley Dice Que I 'stcdes Tienen Dos 
PROTECCIONES 

1. Programa de Educacion 

Individualizada (lEP) 
Cuando su nino reuibc lo.s ,ser\iLiu.s dc la cdu 
cAcion espetial. se debe desanrollar un IKP que 
delx* revisarse cada ano durante una reunum en 
la cual ustedes tienen derecho a parficipar. 

Kl lliP incluye las metas anuales a lar^o 
plazo de .su hijtn .su.s objutivo.s inmediatu.s. el 
tipo i|u ct^locacion educativa. el nivel actual de 
ejecucion educativa de su hijo. la fecha o fechas 
en que comi^^nzan y terminan lus ser\'icios es* 
ct>lares. el procedimiento dc la evaluacion 
anual y la fecha de revision. VA IKP es el vehi- 



cull) administrativo que une a su nino con un 
prt)^rania cdutatlvo neLCsariu y dLsenado indi 
vldualmente, 

2. Proceso Adecuado 
El ProccvSo Adecuado tiene un si^nificado espe- 
cial para uslcdes, Es un termino legal que lia 
venido a fonrwr parte de nuestra vida diaria. lis 
una proteccion. El Proceso Adecuado se refiere a 
una metodica scrie de pasos a scguir para pro- 
teger los derechos de cada persona — su nino,«AS- 
tedes, el personal escolar. Ascjiura que oida per- 
sona reciba un trato justo. El Proceso Adecuado 
j*arantiza las sij^uientcs prokcciones: 

Conscntimiento informado 

r.stedc.s dcben retibir notiiiLatujn pcjr escrito 

cada vez que la e.^^cuela: 

• considere una evaluacion de su hijo su 
evaluacion, 

• quiera Cambiar la identifiLacion de su hijo, 
su colocacion educativa, o proporcionarle 
educacion gratuita y adecuada. 

r:>tedos delxin recibir una notilicacion yK)x es- 
crito cuandt) la e^'uela rechace su solicitud para 
initiar o Lambiar la identilkacion. evaluation, 
u>kxacu)n educati\'a. o para projxjrcumar una 
educt'icion uratuita y apropiada para su nino. 

La escuela debe contar con autorizacion es 
Lrita de iLstcde.s ante.s de proceder a una val 
t^raLitin o hater una Lolotauon, La esLUela 
debe iniormar a ustedes de su derecho a 
examinar los rej^isfros de la escuela. I'stedcs 
dcben recibir de su escuela un informe escrito 
urn una desLription de fodo.s lo.s procedimlen 
fos defensivos que la ley ofrece. | 



Derecho de apelacion 

Si u$tede.s no esfan de aturedii ton la detiMon 
de su escuela, tienen derecho a una audiencia 
iniparcial. Tauibien la escuela tiene derechc a 
solicitar una audiencia. 

Ustedes y la escuela fjozan de ciertos dere- 
chos durante el procedimiento para obtener 
una audiencia. Esos derechos son: 

• a obtener una audiencia dentro de cierto 
tiempo especilico despues que se ha re- 
cibido la peticion escrita. 

• a la representacion por un intercesor o un 
alx)gado. 

« a presenfar evidencia, interrogar, a reprej^un- 
tar, y a exigir la presencia de testigos. 

• a obtener una copia, palabra por palabra, 
de los proccms en una audiencia. 

• a oblener un informe escrito de los fallos 
de la audiencia y de sus decisiones. 

• a ajxilar la decision final ante el Sujxjnnten- 
dente de Instruccion Publica del Esfado. 

• a entablar proceso civil. 

Kl u>nlenid(> dc csle lihro sc l>a>a en I^a lulucacion Para 
Tixlo.s I^)'; Nin(K Incapaolados. Dccreto de 1*J75 (Ixy 
VubWn 1^2) y la lej^isKuiun um^jniente dc Calitomui 
lABiriO Cipilulu \2\7 de 197V. AWMV]:^ Capilulo 102 de 
SBllVJ Capilulo 1143 de \m y SB1870Capitulo 
797 de 19H0| que enmiendan los rc>jlamenlos del CVxlij^o 
de Kdutacum en California y del Ccxlij^o Admini:>lraliv<>de 
Califumui, Tiluli* \\ I'steJi's pueden ptxlir e^la^ leye^ > 
revilamentt>s a su represenlanle lejjislaliNo, o hien prejiun 
tar en el departamcnlo de consulla^ de su bihh(>le<.u local. 
\demas. usteda dehen leer cuidadosamcnle los los 
papeles quewN/a/i\v rtxiban de su escuela. 

Ret ucrden, .si iLsfede.s no tomprenden, 
pretjuntcn. 
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Proceso de la Educacion Especial y Su Esquema 

J_5 dias 15 d'''-"^ 



no mas de 



Referenda ,- 



Por el cstudiante 
los padres 
8 los maestros 

el doctor 
las agendas 



Raz()n para 
referir 



Seleccion 
inicial 



Plan de 
Vaforacion 



Plan por 
correo a 
padres para 
aprobacion 
I 

Razon para 
valorar 

Areas de 
valoracion 



Tipo de examenes o 
procedimientos a usar 

Quien 
hara la 
valoracion 



Consentimiento 
Informado 



Notificacion 
d^/lerech(js 



Permiso de padres 
para examen 



Recibo Permiso 
de Padres 



Valoracidn 
Comienza 



Valoracion principia 
CLiando permiso lle^a 
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Estudio 
de salud 

Observacion 
en la clase 

Evaluaci()n 
socioloftica 

Escala de 
conducta 
adaptada 

Evaluacion del 
leni^uaje 

Examen de ejecucion 
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1 ANO 



Reunion 
del GRVBO 



Requisitos para 
servicios de 
educacion 
especial izada 



Inmediatamcnte 



*L(K\ duis ik* Julio y atiodo 
no ,sv incluyerh . \l mcno.^, si 
referenda de su liijo sv haee 
menos de 20 dia^ antes del 
tin del ano escolar, la es 
cuela tiene M) dias al max- 
imo de la eonuen^a del 
siifuiente ano escolar para 
desarollar el IEI\ 



Desarrollo 
del lEP 

I 

iMetas/Objetivos 

Determinacion 
de colocaci()n 

Servicios auxi- 
liares necesarios 

Pcrmiso 
de padres 

Notificacion 
de derechos 



Instruccion 



Especialista(s) 
M'aestro(s) 



Asistente 
de Maestro(s) 
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Reunion Anual 
del GRUPO 



Revision 
del lEP 



Resumen(es) del(os) 
maestro(s)/especialista(s) 

I . 

Modificar/reescribir 
metas/objectivos 

I 

Permiso de padres 
Notificacion de derechos 
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El Programa de Educacion Individualizada (lEP)^un 
Enfoque en GRUPO 



cQuc Es un Enfoque en GRUPO? 
li\ enfoque lmi GRrPU cs un csfurr/.o 
cooperalivo cnlre iislcclcs, el maeslrots) de ,su 
nino, y otros especialislas con diversos con- 
(K-imienlos pracliL(Ks. Juntos, ustechs lomaran 
la decisione (IK!*) que mas convenj^a a su nino 
l£L ClRn^) desarrolla el ii^i^ en una reunion 
que debe llevarse a cabo en un luj>ar y dia 
muluamenle convenienles. HI maeslro(,s) y los 
demas especialislas que lral\ijan con su nino 
Son responsables de disenar las aclividacles y 
lareas de aprendizaje correspondienles a las 
melas y objelivos inciuidos en el II^P. Tixnv 
hiun dcben niantenar un rej^islro de los pro^ 
j^resos de ,su nino. 

^Quicn Forma el GRUPO? 
Kl GRUPO que loma las ^jcisione*^ y desar- 
rolla el lliP consisle en: 

• In represenlanle de la escuela toneral- 
niunle un ailininislrador) capacilado para 
ofrecer o superx'isar proj*ramai; ile educa- 
cion especial. 

• 1*11 maeslro(s) de su nino. 

• Isledes. los padres o lulores del nino. 

• Su nino (.^.i es convenient e). 

• (Hras personas, sej*un lo decidan la es- 
cuela y/oustedes (sicoloj^os, e.^pecialislas 
en lenj>uaje. consejeros, inlerce.'^ores de 
ninos, inlen^reles, amij^os ile los padres, 
coordinadores de pro^ramas para Llicnles 
del Cenlro Rej>i()nal, ylc.) 

• Tamhien debe eslar presenle una de las 
per.sonas que evaluaron a su nino o un 



niiembro del GRrPO, conocedor de los 
procedimicnlos asados para valorar a su 
nino, que esle familiarizado con los re.sul 
tados. 

iQm Es el lEP? 

E\ es un documenlo que debe escribirse 
para cada ?ww que reciba educacion especial 
y use .^us servicios au.xiliares. b-l \EV de su 
nino ase}<ura que el pro^>rama ile eilucacion 
especial y los servicios provislos scan 
ailecuados para sus necesidades de aprendizaje, 
y que su aplicacion sea evaluada rej>ularmenle. 
b-l iKi^;2o es un conlralo. Ks un documenlo 



que enuncia los servicios que seran olrecidos 
I>or la escuela y describe las melas y objelivos 
pre\i.sl(Ks para .su nino. ivs un plan delailadtr 
de la inslruccion que continuamenle se imparle 
en el .salon de closes. No es un plan de lec« 
ciones, 

lil iiCi* se debe revis<'ir por h iwnos whi 
/\c (// ano, I \sledi^s o el maselro(s) de su nino 
pueden .solicilar una revision a inlervalos mas 
frecuenles. 

^Que Debe Contener el lEP? 
E\ formulario que se u.^a para re«islrar el 
varia de un dislrilo escolar a olro. pero 




^icmpre dcbc incluir seis 16) arliculos 
cspecificos. Cada articulo represenla un paso 
en el proccso del dcsarrollo del lliW Ivslo^ 
arliculos son: 

L El Nivel Actual De ^''uncionamiento 

Educative De Su Nino 
Descripcic mcs de lo que su nino puedc y no 
pueJc haccr. ICslas descripciones se ba<an en 
lo,s dalos de la valoracion y pueden incluir 
dalos academicos. sociales. lin^uislicos. 
sicomolores. de auloayuda. prevocacional o 
vocacional. y de olras areas. 

Las descripciones deben consislir en un 




inlornie de lo que el nino hate, y no solo 
intorniar los re.suHado.s del examen (por 
eienipNi: Mana puede aparear los colore> 
basicos: Kobertilo puede reconocer monc \»s|. 

2. Las Metas Anuales A Larj^o Plazo 
De Su Nino 

I'na lisla de las habilidades y los lun 
cidnamienlos que. con ba,se en las 
necesidades de su niho. esle y su maestrcj 
Iralaran de cubrir en el ano corrienle (por 
ejempio: Maria rolulara ios cuairo colores ba- 
.sicos: KoberUlo apr udera el valor de las 
monedas). Ivslas melas consliluyen la base de 
lo.s objelivos a corfo plazo de su mho. 

3. Los Objectivos A Corto Plazo De 
Su Nino 

Se debe escribir una lisla de los objeclivos 
nectsiirios para cada niela a laruo plazo. Son 
una descnpcion de los pasos (elapas) que 
d.'hen realizarse para llo>>(»r a la mela de 
seada. 

Los objetivos se deben escribir claramenle 
y niedirse denlro de cierlo penodo. Sirven 
como uui; para planiticar y realizar las ac- 
lixidade.s en el aula (por cjcmplo. Maria re 
tonocera y diterentiara lo.s tolore^s roio, 
aniarillo, a;;ul. y verde, Ro|>erlilo |>odra inua 
lar el valor de monedas de cintt» y d't'Z ten- 
lavos con un nuniero iuual de monedas de un 
cenlavo}. 

4. Pro^jrania De Educacion Especial 
Y Servicios Auxiliares 
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Describera lo que es netesario para enfren- 
larse a las necesidades de aprendizaie del 
nihr. (es decir. ensehanza de sU movihdid, 
lerapia del len^uaje. consullas. educacion 
tisica adaplada, fisi(»lerapia. elc.|. ICspecificara 
cuand(j principian los senicios y por cuanlo 
liempo. 

5. Colocacion 

Indica el lipo de proj*rama o clase(s) que su 
niho recibira (es decir. clase regular e in 
slruccion desij>nada. clase especial de pt.»riodo 
complelo. cenlro escolar especializado. o es 
cuela privada o no publica). Se mdicara es 
pecificamenle el }<rado de participation de su 
niho en el pro^rama de cnJucacion regular (eS 
decir. almuerzo; M) minulos; desca iso: 10 
minulos; clase rej>ular de musica: 1(! 
niinutos.) 

6. Evaluacion 

Describira la forma coino se medira el pro^ 
reso de su niho. indicando la lecha en que d 
WW sera rev isado.. 

Notas: ICn el caso de esludianles de secun 
daria. el IKI' uebe incluir lambien formas al 
femalivas para que el esludianlc cjmpla ton 
los requi-^ilos eslablecidos para .^u j^radua 
ci(')n. Sr su nino cambia di- proj^rama de col 
(Kacion. el IICP debe incluir indicaciones para 
que el nmo realice ^atisfadoriamenle ese 
cambio. Cuando asi sea necesario. el IICP in 
chura una hsla de los servicios escolares 
durante todo el aho. 
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PtMtibOidades de Cotocqctones Disponibles 




Clase Regular 

Con 
Modificaciones 



El tipa de cblocacion dehe variar cunfonne van'en la^ Ji*^u2si4ade& de aptendizajc del niik). 





Si so ha rccomcndado la colocacion dc sii niiio en una clase u\m proj^rama 
especial, o si ii.^tedcs buscan uno propio, una \'isila personal es la mc^jor manera 



Lo Que Debe Buscarse at Seleccionar un 
Programa Escolar para\^u Nino 

Aunque un "proj^srama perfcctcr no Cvlste. taYnpoco qucrcmos recomendar que 
iisteclcs accptcn cualquicr proj^rama que sea ob^enible. pero hay ali^unos 
pro^ramas a los que es necesario avenirse. AdemcU,xliay que recordar que hasta el 
programa mas perfecto necesita ikustecles para ser completo. Sej^uramenle 
iistedes querran mantenerse infomiados de lo que pasa. ^^o dejen de diseutir con 
el masetr()(s) los proj^resos de su nino, Busquen la forma para que el ho^ar y la 
escuela trabajen juntos. Escuchen las reacciones de su niiio j^esten preparados 
para los posibles cambios. 

elase o im p; 

. . , _ - nal es la mdi 

de decidir si el aula o la escuela son adccuados para su nino. A veces esNiccesario 

hacer mas de una visita. Las sij^uientes pre^untas pueden ser\ ir de jijuia c^ando 

iL^tede^: \isiten la clase para obserx'arla en accic'm: a , . ^ , a X 

Ambiente en el Aula\ 

• ^I\s el ambjcnle un d aul;\ 
alcure y rqx)s;ui()? \ 

• ^Tienen al^un ohk-Ui las 
aclividades? 

• ^Les dio d ciier]^) de 
niaeslros la impresion de 
enliisia<;ni() y de que se 
inleresiin [nn su niho? 

• ^liay .<ulicienle variaiad de 
a^mpacioiies en la ensena/a? 
{{\; maeslr<)(s) ixn esludiaiile, 
Wi|'H)s jiraiuies; ^mi^os 
reducid(Ks). 





• ^Se u.san nkliAi(>s \ mcdenale.s difcrentes 
COD \.:kU esludianle o «ruix> de estudianle.s 
en ':i clase? 

• ^Cuanlos alumnos hay en cada clase? 

• ^Se han inle^rado en la rutina diaria ac- 
lisidade.s tales ennK; muska, artes, drama, 
di^iciNiones en urupo. eonk se harja en una 
clase de alumnos re^ulares v sin incapaci- 
dades? 

• Jncluye el prourama de estudios el apren^ 
di/aje de »iLtividades de la \ida diaria > nor 
nial (nianejo del dinero, cocinar/ir de com 
pras. uso de los nkiJios puhlicos de trans- 
porte)? Los adokscentes prohahlemente 

jUeLesiten una edutauon votal eoordiiiada 
con la colot^acion en un empleo. 

• ^Se hace al^un esluerzo por fortalecer la 
capacidad para "llevarse hien" con los de 
mas? Las necesidades son mas complejas 
t litre Kks adolest^entes, un programa com- 

V pieto Ptini los mhos mayores debe cuhrir 
Vestas necesidades. 

• ^xisten oportumdad'*^* para cmientar :e- 
lacf<)ne.s sociciles satislactorias que aumenten 
la conlianza t n m mismos, llev^mdolos hacia 
su aut()suliciencia v su independencia? 

• ;()frece h \ cscueLi ti sus alumnos mcapaei- 
tado.s maner^Ks de mezelarse con mhos no m- 
capacitados cn la reah/acionstonjunta de 
interox<;es comunes? 
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^Sc Ajusta Mi Nino a Esle Proj^rama? 

• Imauincn a su nino en esti.' pnwima. ^Creen 

que se ajii: lara al proyrama? Seini 

• hnaiiinenlo ik'Mk* c\ punlo Jo vista de mi 
niho, lomaiulo en cuenla su incapacidail. I 'or 
eicmplo. si mi nino licne dilKullaik'S para ou» 
ima«inen;/.sA>(/es q\\\:usk\hs nopucdcnoir. 
y di«an U> i|ik' {Mensan do csa clasc. 

• Si su nino ncccsiia ^^ervicioN t'>paMak'>. y*i 
HM para su hahla. tisiolcrapia, o eduiMcion 
liMca adapliidii. ^;los olruic csti* pro^rama? 

• ^^Sc puak-n ohlcni'r Ins niisnios smicio> i-n 
la miMiia v^cuola/ Si m c^ aM. olrccc 
traHNpoiLu ion? 

• ^Con que Irccucn' Ui ^i- olraen eM>s scrxuins 
^ada Ncniana" 

• <;Sc puuden ol^tcncr los malcriales I'Npuuak's 
dt* instruccionr 

• ^Se pucdc oblvni-'r cn la CMUula cnakiuu'i 
cquipo cspccitd i|Uc nai'sjtr su nino" 



Requisites Profesionales 

• iMilereUM* del eiilronamiunlo y la cxpcrionua 
tiel personal, especialnienle de aquellos re 
sponsahk»s del ouidado de su hijo. 

• \unque los tilulos academicos son impor 
lanU'S. es conveniente recordar que la niejor 
ensenanza no sicmpre provicne de tiuienes 
euenlan eon las nieiores reeomendaciones 
academieas. Muclias perso^a^ sin entrenanii" 
enlo »urmal Irahajan extremadamente hien 
eon ^enk* metipacilada. 

o ^Se ouenta et^n asislentes y^o eon olro> 
ayudanle.s (paraprole^ionales, estudianles. 
\okinlariosl que peimil*m que el maeslroia) 
olre/ia ayuda individual, o qui pueden 
ayudar en aiiividade> e>peciales o en 
enK'nieneia>.-' Si asi es. averj^uen eonio se 
manliene y sv evalua la supervision. 

• n que ireeueneia ohsvrvan los prok^s 
ionak> a su nnio? (!vs deeir, el maeslro(aK el 
terapui ta del lenuuaie. el maeNlr<i(a| de 
etlueaeum iisiea adaplad i). 

• i\\n que lomia inlluycn esl<K prolesionale.s 
las ailividades del aula.-* Averi^uen la,s opor 
lunidade^ que oireee la eseueki para que el 
pers(jnal r^eiha eon^lanle enlrenamienlo 
prattiei K 



Participacinn de los Padres de 
Faniilia 

• ^I)e que metodo.s .s^» vale la eseueLi para in 
voluerar a los padre> de iamilia? (Por eiem 
•plo» eonio ayudante^ vokintariosj. 

• ^;IC.\hste al«un urupo ue padres asoeiados al 
pro«rama? (Por eicmplo. ITA o VT( )). 

• Si existe al«un «rup<i de padres ^eon que 
Ireeueneia se reun**? 

• <;Tiene la oportunidad e.se «rup(» de dbeulir 
la^ neeeMdades eduealna.s. de eonlrihuir mu> 
niliealivamenle a los pro^ramas e>eolare>. de 
diseulir lo^ prohlema^ lihreiiienle.^ 

• ^Se reune con el per^onal de la escuela.^ 

• <;lv\isle aluun ComlleAo^^^ulli\^) de l\idre>? 
0*a ^ea en la e^euel*l n en la comunidad). 

• ^(}uc olras ImeiLs de tonuiniiaeion evisli^n 
enlre los padre> de faniilia y los pr'ik-Mon 
*iles asoeiad(»> a I prourania." 

• Conversen eon oiras padres cuyos ninos han 
p<irlieipado en el prouMm*! Keaierden. sui 
eiiihar^o, que eada mdixiduo retueiona en 
l<»rnia dilerenle. lonserven ustcJiW su 
perspedna. 




Asocieme clan el Maestro de Su iVmo 

El niacsUofa) de su him es rcsponsable de que el lEP reptcsente una 
serie dc acllvidades significativas y dindmicas. As6ciense con ellos. 
Trabajcn en estrocha colaboracidn, ase^urSndose asf de que su nifjo 
participe eh el mcjor4?rograma, Lns siguienlcs sugerencias Ics serin ^ r > i 
valiosas, ^ ^ ^' . \ 

• Consideren a >!os maestros de sus nines como socios Jguales en el 
prcxreso educativo. 

• .Ofrezcan su punto He vista Qn um forma constructive y positiva. 

• Respeten Ja opjni6n del maestro, aun cuando no estS de acucrdo con 
_ la suya, Recono^can la pericia del maestro en el aula mientras 

Irabajan juntos en elprograma educativo.de su nino. 

• Siempife que sea posible, visiten el aula para demonstrar su interns 
en el progreso de su, nino, ^ . 

• Eslablezcan un $islm^ dexomunicacidn: ^ 

• una librela diaria de notas e$ la forma. mSs efcctiva si sc tiene un ' ^ 
nirk> en la escuela elemental 

• a nivel dc Ja escuela secundaria, las conferencias teleftinicas y*el 
tomar notas dan buen resultado. 

• Mantengan informado al maestro de su nifio. E^tcren al maestro de . 
lo que pasa en la vida hogarefia de su nifio, Reldtenle la conducta . 
positiva 0 negativa.del nino, Esto ayuda a) maestro a trabajar m^ior 
con el niik). 

^ Busquen^la ayuda dcl maestro cuando se pre^nten problemas de 
aprendizaje o de conducW-Jfen el hogar. 

• Asistari a las confcrencias-programadus por 1q$ maestros. Estdn 
seguros.de asistir a sus citas. Si usiedes ho pueden asistir a la cita 
establecida, llamen con la antelacife debicfo para avisai'^que no . 

— llegardn, : - . . ____ 

• Asistanxuando sea posible a las sesiones de la FTA y a las demSs 
fiihciones escolares,. 



■ «r ' ' ^ ^ O R T 

I ^''^TENGAN sus A\ 

:*;;;';^-^'-n;,n;::::;;;:;;-7u.^ 

I I, . ' HI III 

''f del fearrollo 

^■""'•■'^•'o.s conT! "V"'"'" " '•^■^""do 
^^'"•'nKn(.,,sA,A., .... '"'•f<'Pla/o uste 
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Capacidad para Estahlecer Metas Educativas 

iComo Se Establecen Estas Metas? 



Procurer! hacer una lista. lo inas lar^a posible, 
de la;^ vX)Sas quQusleda; Ics jjustana ver que su 
hijo pudiera hacer. No se pre(x:upen del vix- 
abulario que usfede.^ usen. Luefio, tomen esta 
lista y discutanla con su cun>aige, con su eon- 
sejera o con 5U niflo, si c? conveniente. 
£pucdin ustedes o la otra persona pcnsar en 
al^jo mas para a^refiarlo a la lista? Haganse las 
siftuientes preguntas acerca dc las metas: 

• £Son realistas y farctibles dcntro de un 
tiejm{X) nszonable? 

• ^S^ presentan en un tono posilivo? 
'Si es necesario. revisen las metas, 

/ El sifi'uiente paso consiste en examinar todas 
«?sa5 metas y decidir cual es la mas jmportante 
para«5/(?£/c?: y para su nino. Entonces, escriban 
un numero "1" junto a la m^s importante; un 
tiumero "2'* junto a la que Ic sigue en impor- 
tancia, y asi sucesivamente hasta que est^n 
todas nuraeradas. .Habrin asi determinado la 
pripridad de las metas para su nJno, indicando 
su orden de importancia, Tal vez querrSn 
kde^ discutirfas con otros miembros del 
GRUPO antes de completar el proceso de val- 
oracion. 



Una vez que se ban cscrito las metas de su 
m\oaistedes estanin listos para rcunirse con el 
(»RUPO eduotuvo, Rccuerden que es mejor 
concentrarsc en s61o unas pocas metas en 
cualquier momento. Esten preparados para: 

• AjJrejJar las metas que su escuela considere 
Tmportanles. 

• Explicar porque cierta meta cs iniportantc, 
porque creen ustedes que su iiifto debe 
trabajar para alcanzarla. 

• Ajuslar sus metas para que prescnten infor- 
macion adicional de lo que es rcalista y/o 
critico para su nino en esc momento, 

• Averiguar como pueden usfede: a>ajdar a su 
nino a alcanzar las metas finalmente estab- 
lecidas* 

El orden que el GRUPO planeador de la es- 
cuela sigue normalmcnte es el dc rcalizar una 
valoracidn o cvaluacion de las habilidades y 
funcionamienlo de su nino, y lucjio usar la in- 
formacion obtcnida para identificar las 
necesidades de iastrucci6n o aprcndizaje. Las 
metas se determinan basAndose en una estima- 
ci6n del progreso del nino. ^ 



/ 
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Criterios Para 
Establecer 
Buenas Metas 



Ejemplos 
de Metas 

18 



Estahlecimiento de las Metas Educativas 



• Enuncien las metas en un tono iX)S!ti\u 

Dcscribaii Ia(s) habilidad(es) que su hijo adquirird: •'loaira el piano" y no "tomar lecciones de piano" 

• Las metas deben ser realistas y factibles dentro de un tiempo razonal^le. De no .ser asi, \mioustedes 
como su nino se senlir^n fruslrados y decepcionados. 

Afeunas metas se pueden usar en mas dc un area. "Aprender a escribir a mSquina" podn'a ser una 
habilidad vocacional o una habilidad motora. No es realmente imporlante poder determinar el area de 
cada meta; las diversas 5reas de babilidades simplemente les avudan a usiedes a pensar en las cosas que 
usiedes les guslan'a que su nino pudiera hacer. 



Metas de lectura 

• I^er carleles de Irafico 

• Mejorar vocabulario visual — l. 

• I^er a nivel de quinto ^^rado 

• Comprender lo que se lee 

• l^er un libro 

Metas de duioayuda 

• Comer con cuchillo y tenedor 

• Hacer mandados a la lienda 

• TVaer pertenencias de !a escuela 

• Usar una estufa sin ]x;li^ro 

• Viajar en autobus 

• Usar el telcfono 

• Cruzar una oille con semaforo 
Metas de escritura y ortografia 

• Escribir nombre y direccion en lelra de molde 

• Deletrear nombre y direccion 

• Escribir un informe de un libro 

• Cometer mcnos errores de ortojirafia 

• Escribir mas claramente 

Metas matemdticas 

• Obtener nota pasable en Algebra 
•Conlar de 10 en 10 

• Dar cambio (de dinero) 



• IX^Mr Fa hora 

• Aprendcr las tablas de muUiplioir 
Metas tnotoras 

• Nadar 

• Cortar con tijeras 

• Ju^ar en el cxiuipo de basquetlK)l 

• Conducir un aulomovil 

• Tocar el piano 

Metas sociales y emocionales 

• Adquirir^ buenos mixJales 

• DFsfrular jue.Uos con otros 

• Dormir con las luce$ apai^adas 

• Jugar juejio de mesa con la faniilia 

• Participar en actiWdade.'^ con (»tros 

Metas prevocacionales y 
vocacionales 

• Llej^ar a ikmpo a la escuela» etc. 

• Aprender a escribir a m^quina 

• Oir y se^juir instrucciones 

• Terminar m trabajo o tarea 

• Usar herramientas 

• IVabajar cn la casa 

• Llenar solicitudes de trabajo 

• TVabajar independientemente 
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Pr^parense para la Reunion del GRUPO 

Hajjanse las siguientes preiJuntas para ^ 
ver si ustedes estan listos para reunirse 



con el GRUPO. Si ustedes han 
cumpUdo con todo lo mencionado 
arriba, pueden estar seguros de que 
ustedes seran miembros capacitados 
-y (ifectivos del GRUPO. — 



1"!" inn sus 



I '.r"^'"r"'''^"clc-no(.s.,.n , i 

" 'V"""A..L,r,,,;:-''';;«7''-'K.r,, ,,,,,,,, 

"■" 

■'.:/;:,;:■;;„ .„ 

• 

r, "I "1^^^ 




A,-C(Hitihuaci(5n;se .ofrec6^^ a evaluar la caljdad del lEP preparado para sii nino 

durante la -teunidnrcon. el GRUPO; (Nota: E$ posible que no todas las preguntas se relacionen con su nino). 



.J 
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• ^Cuando se hnra? 

-KMa de ncuerdo el mneslro suplemenlarios que mi n.no pueda 

i). -Se han considerado los servicios auxiliart.s y l().s rt.sLur. i 

necesilar? vMoncion o de olras fuenles. indique la neccsidad de esos 

(N()la:Cuand() el informe de la \al<'f'^^""- ' 

servicios. estos se incluiran en el ua ) (echa de comienzo y su 

0. Si aljiunos de esos servicios se incluyen en el \U ,.sc cspcc.n 

cstimada duracion? . de mi nino en la oblencion de los objelivos? 

1. ^Se ha pueslo una fecha para rev.siir el proii.e.so dt m 



SI 



NO INSKCUUO 



mm 



„; "?;r;;'«J^™^^^^^^^^^^^^ "-""-"^ """" 

K-c(Hm-nd.Klo para su colocaciun/ rewilare^ en cl mIu) n-ioim-ndailo 

K ■(-.../ in mi nim> >a maxima inlcracnon uni nmu^ Ui imm. im. 

" ' ^ ' ^Su evaluacum.' 

""21 ^Se Ucva a cabo ul prourama Ue eilucacum (IKP).^ 
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. ^' rcjpuwlas lian sido "Si," c! (JRUPO ha tcnido fxito al crear cl programa mis prom-hoso para su niflo especial, 

hi han rcipondido "No" or "Insc^im." itsied ei neccsilan haccr ni.is prc^untas y awritfuar mfe para aclarar jiu.'; dudas y dar un "Sf ' dcfi niUvo. 
bi tan respondido "No" a las prc«imUis con un astcrijco (•). u.ilccles pueden nejjarse a firniar esa parte deWnfomic del GRUPO. Si usledes se nie><an a fimiar.';;;; 

lP"«'*" '•'"'"f efccl" Ins rccomcndaciones del GRDPO. y /«fcc/es pucden inlclar cl Proccso de Apejacion, 
oi han rc;:p.mdido ' No" a la prcfiimla cpffdas istcriscos ("). tralen primero de resolrer cstc problema con el maesfto y el director. Si esto no da resfiltado. 

; probablamcntc ustedes tcnj<an que proccder con el Proceso de Apclaci6n. 



lEs Necesaria una Audiencia Imparcial? 

Si, si no se han respetado sus garantfas, o si ustedes no estan de acuerdo con 
algunas de las recomendacioncs del GRUPO referentes a la identificacion, la evalua- 
cion, la colocaci6n,.o la provision de una educacion piiblica, adecuada y gratuita 
para su nino. Si lal es el caso, ustedes querran solicitar una Audiencia Imparcial. 
Ademas, ustedes pueden solicitar una Audiencia Imparcial si el programa educativo 
no se Ileva a cabo como se cstipula en el lEP de su nino. , 

El objeto de la Audiencia Imparcial es ofrecer un tribunal objetivo. Esto 
permitc que se tome una decision educativavapropiada cuando ocurre un desat- 
uerdo. 

Ustedes deben hacerse la siguiente pregunta al considerar una Audiencia Im- 
parcial: "^Tenemos el tiempo necesario para una Audiencia Irrparcial?" Si la 
respuesta es "Si*' y solicitan la Audiencia, ustedes deben co vrjmenrse a 
tomar el tiempo necesario para preparar y presentar su ca.^ j adecuadamente. 

Antes de solicitar una audiencia, el GRUPO debe hacer Lodo lo posible por 
enconlrar una solucion aceptable a las diferencias que existan. Si aun asf no es 
posible solucionar los desacuerdos, se puede iniciar el proceso de Audiencia 
Imparcial presentando una solicitud \x>r escrito al Superintendente de Instruccion 
Publica. Una copia de la solicitud se debe enviar a su distrito escolar (agencia de 
educaci6n publi(ta). 

La solicitud de Audiencia Imparcial debe especificar los hechos en que ustedes 
basan su apelaciOn. Una vez recibida su solicitud, los dos pasos siguientes debcran 
efectuarse: 
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1. El Superintendents de Instruccion Piiblica les informara a usteciL's, y a la 
agenda di; educacidn publica, acerca.de todos sus dejrechos relacionados 
con el proccdimic^nto pafa salvajiuardaf sus fiarantias (proceso de Audiencia 
Imparcial), incluyendo el derecho a renunciar a la conferencia de mcdiacion. 

2. Dentro de los tres dias despues de que su distrito escolar reciba su peticidn de 
Audiencia Imparcial, dicho distrito debe informarles a usledes de los servicios 
le«"ales j*ratuitos o a bajo costo que se pueden obtener en su area. 

Basitamente, el proceso de Audiencia Imparcial consiste en una conferencia • 
informal a nivel local, la conferencia de mediacion y la audiencia a nivel estatal. Este 
procedimicnto se puede modificar, porque uatedes tienen la opcion de renunciar ya 
sea a la conferencia informal, o a la conferencia de mediacion, o a ambas. 

Si no se renuncia a la conferencia de mediacion, el Superintendenle tiene 15 dias, 
a partir del di'a en que recilie su peticidn, para efectuar la conferencia. Muchos 
problemas pueden ser resueltos en esta etapa del proceso de Audiencia Imparcial. 
Sin embarjfo. si el problema no se resuelve, el mediador debe enumerar los puntos 
en que se basara la audiencia a nivel estatal. 

El proceso de Audiencia Imparcial no del)era durar ml< de 45 dias, a menos que 
cualquiera dc las partes solicite su continuacidn. 

Si no se loj*ran resultados satisfactorios {X)r medio del proceso de Audiencia 
Imparcial. ustedes pueden llevar el caso al Juzfiado civil. 




Conozcan Sus 
Responsabilidades en 
una Audiencia 
Imparcial 

Antes de la Audiencia 
Imparcial 

Familiarfcense con la Audiencia 
Imparcial 

Familian'ccnsc con tcxlus lus dcrcxhas > ruspon 
Stibilidadcs del proceso dc una Audiencia Im 
parcial. Usledes dclxjn cslar complclamenlc fa- 
miliarizadas con las leyes rcfcrente^s al pnKe^so 
de la Audiencia Imparcial. Su distrito cscolar 
tiene la obli^acion de infomiar a usiedes sobre 
sus derechos le^ales. Otras buenas fuentes de in- 
formaci6n incluyon a los ^mpos defensores de 
padres, la Oficina del Superintendente de 
liducacion del Estado, y el Departamento de 
Eduoicion del listado. 

Comuniquense con su distrito escolar 
Aunque un asunto o un pn)blema y su solucion 
es jjcneralmente entre el distrito escolar y w.s 
tedes, siempre es importante comunicarse con 
el personal del distrito. Li informacion que us- 
iedes debcn comunicar al distrito incluye: 

• fcx'has convcnientes 

• lujjares de la audiencia 

• provision de inlerpretes 

• e intercambio de documentos 



Esquema 
para una 
Audiencia 
Imparcial 



Se empiezan a contar 
los di'as desde la lecha 
t-n que el superintendente 
recibe el pedido.*^ 
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*Si u^teJ pide (fblcncr Ins 

infante ajni cn, Ic Jche 
otorgar tilcancc a clhs 
Jcntrn dc cifK(f dias. 



dias Kl distrito cscolar debe informarle 
* a usted en cuanlo a servicics lef>ale.s 

j^ratis () de costos bajos. 



45d.as 



Asuntos no 
resuletos 



Conferencia 
Opcional de\ 
Intercesion 



Asuntos resueltos. 
Terminaciim del proceso. 



Decidanse entre una audiencia 
piiblica 0 privada 

I na Audiencia Impartial putde ^'er privada o 
publica. HI tip(> dc audiencia .<c basara cn su 
decision. Si se opta por admitir al public(» a nm 
audiencia. se renuncia temporalmente al dere- 
cho de crmtidencialidad. Sin embarj^o. en una 
aud'(*ncia publica .si se ixToiite puhlicidad. Hs 
convenienle decidir cuidad«)samente el tipt) de 
audiencia que se de.sea, 

Preparen su caso 

Detennmen > atlaren el probiema o pu»blema.s. 
/ >icdes tendran que explitar claramente el 
ttsuntu t» lu.s a.sunto,s quea>/ct/c.s quieren que el 
tribunal reMJel\a. l>. n.^pDavibiiidad dea.s/cJc.s 



intt)mriar al di.strito .sobre el asunto o asuntos en 
que basa su apelaci(')n. lis mejor presentar sola- 
mente asuntos relacionados con la identifica- 
cion, evaluacion, colocacion» implantacion del 
IVA\ y la obtencion de una apropiada eduaicion 
publica j<ratuita. 

Establezcan tin sistema de^^oyo 

Intercesores r 
Probablcmente ustedcs querran verse repre- 
sentados o contar con aluuien que interceda por 
ustedcs. A esta persona se le llama iniercesor. 
I n intertesor nviliene que set alxij^ado. jvr 
M>na esct>KJda para ser inlerteM^r no puede sei 
mumbn* del tribunal. Para e\itar retrasos. es 
mejur que a^/cc/c.s inlornien al di.sfritv* M>bri 



quien es su intercesor, y que finnen los 
dfxrumentos de aulorizacion. 

Durante una audiencia, usiedes tienen el dere- 
cho de liamar a cualquier jx^rsona que tenj<a in- 
formacion sobre su caso. Sin emlxir^o. el tes- 
timonio de un lesti>*o debe tener relacion con 
el asunto(s). 

liridencia 

Ijx evidencia puede coa-^istir en testimonio oral 
o documentor escritos. Si el caso es com- 
plitado. u.stcdc.s delxrn coa-^iderar la prescnta 
cM>n al tribunal de una declaraci(')n estrita quo 
i)fre/ea lo.s delalle.s del caso, el o Id.s asunto.s por 
tralar, v la> ra/une»s qut tienen /a/i'Jc.s para so 
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Proceso de 
Audiencia Imparcial 
par un oHcial de 
audiencia de nivel 
estatal 



Decision cscrita 
entrej^ada y 
enviada por 
correspondencia 
a ambas partes. 




licilar cicrla deci>;ion. l\)da uvidencia delv scr 
pa'seiilada a la parte conlraria [h}x Io niunos 
cinu) (a) dias antes de la fecha de la audiencia 
para que sea aceptahle, 

P/an Jc prcsentaa'tm 

Ivs una huena idea prcparar un plan [xn cNtnlo u 
una dcscripcion uiineral para pre.<entar nu easo. 

Durante una Audiencia 
Imparcial 

Presenten su caso 

Sij>an un plan de prescntacion. I steclcs o su in- 
lercesor tienen derecho a hacer una declaracion 
inicial prest^nlando el caso o casos |»r detidir. 
enunciando su p(>sici()n en el caso o casos que 
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ustcdcs pre.senlen. Llamen a sus lesli^>os. Li 
audiencia es infomial. Prolxihlemente iLsiaks 
prefieran que los leslij>os ha^an su dt^iaracion y 
lue>*() hacerles pre}*unlas para aclarar Io que sea 
necesaru). IX^nlro de las funciones delenninadas 
por el tribunal, el representante del distrilo 
puede interro|«ar a los lesti,i>os. 

Prescntacion del caso del distrito 
Tomen notas sobre la presc»ntaci6n del cast) del 
distrito. Kviten interrupciones y ohjeciones con- 
tinuas. De esa nianera. ustedcs estaran mejor 
preparad(»s para hacer preuuntas apropiadas. y 
seran mas efectivos al repre^untar. Pcrmancz^ 
am cahnados. 

Lis ohjeciones se pueden us<ir en una audien- 



cia. Son adecuadas cuando las dc^claraciones no 
tienen ralacion con el caso. o cuando se hasan 
en rumores. Sin embargo, un rumor es acejitahle 
siempre que la decision total no se base en eL 

Despues de la Audiencia 
Imparcial 

La decision 

lil tribunal de la Audiencia Imparcial dek* pre 
* sentar una decision escrita dentro de los die/, 
(10) dias despues de concluida la audiencia. 

Implantacion de la decision 
Si ninj^una de las partes a|K»Ia la decision, esfa 
delK' ser implantada inmt^liamente. f\ira ello. es 
neces<irio que las personas involucradas trabajen 
conjuntamente y se coniuniquen entre si sobre 
cualquier dificultad que encuentren. Li resi"H)n- 
s^ibilidad de la implantacion descans<'i tatUo en 
el personal del distrito como i^nustedcs, 

Proceso civil 

Despue.s de que nc ha hetho una ajX'lauon ante 
el Kstado. y esta ha sido ne^ada. se puede mi- 
ciar un proceso civil. A este nivel. el Juz^ado 
revisara los proceclimientos y detenninara m la 
decision esta apoyada . )r la evidencia. 
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iQuien Puede Ayudarles a 
Ustedes? 

El maestro de SU nino* Ll\s atonscjara cn asunlas rclali\iis al 
pru>*rcMi dc nim^ la.s habihdadu> qut vsc Ic cnscnan y n)mo Mcjiirar 
.nus habiluN df cstudii^ > aptitudus, adcma.s. Il\s .su^crua himias dt 
aprcndi/ajt un >u ta^u Si t\s nctusanu, tl mac"»lrii lus piidra rcujiriLndar 
aw5/e(/e,s a olros profesionales. 

El director de la escuela, lista persona es el hder de la educacion y 
del sistema a seginr en su escuela. Consultelo en asunlos de la operation 
o del sislema escolar, para obtener informacion, o para recibir 
sugercni.ia.s en la rest^lucion dc un prublema. 

El supervisor de educacion especial en su distrito escolar. 
Respondera a preMuntas respecto a ser\U'ios obtenibles para esludiantes 
con nece^idades excepcionales. l£sta persona puede informarle,'^ a 
ustedes acerca de los rccursos en la romunidad y de las actividades para 
su nino. 

El superintendente escolar. Keconiienda a la Junla de Kducacion 
las principales nomias a sej^uir. y se encar^a de que se cuniplan. 

La Junta de Educacion, Consiste de ciudadanos electos por 
votacion popular para establecer las nonnas que deben re^iir lodo el 
dislrilo escolar. Se reunen en sesiones publicas para discutir los asunlos 
del distrito escolar. 

El Comite Consultivo del Distn'to Escolar. h'ormado por padres 
de ninos con necesidades especiales y por maeslros. I£l comite aconseja. 

El presidente de la asociacion de padres y maestros de 
educacion especial (PTA), el presidente de la PTA, o el 
presidente de la PTO. En su escuela local ofrece infomiacion sobre 
la participacion de los padres de famiha y sobre las oporlunidades 
educativas. 

Su medico, su pediatra o el Centro de Salubridad, Les puede 
rccomendar a lUytedes a otros profesionales, a^encias, y orj^anizaciones. 

Centros Rej^ionales para los Incapacitados en su 
Desarrollo. Ofrece ,ser\icios de diaj^nosis y valoracion y de 
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nH>rdinatii>n dc lu.s rutursox li^ tanibiun un punto central dc tontado 
para indi\iduu.s tun mtapatidadcs en .su dcsarrullt^, u para .su.. faniiha.s. 
Vol medio del Plan du Pn^j>rama Induidual (IPP), m: pucden idenlihtar 
l(^.s .scnitiu.s nctt\stiru^.s dc atuurdo a la,s nctcMdadu.s del t'lentt durante 
toda su vida. Kntre los servicios que ofrecen los centres re^iionalcs estan 
los preventivos y los .serxicios de tutela, de intercesion, consultas a otras 
ajjencias, educacion de la comunidad, desarrollo do los recursos de la 
comunidadp y coordinacion de los pro^^ramas para cada cliente. 

Su bibliolcca local, Puede ofreterle.s una lista de or^anizationes y 
j^rupos que operan en, o cerca de, su comunidad. ofreciendoles apoyo a 
ustedes y a su nino e.special. A continuaci(')n ofrecemos alj»unas 
or^anizaciones que les pueden ser utiles: 

* California Ayv^Kialion for NVurolojjually Hamlitappt'd Children .. 
AdulMCANIlC) 

* California A^^'^fKialion of the PhyMially HandicapjXHl (C WW) 

* Cahfornia A.vMKialion for llie Kclardi-J (CAH) 

* Calitornia Association of State lliKpital Paront Ct>umiK lor the Kclarded 
(CASH-PCR) 

* Cahfornia ANMK'iation of the IX»af (CAD) 

* Ctmmil for ICucptioniil Children 

* I'kiMcr Seal Society (HSS) 

* Ivpilcp.^y Foundation of America (Kl-A) 

* \a)< An^ele-i Ctmnty Kpilei^y Societv (LACKS) 

* National AN^tKiation for \ iNiially llandkapivd (N W H) 

* National DowtiV Syndrome Con^reNN 

* NatiomU Society for Autistic Children (NS \(.) 

* I mteU Cerebral I'aNy AsMKiatum (I CPA) 

Otras fuentes dc informacion 

• Closer Look. Box 1492, Washington D.C 200i:? 

I;n un tenlro de mlorm<icion iiacional paia hs padres. > ademav publka 
tikitro \ece> al ano un boletin que se diNtnhuvc «ra!(Htamente 

• Protection and Advocacy Incorporated, \W K Sireet. Suite 
l>()7. Sacramento. California 9r)tSl 4 

I ru\ cor|^)ration no lucratua. e>tat)lecida i"K)r el (Utonadoi para prolc>»er, e 
mterueJcr i"K)r. lo.v derethos dc la> jxTM^nas con mcapaiidadcv en >\x 
dcNirrolIo Publtca un b<ilethi cjue .se dkstnbuNe j^ratuitamente. 




Afasia. Dcfeclo o perdida de la capacidad de comprender, manipular, o 
exprcsar ideas con cl lenfjiiajc. 

Afectivo. Se rdicrc a los sentimicntos o a las cmocioncs. 
Ambiente menos restrictivo (LRE). Educacitin a la par dc nmas 
que no tienen incapacidadcs. Sc usa cscucia u chusc\s .sq)ar*ida.s .solo 
cuando la naturale;^a dc la incapacidad cs tal que la cducacion en un 
aula rcfjular no pucdc llcvarse a cabo satisfactoriamentc. 
Ano escolar extendido. Dias ademas dc los incluidos en el ano 
escolar mandatorio; escuela de vcrano. 

Asimilamiento (Programa integrado). Participacion en un 
ambiente vcf^ular educativo. 

Audiologia. Ademas del examen para detcrminar la naturalexa de la 
perdida y el nivel auditivos, incluye consideraciones para la capacitacion 
del lenfjuaje e interpretacion del movimiento de los labios, y consulta y 
^Jufa para los estudiantcs, \ub padre^s de familia. > lo.s mae.stro,s. acerca de 
las necesidades especfficas, y la determination de la nccesidad que 
pueda tener cl nifio de aparatos auxiliares. 

Autismo. Desorden que .se caracteriza por un severo retraso en el 
desarrollo del len^juaje, deterioro del desarrollo social, ia^istencia en 
repeticiones o resistencia al cambio, lo cual se ha manifestado desde la 
ninez temprana. 

Cociente de inteligencia (IQ). Resullado numerico obtenido en un 
examen do capaoidad mental; f<eneralmente sc encucntra relacionando el 
resultado del examen con ia edad de la persona. 

Godificaciom Cambio de Ideas a palabras o expresiones escrilas. 
Cognicion (Conocimiento). El acto o prote.so de .sal)er o conocer. 
La capacidad de saber o conocer incluye el razunamiento, la formation 
del concepto, y el pensamiento analitico o l()f<ico. 

Colocacion apropiada. Una colocacion educativa cspeciftca que 
ofrece la cducacion especial y servicios auxiliares de conformidad con el 
profjrama de cducacion individual izada (lEP) para un individuo con 
necesidades exccpcionales. 
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Colocacion educativa especifica. Combinacion linica de 
instalaciones, personal, ubicacion y/o equi|)o, reunidos para ofrccer 
senicios cducati\us en un sitio o combinacion de sitios pub.jicos o 
privados, en cl hofjar, hospital, o en un intemado, al individuo con 
necesidades e\Cepci(jnales, dc acuerdo con hus especjficaciones del IEI\ 
Comprension auditiva, Comprension de lo que se oye. 

Coordinacion motora ordinaria. Se rdiere al uso de los muscukxs 
mayores (para balancearse, sal tar o correr): 

Coordinacion motor refinada. Se refiere al uso dc los mu,scul(xs 
pequefios. tales como los del movimiento de los dedos y la mufieca y los 
de coordinacion entre ojo y mano. Incluye el dibujar, recortar, escribir. 
pe^jar materiales, atarse los cordones de los zapatos, abotonarse, cerrarse 
o abrirsc la cremallera (zipper), etc. 

Coordinacion visomotora, Capacidad p<ir<i rclacionar hi vision ton 
los movimientos de las partes del tucr|)o (cs detir, el punto en el tual la 
mano se convierte en la herramienta para ser\ir al mccanismo visual). 

Desarrollo. Cambios sucesivos durante cl protcso natural del 
crecimiento. 

Descifrainiento. llabihdad de arrcf^lar sonidos y simbolos para 
formar palabras. 

Desordenes severos del lenguaje (SLD/A). Ninos que 
experimentan dificultad para expresarsc o comprender el lenguaje, lo 
cual interfiere con sus lofjros escolares, pero que mucstran capacidad 
normal intelectual no verbal. — — 

Direccionalidad/Lateralidad. Rctonot»micnto de los dos lados 
del cuerpo y la ca|)acidad dc identifitar lo,s lados izquicrdo y derecho, y 
de proyectar este conocimiento correctamente en la vida diaria. Un 
ejempio sena saber cual es la mano derccha de la persona situada ircnte 
a uno. 

Discriminacion auditiva. Habilidad do dctectar difcrcncias ftnas 
6nlrc los sonidos cn las palabras (papa-pata; mano-malo). 
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Discriminacion visual- Iho de los ojos para identificar diferencias 
en las lelras, palabras y/o figuras. 

Edad mental (M,AO- Su midc pur d nivd dc madurcz. 

Educacion fisica (PE), Desanrollo de las aptitudes fisicas y 
motoras; habilidades motoras y palrones fundamentales; educacion del 
movimiento; habilidadci^ acuaticas, de baile, y jue^os individuales o 
colcctivos y dcportcs (induycndo juc^u.s intramuralc.s y pcrman'jntcs). 
Eslc vocablo incluye la educacion fisica adaptada, la cual duscna 
especialmente para llenar los rcquisitos del nino. 

Educacion fisica adaptada- Lease la definicion de Educacion 
Fisica. 

Educacion VOCacionaL Proj<ramas eduealivo^ or>;anizadus que 
estan directamente relacionados con la preparacion de individuos para 
empleos, con paga o sin ella, 

Especialista en proj^rama (PS), Asiste y aeunseja por medio de 
consultas con los espocialistas en recursos, personal del DIS (Instruccion 
y Servicios Desijjnados) y maestros de clases especiales; planifica 
profiranias; coordina los recursos para los planes de estudios y evalua la 
efectividad del profirama; ofrece su experiencia y conocimientos en su 
area de espccialidad (es deeir, con los incapacitados para comunicarse, 
con los fisicamente incapacitados, con los incapacitados jxira aprender. 
o con los severamente incapacitados). 

Especialista en recursos (RS) Programa del especialista en 
recursos (RSP), (para las areas del PJanMaestro), Ofrece 
instrucci()n para la educacion especial; materiales y servicios adicionales 
para los ninos incapacitados que }ian sido asijinados a maestros de 
clases refiulares durante la mayor \)arte del dia. Las responsabilidades del 
RS tambien incluyen la valoraci6n del pro^reso del estudiante. revision 
de su lEP, coordinacion dc los .servicios y coasultas con los padres de 
familia y el personal. 

Evaluacion, Lease la definicion de Valoraciion. 
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Fisioterapia (PT). Actividadcs para fomentar la autosuficiencia en 
cuanto se refiere principalmente a habilidades motoras ordinarias, como 
pminar, scntarse, y cambiar dc posicion. Ayuda a los ninos con equipo 
especial que se usa para obtener mayor movilidad. tal como sillas de 
medas, abrazadcras, y muletas. 

Grupo de evaluacion de la escuela (SAT) (para las areas 
del plan Maestro)- Grupo de la escuela IcKal (primer nivel) que 
comprende al administrador dc la escuela, al especialista en recurM>>. a! 
especialista del proj*rama, al personal de stinscior* irtstruccionales 
diseiiado, y al personal responsable de la evimia|$(}n y la formuiacion del 
profjrama de educacion individualizada (lEP). Este j^rupo trabaja con los 
estudiantes que reciben los servicios del projSrama de recursos 
especializados o los servicios de instruccion disenada. 

Grupo del Programa de Educacion Individualizada (lEP), 

Exaraina los resultos de la vaioracidn; deteniiina la eli«ibilidad; 
dctermina el contento del lEP. y ofrece las rectjmendaciones para un 
profjrama apropriado. 

Grupo para elegir y planificar (E&P), (para areas fuera del 
Plan Maestro), Dctermina la ele^ibilidad o exclusion de un 
profirama. Si un individuo es elcfjible para un prof?rama. este ^rupo 
desarrolla el Pro^irarna de Educacion Individualizada (lEP), El numero 
mi'nimo de miembros en el jjrupo incluye al adminislrador o su 
representante. un maestro de educacion especial, una enfemiera, un 
Sicolojio escolar. un padre de familia, el nino (cuando sea conveniente), 
el maestu) rejjular (si es conveniente), y otras personas competente.s. 

Habilidades fundamentales (FS), Lease la definicion de Relraso 
Mental. 

Identiiicacion, Idcntificacion de las condiciunes incapacitante^ que 
requieren servicios educativos especialcb, Se lle\a a cabo por medio de 
la seleccion y valoracion iniciales y de evaluaciones conslantes para 
determinar continuamente la naluraleza del jestilo de aprendizaje de 
cada nino. 
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Imajjen corporal, Rcturn.)cimienlu dc nuc,slru propui cucn^i) (mtluvc 
la ubitation prtxusa dc .su.s partes cn cl ticmpo > cn cl t\spacU)). 

Incapacidad de desarrollo (DD), Incapacidad atnbuihic a relrasos 
nienlalt\s, paraliM.s tcrcbra!, epilepMa, auti.smu, u i4ra,s tunditiuntvs 
mcapatitantus ncuruli)>iica.s intimamcnU' rdautunada.s tun rctraMJ.s 
mentale.^ o que requieren tratamienti) similar al que se rcquiere para 
individuos mentalmente retrasados. Tal incapacidad tiene su orij*en 
antes de que el individuu cumpla 18 anu^ Je edad, continua, d puede 
esperarse que continue, indefinidamente y amstituye una incapatidad 
considerable para tal individuo. 

Incapacitados educacionalmente (EH), listudiantes que 

mut\stran una dustrcpancia M^niticatua ontrc .su tapacidad > .sas lu^iui^ 
en la escuela. 

Incapacitado fisicamente (PH)c (categon'a del Plan 
Maestro)t Aquellos estudiantes ciejjos. parcialmente ciejjos. 
incapacitados ortopedicamente y con otros deterioros de Fa salud. 

Incapacitado multiple (MH) u otro incapacitado multiple 
(OMH), El individuo que tiene dos u mSs incapacidades. cada una dc 
las cuales es sulicientemente severa para nece.silar su inclusion en una 
clase especial pero, debido a la combinacion de sus incapacidades, el 
GRITO decide que este individuu no puede recibir el ser\'icio adecuado 
en una clase para incapacidades especiale^ unicas. 

Incapacitado ortopedicamente (OH), Diagnosis de un deterioro 
de la salud o de un trastomo serio en las funciones de locomocion o 
motoras que afectan adversamente el pnKcso cducativo del Individuo. 

Incapacitado para aprender (LH) (en la categon'a del Plan 
Maestro), Aquellos estudiantes que muestran inbabilidad para 
aprender, desordenes en su conducta. retrasos educativos, o una 
combinacion de toda; cstos problemas. 

Incapacitados para comunicarse (CH) (en la categon'a del 

Plan Maestro), Intluye a tudo.s los estudiantes que .son bordos, 
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Mjrdu.s ) ciegiKs, ,sc\cramcntc MjrdoS, cvm .scvcra intapatitacitm en el 
lenjiuajc {intluyendo a Io.s ala^sin^s), > con inwapacidadL\s del Icn^uaje > 
del habla. 

Incapacitado visual (VH), E,studiante> Lit'Uo.s <> que por ttna 
uMon partial cwperimt-nttm un rendimiento eduuitivtj inferior. 

Inhabilidad de aprendizaje (LD) o Grupo de inhabilidades 
de aprendizaje (LDG), Ofrcce servicios a los estudiantes con 
rlecesidades menores de educacion es|x;cial. Lus estudiantes son 
asij^nados a maestros-rej^ulares durante la mayor parte del di'a y reciben 
los senicios en jjrupo (LDG) sejjun lo determine el CIRUPO, 

Instruccion y Servicios Designados (DIS) (en el area del 
Plan Maestro), Lease la delinicion de Ser\Mcios Asociados, 

Lateralidad, Reconotimiento mtemo de lo.s do.s lado.s del euerj^* > 
sus diferencias. 

Lenguaje expresivo, Capacidad de liablar, testicular, o escnbir para 
comunicarse con otras personas. 

Lenguaje receptivo, Recom;eimienli< >, a wDmprenMon dc Kj quL .st 
ve o se oye. 

Linea basica (Preevaluacion), Se refiere al mvel en el cual el 
individuo ejecula la larea indicada ix)r el lliP previa inter\'encion o 
aprendizaje. 

Madurez social, Li capacidad de asumir responsabilidades 
personales y S(Kiales, como es de esperarse en |>ersonas de edad similar. 

Memoria auditiva (corto-plazo y largo plazo), Habilidad-de 
recordar lo que .se oye (palabras, niimeros. bistotia.s). 

•Modalidad, Forma de adquinr una sensaeioh — vusual (vista), audiliva 
(oido), tactil (tacto), olfatoria lolfalo), jiustatoria (gusto), uneste.sita 
(movimienlo). 

Modificacion de !a COnducta, I Wedimiunto ba.vido en la ureentia 
de que la condutta se aprende y que por lo tanto puede desiprender.se 
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(cambiarse). Uno debc decidir la conducta que se debc cambiar y 
eslablecer un plan para obtener csa meta, 

Otras incapacidades mtiltiples (OMH), Lease la defmicion de 
Incapacitado Multiple. 

Percepcion, Proceso de interpataLiun dt la infurmdciun ^eru^orlal. E.s 
la asuciacion mental exacta de los estimulos presenter con los recuerdos 
de experiencias pasadai;, 

Percepcion auditiva. La habilidad dt rtxibii W .somdu.s u.n 
exactitud y comprender su slgnlficado. 

Percepcion visuaL Comprension de lo que se ve. 
HPeriodu dLeiicioir, ConcenlrackinnfeailJa erTTonRitudde t iempo. 
Perseverancia, El continuar comport^dose o respondlendo en 
cierta forma cuando ya no es apropiado. Dificultad para camblax de una 
a otrrt. 

Plan de estUdio. E.s un proj^rama de estudio. L n airs<> adecuad: 
mente planeado basado en la tapatidad del ebludiante para ^uperarse. 
Plan global. Plan desarrollado por los distritos escolares v las 
condados, y prcsentado al Estado para su aprobacion. que asegura la 
prestacion de ser\'icios de educacion especial para todos los individuos 
elegibles que tienen nectsidades L.^i>eciale.N > que v uen dentro de los 
confines jjeoj^rdficos cubiertus por el plan. 

Plan Maestro de California para Educacion Especial 
(CMPSE), Un plan eslatal para efectuar cambios y mejoras en la 
educacion especial en California, ofreciendo de esta manera education 
jfratuita y adecuada para todos los individuos con necesidade.^ espetiak\s 
(IWEN). Este plan se adopto de ronformidad a la Ley Federal 94 142. 
U legislacion e-^tatal provee para la adopcion del Plan Maestro en todo 
el Estada Se calcula que este plan senl obtenible en las escuelas kxale-s 
de su iirea alrededor de 1982. 

Retrasado mental adiestrable (TMR), Lui^st u dehmcmn dc 
Retraso Mental. 



Retrasados mentales educables (EMR), L^se la defimcion de 
Retraso Mental 

Retraso mental (M,R,)* Grupo de condiciones que se caractenzan 
por un ajusle social inadecuado, reducida capacidad de aprendizaje, y un 
proce,*?o lento de maduracion debido a un funcionamiento intelectual 
inferior a lo normal. 

Sensorial-motora, Habilidad de actuar y desenvolverse como lo 
dirigen los sentidos; la habilidad de oir y hater cosas en respucsta a un 
estimulo dado. Se asocia con lo efectivo de la coordinaci6n de una 
persona en cuanto se relaciona a los sentidos del oido. la vista, el gusto, 
el olfato, el tacto yja^pacid ad motora. 

Seria perturbacion iriental (SED), Se refiere a los estudiantes que 
muestran una o m^s de las siguientes caracteristicas por un larfio 
periodo. (a) inhabilidad de aprender que no puede ser atnbuida a una 
deficiencia de capacidad. salud, vision o audicion; (b) problemas para ^ 
relacionarse ron otros ninos o adultos; (c) cortducta o sentimientos 
inadecuados (como por t 'mplo. reacciones extremadamente furiusasi, 
(d) severa depresion men I o infelicidad; (e) tendencia a desarrollar 
sintomas fisicos o temores acerca de problemas personales o de la 
escuela. 

Servicios auxiliares. Los ser\icios que ofrecen los especialistas. y 
que no ofrecen normalmente los maestros de educaci6n regular o 
especial. Transportacidn, y todos los servicios para el desarroUo. 
conrectivos y de apoyo. que son necesarios para ayudar al nino 
incapacitado a beneficiarse de la educaci6n especial. En estos ser\'icios 
se incluye. pero no se limita. lenguaje/habla, audiologia, ser\'icios 
sicoiugicos. instruccion de la movilidad. mstruccion para las incapaci- 
tados visuales. instruccion en la casa o en el hospital, educacion fisica 
adaptada. coordinacion y/o provisi6n de fisioterapia y terapia ocupa- 
cional, instrucci6n especial i2ada para conducir vehiculos. preparacion 
para una canrera, trabajo-estudio. adiestramiento ocupacional (educa- 
cion vocacional disenada especialmentc). consulta y guia. control dt 
la conducta. educacion de los padres, servicios de salud de la escuela. 
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Servicios de Valoracion Educativas (EAS) (en ej area del 
Plan Maestro), EsIq grupo se encuentra al nivel del distrito o del 
cundddu > eb para individuus qu^ requicren un prujjrama m^s aprupiadu, 
u mas servicios de lus que puedcn ubtenersc en su escuela locah Una 
valuraeiun/ evaluaeiun mas profunda puede ubtenerse a este nivtl si se 
invulueran mas esjx^eiahstas prufesiunales eumu miembrus del j^pjpu. 

Severamente incapacitado (SH) (en la categoria del Plan 
Maestro), Aquellos estudiantes seriamentc perturbados 
emocionalmente, incapacitados en su desarrollo, con rctrasos menlalc< 
adiestrables, o que son auti'sticos, 

Sicomotor, reliere^ ldS'fedee-iunes-muM:iiIdfe>nni^li*>'endw^I 

desarrollo de lus museulos pequenos para las aetividades moluras fina.s 
(rceortar, etc.) > los museulos ordinarios (para caminar, saltar, etc.). 

Sordo, Es un fcstudiante eon una perdida de su audici6n tan iievera que 
impide e! desarrollo del lenfiuaje y afecta el proceso de su educacion. 

Sordo/CiegO. Problemas de audiciony de vision que resultan en 
severos problemas de comunicacion educacion, 
Terapia del habla/lenguaje, Remedio que ofrece un patologo del 
habla y del lenfiuaje para facilitar el desarrollo del lenj*uaje, tanto 
rcceptiva como expresivamente y para corrcgir problemas del habla. 
Incluye, pero no se Hmita: articulaciones defcctuosas en el habla* 
tartamudeo, resonancia y problemas de la voz, 

Terapia ocupacional (OT), Para aquellos que pueden encontrar 
dificultades al realizar actividades de autoayuda, de juego, o escolares. 
Su propositb es el de fomentar la autosuficiencia e independencia en 
esas ^reas. Despues de evaluar a los estudiantes para comprobar como 
usan sus museulos, el terapcuta esco^le los ejercicios y actividades 
de^tinados a mejorar las habilidades motoras del nino, incluyendo las 
habilidades de ayuda propia, las habilidades sicosociales, las habilidade? 
pcrceptuales motoras y las habilidades prevocacionales. 

Terapia sensorial integrativa. Adicstramiento disenado para 
ayudar al estudiante a intej»rar y or^janizar la informacion obtenida a 
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traves de los diversos scntidos {tales como la vista y el oido) con el fin 
de ejecutar una respuesta compleja, como por ejemplo, leer. 

V^aloracion/Evaluacion, Abarca todas aquellas funeiones de lus 
pro\.esos de examen y diagnusis eunducentes al desarrullo de un 
projirama educativo apropiado e individualizado, > a la eolueaeiun de un 
nino incapacitado. Se pueden usar datos fidedignos recientes de 
valoraciones hechas adecuadamente por profesionalcs autorizados, en 
vez de programar evaluaciones adicionales. Las valoraciones pueden 
incluir una seleccion para identificar a ninos potencialmente 
incapacitados, la observacion, el examen, y diagnosis de esos ninos para 
identificar especiTicamente la condicion de su incapacidad, asi como la 
^severidad.Jc.su^jndiu6nr> la^deSsiciun^Jc las. necesi dados educativ3s_ 
bas^ndosc en las condiciones de in^^apacidad y su grifica dc aprendizaje. 

Visomotor (O visualidad motora), Habilidad de relacionar la 
vision con lus movimientos del cuerpu o de partes del cuerpo. 
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Legislative Update 



BLOCK GRANTS ; 
ARE THEY ALL THEY'RE BUILT UP TO BE? 

by 



The Honorable Leroy F, Greene, 
Chairman, Assembly Committee on 
Education 



A block grant is money directed to a 
lower level of government from a higher 
one with no strings attached. This 
results in centralized bureaucracy get- 
ting out of the business of deciding 
what is best for each of the numerous 
local constituencies, thereby saving lots 
of money. Block grants also allow 
locally elected representatives closest 
to the programs to best decide how to 
run the show, thereby improving the 
quality of those programs. Or does it? 

As a matter of fact, we have examples of 
block grant experience right here in 
California, In order to partially off- 
set the funding cuts Imposed by 
Proposition 13, the Legislature provided 
school districts with a general purpose 
block grant during. 1978-79, based in 
part on the summer school and adult 
average daily attendance from 1977-78 
school year. 

Was this block grant a success? The 
state put $495 million into the block 
grant for these two (formerly categori- 
cal) programs. We achieved a workload 
reduction of less than one position 
out of the total of 7.5 positions in 
the adult education division of the 
Department of Education, Clearly, if 
a bureaucracy existed here,- it was not 
eliminated. Were services improved? 
In 1978-79 undeh the block grant, 
districts served only 76 percent as 
many adults and only five percent as 
many summer school students as they 
did under the previous year's categori- 
cal grants. It would be difficult to 
find programmatic improvements in 
O"* ose numbers. 



What has happened to the block grant 
since then? In order to meet important 
needs which were no longer being met,. - 
the Legislature in the last three years 
hasv in addition to the block grant, 
begun providing direct (categorical) 
funding for new summer school and. adult 
education programs such as summer school 
for pupils who do not meet districts* 
proficiency standards and adult education 
classes in home economics and health and 
safety education. In 1980-81, the stat^l 
spent $27,6 million on top of the amounHf 
in block grant to pay for these programs. 
This block grant has not saved us money. 

Categorical aid programs exist because ^a 
majority of membelrs of each house of the 
Legislature at one time or another were 
convinced of a statewide need which was 
not being met. If the need no longer 
exists, the program should be repealed. 
If the need still does exist, categorical 
funding will ensure that the need will be 
met. Block grants simply provide funding 
with no guarantees that services will be 
provided. 



Very truly^oxi 




LEROY PI GREENE 
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TOPPING THE PAPERWORK MOUNTAIN 



TINE NANAGENENT 
DEFINITIONS: 
EFFICIENCY U doing 
tht job right. 
EFFECTIVENESS is 
doing tht right job. 



t 



READ AND ROUTE I 
Fro»: 




Of inttrtst to 


X 




















Return to: 

By: [lOtstroy 



I Your stMdfast afty In tht war on paperwork Is tha lowly 
wasU baskat! Buy tham big and planty! Anothar tip: 
maka sura all wast« baskats ara amptlad ragularly— full 
onas Inhibit tossing and look massy. 

a Hava a "Routing" rubbar stamp mada to qukkly clrcu- 
lata a9ency Info. A sUmp works bast becausa routing 
slips can gat lost— and actually add mora papar! Usa 
sampla format at top. 

a Daclara "wjr" on your da$k-top! Rafusa to let any 
stacks of paper appear. Enlist tha help of your assis- ' 
tant In keeping the desk-top cleared. Your rewards: 
concentrate only on work at hand and And things whan 
you want tham. 

a As an administrator, you must simultaneously deal with 
several projects. Keep a file for each current project 
In a drawer of your desk. Benefits: keeps project Info 
together, close at hand, and off the desk-top. 

a From this time forward, declare that all reports over 2 

P^^^mII^ * ^^^^ contents and to-tha- 



FREE P.R. MANUAL: Uts of helpful hints In this new 
€2-page communication tool for agencies. Request your 
free "Communication Network Mafiual" from ComNet, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rm 6C-15, Rockvllle, MO 20856. 
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NEW BILL ADDRESSES NEEDS 
OF VISUALLY IMPAIRED PUPILS 

by Paul Hinkle, L egislative Update^ 
February 23,. 1982 




Under a new bill introduced in the 
Assembly on February 12, visually im- 
paired pupils placed in special education 
programs due to an organic visual Impair- 
ment would receive special education 
instruction and*services in addition to 
the special education programs and 
services currently provided. 

Assembly Bill 2652 by Assemblywoman Gwen 
Moore of Los Angeles is being sponsored 
by the Joint Action Committee of 
Organizations Serving the Visually Handi- 
capped, which includes the California 
Optometric Association. 

A noncodified section of the measure 
indicates that the Legislature -finds and 
declares that existing programs for 
individuals with exceptional peeds in the 
state do not address the specific educa- 
tional needs of the visually handicapped. 
"The Legislature intends to provide for 
the unique educational needs of visually 
handicapped pupils to ensure they receive 
an appropriate education." 

A new chapter covering "Education for 
Visually Handicapped Pupils" would be 
added to Part 30 of the Education Code 
by AB 2652. — 

A comprehensive assessment for pupils 
with organic visuarimpairment, to 
determine the need for specialized 
services or equipment, would be required 
before any action is taken with respect 
to the initial placement in a special 
education program-^ The legislation lists 
five areas to be addressed in the 
comprehensive assessment. 

in addition to the comprehensive assess- 
ment, a skills assessment would be 
required for pupils requiring special 



education programs and services because 
of an organic visual impairment before 
placement or within 30 days after place-» 
ment by a person holding a valid credential 
in the area of the visually handicapped. 

The measure would provide specialized 
equipment, special materials, orientation 
and mobility services, reader services, 
and braille transcribing services for 
visually handicapped pupils, under one 
article of the proposed law* 

Another article addresses the qualifica- 
tions of teachers of the visually handi- 
capped and lists the specialized skills g 
that they shall have the ability to " 
teach. 

r-"> 

Special classes allowing visua^lly 
handicapped students to be integrated 
into regular classes for varying amounts 
of the school day depending on individual 
needs would be provided based on language 
in a separate article on special classes. 

AB 2652 does not contain an appropriation. 
The measure, if passes by the legislature, 
would become effective on January 1, 1983 • 
It would remain in effect until January 1, 
1989, unless a later statute deletes or 
extends that date. 
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THREE WAYS GOOD PEOPLE-HANDLERS HOTI- 
VATE OTHERS 



A "Nation's Business" article by 
Bernard Rosenbaum says if you master 
three basic principles, you can be a 
more effec tive people-ha ndler. Here's 
yoarexecutive sunmary: 

1. BUILD PEOPLE'S SELF ESTEEM. "The 
more confident people feel, the better 
they perform," says Rosenbaum. "Most 
people tend to- fulfill the roles 
others assign to them. If you ex- 
pect the best from someone and show 
him you expect it, you have a better 
chance of getting it than you would 
otherwi se . " Here's a sample of what 
can be done ; "A new supervisor is 
given a list of five employees 

and told they have been especially 
productive. The five turn out to 
be his star performers. In truth, 
the five have been picked at random. 
They succeed because they are ex- 
pected to and are treated accordingly ! " 

2. LISTEN ACTIVELY. Let's say an 
employee comes into your office- 
angry! As you listen you nod sympa- 
thetically and then provide feedback 
of your understanding of the employees 
problem: "You feel we're asking too 
much," you say. "You're angry because 
we don't seem to recognize your pro- 
blems or care about them." Warning: 
don't include your own opinion in this 
summary. Repeat only the content and 
feelings of wfiat the employee said. 
Now, the employee knowy you under- 
stand his situation , exactly. And 
you can both proceed on common ground 
to a non-emotional solution. 

3. USE REINFORCEMENT. Give positive 
feedback to behavior that you like. 
Rosenbaum points out that, " Failure 

to commend good performance is manage- 
ment's most common mistake in motiva^ 
tion. Almost without exception, good 
performance that is unnoticed 
deteriorates. " 



(Abstracted with permission from an 
article titled "How Good People- 
Handlers Motivate Others," by Ber- 
nard L. Rosenbaum, appearing in 
"Nation's Business" magazine, 1615 
H St., N.W. , Washington, DC 20062) 

'NOTE: If this is of Interest to you 
Dr. Rosenb.aum has just published a 
new book. How to Motivate To day's 
Workers . C. IdiJl,. McGraw-Hill . 



THE WORK EXPERIENCE 
CONNECTION 
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On May 13th and 14th, California Associ- 
ation of Work Experience Educators (CAWEE) 
will be holding their State Convention in 
San Mateo. This organization is extend- 
ing an invitation to the special education 
community. At least six to eight work- 
shops each day will be of vital interest 
to special educators. Some of the work- 
shop topics include: 

"Work Experience Education for 
Special Education, Vocational 
Education and with Regional 
Occupation Programs" 

"Windmills" 

"A Work 'ExpeHence Education 
Program fojythe Severely 
Handicappga||^_^ 

"Special Education Work Experience/ 
Staff Development Program" 

"Job Development and Work 
Experience for Speical Education" 

"An Administrative Viewpoint of 
Special Education Work Experience" 

The association is making a special 
effort to network with special education 
to better serve students. For more 
details see SERN Statewide Events. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR MORE INFORMATION? 

The centers listed below can provide 
information about special education and 
related fields. Their services range 
from suggestions for classroom acti- 
vities and curriculum development to " 
listings of model programs and bibli- 
ographies of professional materials. 
Some are membership organizations 
holding annual conferences, and some 
publish books, brochures, journals and 
periodicals. A modest fee is usually 
charged, especially for publications. 
Contact these special groups directly 
for more details about ways in which 
they maiy be able to help you. 



American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and D^nce 
(AAHFERO) 

Information and Research Utilization 
Center 

1900 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 



The Association for the Severely 
Kand1cappe<jl [ \SH) 
1600 West Armory Way 
Garden View Suite 
Seattle. Washington 98119 



Association for Education of the 
Visually Handicapped 
919 Walnut Strtet 
Fourth, Floor 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
NOTE: Materials are available only 
to members; write for fur- 
ther Infonnation. 



Center for Innovation in Teaching the 
Handicapped 
University of Indiana 
2805 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



Clearinqhouse for Applied Perfonnance 
Testing(CAPT) 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory . 

710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

National Oiffusion Netvork (NDN) 
Far West laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Oeveloprnent 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 



National Information Center for Special 

Education Media (NICSEM) 

University of Southern California 

University Park 

3716 South Hope Street 

Los Angeles, California 90007 



National Media Materials Center for 
Severely Handicapped Persons 
Pe4body College 
Box 318 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 



National Rehabilitation Infonnation 
Center 

Eighth and Vamura Streets, N.E. 
The Catholic University of 
^rica 

Washington, O.C. 20064 



Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
Infonnation Services 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



Education Resources Infonnation 
Center (ERIC) 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



Handica; ..id Learner Hiterials 
Distribution Center (HLHOC) 
Audic-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 



Materials Development Center 
Stout Vocational Rehabilitation 
Institute 

University of Wisconsin - Stout 
Henomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



National Audiovisual Center 
National Archives and Records Service 
General Services Administration 
Washington, O.C. 20409 



National Center for Research in 
Vocational Educational 
Progran Information Office 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Colurrfaus, Ohio 43210 



National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education 

1500 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 802 

Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 



National Clearinghouse for Human 
Genetic Diseases 
1776 East Jefferson Street 
Rockville^ Maryland 20852 



National Clearinqhouse of Rehabili- 
tation Training Materials 
Oklahoma State University 
115 Old USDA Building 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



EMC 
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Editdfials 



The NEWSLETTER welcomes editorials written by Us 
readers. These editorials do not necessarily 
reflect the policies or viewpoints of SERN, POU, 
or the Office of Special Education. 



DO YOU BELIEVE: 



? ;? 



p 
p 



-People want to be proud of their 
accomplishments? 

-People want to enjoy their work? 

-Growth is important in order to 
attract and hold high caliber people? 

-We can maintain a position of 
strength and leadership in our field 
without growth and development? 

-People want to be associated with an 
organization that offers opportunity 
for persortal progress? 

-Opportunities are greater and more 
challenging in a growing organiza- 
tion? 

-When standards are raised, perfor- 
mance and productivity improve? 

-People w?,nt personal recognition? 

-In growing organizations, there ^re 
more opportunities than people to 
fill them? 

-People at all levels determine the 
character and strength of an organi- 
zation? 

-People must be responsible for their 
own plan-HTiethods to meet organiza- 
tional objectives? 

-People need a wide range of freedom 
to work within limitations imposed 
by the plan and by organizational 
philosophies? 

-Schools should contribute to the 
improvement of the community - not 
mirror its problems? 
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If you have an opinion or concern you would like 
to share with your colleagues throughout the state, 
submit a 200-word statement, typed and double- 
spaced, to: NEWSLETTER SERN/RSC, 1150 Eastern Ave., 
Sacrwwnto, CA 9S825. Deadline for sutaissions is 
the first of each month. 



1. 



2. 



4, 



5. 



6, 



PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

The purpose of inservice is to in- 
crease the usefulness of personnel in 
getting the job done. 

Personnel are the single, most 
valuable resource. 

Training is a management tool; staff 
evaluation leaids to staff development 
programs . 

Training is purposeful, concise and 
designed to be Implemented. 

Staff development is a function of 
job performance (built into expecta- 
tions). 

Training has a single purpose, shared 
at all levels of organizations. 



Is your inservice truly purposeful and 
getting results in the classroom? 

Is participation in inservice an expected 
part of our role, or just something we do 
if there is time or money, or personal 
desire? 

Is your inservice program supported by 
the parents, the teachers, the adminis- 
tration and the legislature? 

If not, what should you be doing about 
1 1? 

If we are to improve the quality of educa- 
tion for all our children, perhaps it is 
time we looked to our premises. 



Editor's Note, 
authored by: 



These articles are 
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Jerri e liberie. President 
Concentric Management Systems 
2636 N. 54th Lane 
Phoenix, Arizona 85035 
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ASTHMA .CAN AFFECT LEARNING 



Submitted by: SERN I 
Source: Special Edition ^ 
December 1981 
Special Education 
San Diego Schools 




The following article was contributed 
by Ida Rey, * nurse practitioner with 
the Physically Handicapped-Designated i 
Instruction and Services program. The 
article provides background Information 
and iilso conUlns a sairple case study 
of an asthmatic youngster currently 
receiving special education services 
through this program. 



WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 
Educational 



★ 
★ 



Large number of school absences 
Medication makes the student 
drowsy in the classroom; he/she 
is frequently off task 



Medi cal 

* The student is diagnosed asthmatic 
HOW CAN THE SYSTEM HELP? 

Our district offers, through the 
Phys i cal ly Handi capped-Desi gnated In- 
struction and Services program \PH-Dlb), 
a three-point curriculum to help the 
asthmatic student. Any one or all 
three options may be employed with a 
particular student. The options are: 

Academic Tutoring 

Individual Counseling / 



Heal th Counseling 
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HOW DOES THE SYSTEM WORK? 

Student "Y" is a lO-year-old black 
female currently in 5th grade with a 
diagnosis of severe asthma and allergies. 
She was initially placed in the PH-DIS 
program on April 25, 1981, 

School History 

* Observed to be drowsy in the 
classroom^with much off-task 
behavior 

* Frequent absences; eg: 40 days 
in 3rd grade, 32 days in 4th grade 

* Often wheezes in classroom with 
attendant shortness, of breath; . 
attacks have been gradual and 
abrupt 

What School Site Personnel Can Do: 

* Eligibility for PH-DIS program 
is based on documenting that the 
medical problem interferes with 
the student's academic progress. ^ 
Therefore, staff must contact the^ 
school nurse for the medical 
history and/or the resource 
specialist to initiate the refer- 
ral process. 

* When a referral is received, 
PH-DIS sends the forms for parent 
and physician signatures. Nurse 
practitioners are available from 
PH-DIS to do physical assessments 
by appointment for those students 
unable to obtain medical verifi- 
cation. 

* After valid medical signatures are 
obtained, the referral becomes 
formal. Academic, as well as 
health needs are determined, 

* An lEP meeting is held with site 
staff, parent and PH-DIS person- 
nel. Appropriate services are 
decided upon. Goals and -objec- 
tives are written. 

Results 



With an understanding of asthma, 
medical supervision, effective medica- 
tions., and self-care techniques, 
student "Y" is learning: to cope 
^effectively with her asthifta, 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT; A NEW DIMENSION 

by Gwen Johnson 
SERN 2 

The idea of parents training parents 
and teachers is one that was tried out 
in the Special Education Resource 
Network in 1980. It has proved to be 
one of the most productive and liuccess- 
fuT efforts of the Network. 

Parent Specialists have given inservice 
training for Parent Teachers Associations, 
community advisory comr^i ttees , parent 
advisory committees, special education 
staff, regular education staff, and 
lay organizations throughout the state. 

The Parent Specialists in SERN 2 have 
been particularly successful in 
helping individual pardnts and parent 
groups to understand the new educational 
philosophy behind mainstreaming* 

Learning to interact with people 
'different from themselves is an im- 
portant part of educating children 
who are to be successful in such a 
varied society as ours. People who 
have lived the experience of parenting 
a handicapped child develop a deeper 
level of conwunication with their 
audiences. The parents are able to 
explain feelings that are aroused when 
their child is limited by unnecessary 
physical and prejudicial barriers. 
Real experiences help everyone develop 
new attitudes about their own commit- 
ment to seeing that all barriers are 
removed. 

The Parent Specialists program benefits 
everyone. It sets the model of parents 
and teachers working together for the 
benefit of the student, SERN 2 would 
like to recognize the contribution 
that the Parent Specialists have made, 
not only in this region, but in all 
of the other regions throughout the 
state. 




CONFRONTING THE DEATH 
OF A MODEL PARENT 

by Donna Craig 
SERN 6 




Counseling and guidance are really 
interesting to me, as I have two 
children in special education. Patricia 
("Mac") Phipps, Associate Professor of 
Education, California State University, 
Chi CO, presented a workshop at the 
Northern California Special Education 
Conference on January 29, 1982. Her 
workshop was called "Counseling and 
Guidance in Special Education." I went 
to this event and it was a real eye- 
opener for me. 

She talked about the stages teachers 
may go through when they are confronted 
with the "death" of the "model parent". 
The "model parent" is what many teachers 
feel parents should be like. Teachers 
go through many of the stages that we 
parents do when we are faced with the 
"death" of the normal child we thought 
we should have had. She said the stages 
were; denial, anger, envy, bargaining, 
depression, guilt, resignation, 
acceptance, and renewal. Only after 
all these stages are worked opt, can a 
teacher begin to bury their image of 
the "model parent". The teacher can 
then place themselves on equal footing 
with parents and see pat'ent<; as they 
are. She said that renewal takes place 
when the teacher seeks help in their 
shortcommings and anticipates new 
possibilities and approaches. 

If we parents and teachers can keep in 
mind we all have our "stages" to work 
through in life, maybe, just maybe, the 
child we're all working for will have 
a richer, fuller life. 

Thank you "Mac" ! 
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JUST IMAGINE 

by Diane Scott, Coordinator 
SERN 8 



Imagine a high school that is open and 
well attended six days a week, from 
early morning until late evening. Imagine 
a high school where the norms„ are self- 
reliance, resourcefulness, creativity, 
joy, and responsibi-lity--where there is 
no boundary between education and commun- 
ity. Imagine a high school well on its 
way toward an Individual Education Plan 
for all students- Imagine developing 
students* right hemispheres while at the 
same time teaching twenty-first century 
technology. 

At Mendocino Community School these are 
realities, not imaginative ideals. 
Located in the small, north coastal town 
of Mendocino, this coimunity school 
recently won the California School Bcirds 
Association's Golden Bell Award for the 
X)utstanding secondary program in the 
state. It is part of the Mendocino 
Unified School District. 

Six years ago, this district had a high 
school drop-out rate of 25 percent. The 
new superintendent, Donald K, Kirkpatrick, 
was charged with the responsibility of 
improving that situation. Creatively 
and resourcefully, Kirkpatrick and Charles 
L, Bush, the new high school principal, 
assumed that task. Today, there is less 
than a one percent high school drop-out 
or non-completion rate. 

Based on the philosophy that self -directed 
learning requires multiple structures, 
learning environments, and interaction 
opportunities, the community school 
program integrates a number of c^^eative 
components. Community school teachers 
must have, in addition to appropriate 
credentials, a history of success in a 
trade, art, or business--outside of 
education. They must continue to be 
engaged in the commercial exercise of 
^^His trade, profession, art, or business 
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while providing instructional support 
to community school students. A signi- 
ficant portion of this commercial activity 
must be located within the school 

facilities, 
« 

The physical structure of the school is 
arranged for freedom of movement and 
high flexibility necessary to put the 
unique learning philosophy into effect, 
jaou&ed in a warehouse that has been 
remodeled over a period of four years, 
the Community School holds a technical 
library; computerized administration 
and operations centers; multi-track 
recording, television production and 
musical rehearsal studios; science and 
world game laboratories; metal fabri- 
cation and wood fabrication shops; a 
photographic dark room; and design and 
technical production workshops. 

Students at Mendocino Community School 
use a computer assisted counseling 
program, in cooperation with staff and 
parents, to design their own Individual 
Education Plan. Each student maintains ~ 
a cumulative file, including an hour- 
by-hour summary of each week's work. 
The summary and completed lEP constitute 
an educational resume upon completion of 
the Community School program. 

Once a day, the entire school population 
gathers for a meeting which provides a 
unified theme for the day's pursuits and 
, addresses cultural and historical per- 
spectives. Also, each student spends 
time once or tv/ice a week consulting 
with an advisor support group, which 
includes a staff advisor and co-advisor, 
A student's work in particular vocation- 
al areas is supported and reviewed by 
members of seven vocatiorral guilds: 
Cormnunication, Electronics, Design and 
Fabrication, Computer, Environmental 

(Continued next page) 
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JUST IMAGINE (Continued) 



Management, Administration, and Perform- 
ing Arts- 

Funding for the Community Schools Pro- 
gram comes from several sources 
Mendocino Unified School District pro- 
vides approximately $85,000 to fund the 
equivalent of three staff positions 
and corresponding books and materials. 
The Regional Occupational Program 
provides staff and equipment for five 
ROP programs. Other resources used 
by the school include a Bank of America 
grant, an Environmental Education 
Curriculum Development grant, a Career 
Education grant, business/service and 
individual contributions, and a Title 
IV-C Project. 

To date, Mendocino Community School has 
graduated over one hundred seniors, all 
of whom have completed the regular high 
school requirements and competency 
exams. Seventy-five percent of those 
students have continued their education 
in either a college program or an ed- 
ucational technical training program. 

According to Kirkpatrick, "Vandalism 
and suspension are rare, parent and 
community support is high, and the 
students love it!" For further 
information contact: 



Charles L. Bush 
P.O. Box 226 
Mendocino, CA 95460 
(-7-07) 937-0138 




SERN WORK EXPERIENCE TRAIN ING- 
NOW AVAILABLE 



Many agree that the most critical factor 
for secondary special education ts a 
meaningful and accessible vocational 
program for students... Schools have 
expressed an interest in developing or 
improving the delivery of work exper- 
ience education programs to students 
with exceptional needs. Regional train- 
ing teams are now available! This 
unprecedepfted team consists of a special 
educator/inservice specialist from SERN 
and a consulting work experience 
coordinator. 

The training, is being made possible 
through the linkage of several organiza- 
tions. These include: the Office of 
Special Education, the Office of Voca- 
tional Education, the Regional Resource 
Center-West, SERN and California 
Association of Work Experience Educators. 

Awareness through hands-on-traim'.ig is 
available in the following are?.'a: 
curriculum resource's, laws and regula- 
tions, assessment, role clarificationi 
community action, work training and the 
employment phase, transitional gradua- 
tion needs, and action planning. The 
training can be customized into a few 
hours to two days depending on the 
results of a needs assessment and 
negotiation. 

Contact your local SERN today! 
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Statewide JEvents 




April 23, May 3, 1982 



April 2-3, 1982 



7th Annual Syrrposiun on Behavioral and 
Learning Disorders 

LOCATION: University of San Oiego 

CONTACT: (714) 293-4585 



April 3-5 > 1982 



Association of California School 
Administrators 

LOCATION; Anaheim Convention Center 
Anaheim, CA 

CONTACT: Jacque Howell 

1575 Old 8aySnore„Hwy, 
Borlipgame, CA 94010 
(415) 692-4300 



April 16-17> 1982 

Sixth Annual California Association of 
Program Specialists Conference 

FOCUS; "Survival of the SO's" 

Legislative action workshop, 
vendors showing latest lines, 
business session, election 
of officers, and representa- 
tives, will be just a few of 
the highlights. 

LOCATION; El Rancho Racquet Resort 
1029 West Capitol Avenue 
"West Sacramento, CA 95691 

COMACT: Anne Gant 

Program Specialist 
Sacramento City Schools 
1901 " 60th Avenue 
Sacra^nento, CA 95822 
(916) 454-8260 



California CletDentary Education 
Association 

FOtUS: "Special Education in Every 
Classroom: New Problems, 
New Solutions" 

LOCATIONS: The San Franciscan Hotel 
San Francisco (April 23) 

Harriott's Hotel and 

Tennis Club 

Newport 8each (May 3) 

CONTACT: (213) 670-3894 



April 29-30 > May U 1982 

California Association of Vocational 
Educators (CAVE) State Conference 

LOCATION: Sheraton-Palace 
San Francisco 

CONTACT: Homer Sweeney 

F^emunt-NewarJc ROP 
;i;230 Taiolo 
Fremont, CA 94538 
(415) 651-5141 



April 30> 1982 

Reed Martin Conference 

FOCUS: "The Law and Educationally 
Handicapped Children: What 
Next?- 

LOCATION: Sir Francis Drake 
San Francisco 

CONTACT: (415) 392-7755 



Hay 13-14, 1982 

California Association of Woric Experience 
Educators (CAWEE) 

LOCATION: Villa Hotel 
San Hateo 

CONTACT: Gary Rodgers 

c/o Hayward Unified School 

Oistrict 
Work Experience Education 
P.O. 8ox 5000 
Hayward, CA 94540 
(415) 784-2816 
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TELECONFERENCING 



The Personnel Development Unit of the 
Office of Special Education in the 
California Department of Education 
has recently applied for funding for 
continuation and expansion of a de- 
livery system for inservice and uni- 
versity courses via teleconferencing. 



"I'eTecon fe re nciTig~is a means of joining" 
two or more groups in different lo- 
cations through a telephone broad- 
cast system. Voice amplifiers, 
speakers and microphones allow re- 
mote locations to communicate with 
an instructor and other students many 
miles away. This transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment is called a '*50-A," 

Teleconferencing was first used for 
three classes in the Spring of *81 
for broadcast to BTythe, Hemet, Vic- 
torville and Palm Desert. Fall of '81 
brought about expansion of course of- 
ferings and credential courses to the 
Northern rural areas through a joint 
agreement with the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside, the original 
broadcast site, and the University of 
California at Davis. As of this fall 
a total of 219 persons have completed 
coursework offered through this sys- 
tem. 

Prerequisites for effectiv^ delivery 
of courses and or inservices are: 

1. Instructors who are creative, 
flexible and comfortable with in- 
novations, 

2- Instructors who are well organ- 
ized and can communicate in an 
interesting manner. 

3* Advanced preparation and dis- 
tribution of printed materials^ 
media and equipment to each site 
before classes begin. 



4. On-site coordinators at each 
broadcast center to facili- 
.tate effective broadcast of 
courses, take attendance, 
distribute handouts, administer 
exams', etc. 



All university courses are currently 
originating from the University of 
California - Riverside and are 
broadcast to Blythe, Hemet, Yucca 
Valley, Big Bear, Red Bluff, Alturas, 
Yreka, Weavervill e with anticrpation 



of expanding tr Mono, Inyo and Tulare 
Counties by Fa»' of '82. For further 
information about teleconferencing, 
you may contact Ruth Brown at the 
SERN-RSC (916) 972-9752. 
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Legislative Update 



SLASH IN PL 94-142 FUNDS 



The continuing resolution appropriations 
bill passed by Congress and signed by 
President Reagan extends funding for 
federal programs for fiscal year "82 
(school year 82-83) until March 31. This 
bill incudes programs under the Education 
of the Handicapped Act, including P.L. 94- 
142 State grants. 

Hi IT sources indicate that the Senate will 
try to pass a regular appropriations bill 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Servlps and Education before March 
31. The H^se passed its version of an 
-tHHS-iriiKlJi^October. 

Meanwhile, the continuing resolution car- 
ries an important clause which xould 
affect actual allocations for most social 
programs, including programs under the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. Each 
program is subject to a 6% funding cut, 
at the discretion of Secretary of Educa- 
tion T.H. Bell, though no "account" may 
be cut by more than 4%. The EHA programs 
including PL 94-142, are considered one 
"account*" 

Since the EHA programs are forward funded 
and funds do not flow for PL 94-142. state 
grants until July 1, this provision is not 
expected to have any immediate impact on 
those programs, and vyill have no impact 
if a regular appropriations bill is passed 
in the Senate and signed by the President 
after House-Senate Conference. 



FEDERAL CUTS AND CONSOLIDATION OF ^83 
HANDICAPPED PROGRAMS 



The Reaqan Administration plans toconsoli 
date education for the handicapped 
programs and to dramatically and drasti- 
cally reduce funding for those programs, 
according to an Office of Management and 
Budget justification document for the 
Department of Education for FY *83. The 
budget also includes plans for a major 
recession of ai"' EHA proqrams for FY *82. 

Incorporated within the budget is a two- 
part plan to consolidate PL 94-142, Pre- 
school Incentive Grants, and PL 89-313 as 
one part and to consolidate 10 other 
programs under the Education of the 
Handicapped Act as a second part. 

Funding for the two parts is targeted at 
$527.2 M, or 54% below the current 
authorized amount for those programs re- 
cently set by Congress. President Reagan's 
budget proposal would fund the first part 
at $458.75 M, the second part at $68.4 M. 

* 

This consolidation proposal represents the 
Administration's second attempt to elimi- 
nate all categorical programs at the 
federal level. The first attempt succeeded 
in blocking 28 programs last spring. 

According to the budget document, revised 
in November, a rescission of PL 94-142 
state grants is planned, to achieve a 
targeted appropriation of $484.8 M. 




"The mplep^entation of PL 9«J-l«S2 w.js 
perhaps w greatest stride r.)<je to date 
toward a >tOrkab!Q plan for the education 
of handicapped children. As presMent, I 
will work to ensure that f^i Education U,r 
AH Hanitca^>.'.'v} C^>Pdren Act u a 'access 
• Ca«''dt<Jate '•'C'^ald rteaqan. l^oO 
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Legislative Update 



RAND REPORT : FEDERAL CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS 
'TNTER^£Rt'^ AND "CROSS-SUBSIDY" 



A Rand Corporation study found that 
Federal categorical programs both "inter- 
fere" with and provide "cross-subsidy" to 
other programs at the LEA level. The 
study, partially funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, revealed six types of 
"interference" and three types of "cross- 
subsidy" in the 24 elementary schools 
sampled in eight districts across the 
nation. Each district was nominated by 
state and district administrators as 
experiencing difficulties in administering 
multiple programs. 

For the purpose of the study 'interference" 
was defineci as conflict between categorical 
programs and the core local program, 
"Cross-subsidy" was defined as the use of 
categorical funds intended for one bene^ 
ficiary group to provide services to 
another beneficiary group. At least one 
type of interference and one type of 
cross-subsidy were evident in all districts 
in the sample. 

According to the Rand Report, federal 
programs interfered with the core programs 
in a variety of ways: 

They interrupted core classroom 
Tnstruction , 

They imposed administrative 
burdens on teachers and prin- 
cipals . 

They caused staff conflicts . 

They segregated students for 
l arge portions of the day . 

They replaced core instruction. 



They clashed with teaching methods 
used in the core local program. 



The Rand Report says that categorical 
programs cross-subsidized other programs 
in three different ways: 

They provided services purchased 
by one program to students who 
gualified for a different program. 

T hey changed the services offered 
by a funded program to fulfill the 
reguirements of an unfunded or 
partially funded program. 

They diverted administrative and 
teaching staff from one program 
to fulfill the reguirements of 
another program. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The evidence suggested that interference 
and cross-subsidy do not result from 
federal program structure alone, but are 
the joint result of program structure and 
local choices in managing large numbers 
of programs and unfunded reguirements. 
Two aspects of the federal program 
structure the multiplicity of programs 
in one site and* unfunded requirements 
contributed significantly to problems of 
interference and cross-subsidy. For 
example, some schools had so many federal 
programs that they could not avoid inter- 
ference, and so little local money that 
cross-subsidy was the only way to pay for 
unfunded mandates. However, it is egually 
clear that the problems of interference 
and cross-subsidy can be minimized through 
local actions. Some districts invented 
ways of integrating the work of their 
regular and categorical program teachers, 
and of ensuring that students received the 
instruction they were entitled to, under 
both locally and federally funded programs. 

Copies of the Rand Report may be obtained 
from Rand, Santa Monica, CA 90406. 
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The NtrtGUTTc^f welcores 'idJtor<»ils 
written Us readers. These editorials 
do not necessarily reflect the policies 
or viewpoints of SERN. POU. or the Office 
of Special Education. 

If yoj h^ve an opinion or concern yoa'd 
like to snare with your colleagues 
througnjut tne state, submit a 200»word 
state^^ent, typed and dcuble-spaced, to. 
NEWSLETTER SERN/RSC, 1150 Eastern Ave.. 
Sacra'T'ento, CA 95825. Deadline for 
sub'ijissicns IS the fjrst of each month. 



HUMAN SERVICES: THE LEGISLATIVE REALITIES 
- by Randall V- Frakes 

The role of the federal government vis-a- 
vis human services is being re-defined 
and will soon undergo the most signifi- 
cant change of the past fifty years. 
This results from President Reagan *s 
assertion that he will get the federal 
government out of the business of funding 
and regulating human services. His goal 
does not include the usual request for 
efforts to change, improve, make more 
efficient or modify the federal services. 
Concurrently, both the authority and re- 
sponsibility for human services will be 
placed at the state and local government 
levels, 

A comprehensive review of recent federal 
budget processes shows that this goal was 
stated early in 1981. The Congressional 
message was, in effect, "Cut your budget 
by 25% (or more); prepare to dismantle 
your program' and plan how to transfer It, 
in a block grant, from federal juris- 
diction to the states." 

Virtually every Department responded with 
complete concurrence and the block grant 
process bloomed almost overnight. This 
major change in the role of the federal 
government was engineered and accepted as 
both an economic necessity and a poli- 
tical reality. Decisions were made with- 
out soliciting public comment. Decisions 
were, and still, and probably will con- 
tinue to be made on the basis of national 
economic requirements . These require- 
ments, unfortunately, are proving to have 
little direct relevance to the economic 
requirements of the persons. who are so 
adversely affected 
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It seems quite clear that most elected 
officials will not become accountable on 
this issue until the elections in the 
Fall of 1982. By l >at time, the Presi- 
dent expects to ha^ -nost or tne oiock 
grants in place ana have reduced 
funding to the states by an additional 
25?^ (at the minimum) for FY '82, It is 
now clear that the Administration was 
surprised at the speed with which Con- 
gress accepted these fiscal concepts 
^and thus was not ready with a long-term 
program. 

What should we conclude -from all of the 
above and what should we do? 

First, we should not agonize over that 
which cannot be changed and we must not 
spend any time perpetuating our irrele- 
vant activities. Keep in mind the 6th 
dictum of 'Satchel' Paige, "Don't look 
back, somebody might be gaining on you." 

Second, let's spend some of our time, 
our intelligence and our resources in 
taking a look at the future. Where shall 
we go by 1984? By 1987? by 1990? A 
review of the numerous comprehensive 
studies of services done in the past 
10 years shows that we have looked at 
ourselves and critiqued our practices. 
However, little of these efforts have 
been devoted to forecasting. 



Finally, I ask that you listen to a plea 
for willingness to be innovative and 
accept risks. Since we truly believe that 
the act of providing opportunities for 
handicapped persons is worth our greatest 
effort, we should not shrink from taking 
positive action and asserting leadership 
in our community* 




EDITORS NOTE: Randall Frakes is the 
Executive Director of the San Francisco 
Community Rehabilitation workshop. 
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From the Office of 
Special Education 



NEW STATUTE PRu^iuL^ uHPuKluNl^v njK 
CREATIVE PROGRAMMING i 

by Lou Barber 

.Assembly Bill 777 (effective January 1, 
1982) has been widely lecognized for its 
many important provision^ v,oncerning edu- 
cational finance. The bill, however, also 
contains a School -Based Program Coordi- 
nation Act which has two important pro- 
visions: It: 

(1) Permits a school and school 
district to coordinate the use 
of funds from eleven identified 
state categorical programs at 

a school, with increased flexi- 
bility in the use of funds. 

(2) Permits a school district to 
request a waiver of nearly any 
portion of the Education Code, 
except those pertaining to the 
funding sources in Article 3 

I believe this is a significant piece of 
legislation for several reasons. This 
is the year we should all be celebrating 
the fulT implementation of a seven-year 
dream called the Master Plan for Special 
Education. Instead, our joy and reali- 
zations have been clouded by the current 
funding deficit for special education pro- 
grams. AB 777, while not removing the 
f^eficit, does provide the opportunity 
to develop some creative programs of 
shared human and fiscal resources at the 
local level to se>v^ all kids. 

Another reason I think AB 777 is timely 
and worth consideration is that it coul/d 
be the impetus to demystify some of the 
categorical programs, so that the child 
becomes the focus of education, instead 
of trying to fit pupils into programs. 

If you would like to receive additional 
information about the School -Based Pro- 
gram Coordination Act, you should call 
the Quality Program Unit (916) 323-4737 or 
yourSERN coordinator. 



ASSEMBLYMAN GREENE CHALLENGES EDUCATION 
In his keynote address at this January's 
Staff Development Conference at Asilomar 
Assemblyman Leroy Greene (D-6th district) 
challenged education to find better ways 
to teach the students of the 80' s. Assem- 
blyman Greene defined staff development 
as "the endless effort of finding a better 
way" to educate children. The predictions 
of technology and the future are now re- 
alities. Schools must determine how to 
insure the quality of teaching this in- 
creased quantity of information. 

Green cautioned his audience to state 
clearly the needs of society and 
children and to find ways of meeting 
these needs. ^ He reminded schools that 
they can't solve problems by saying they 
have been doing a good job. There is 
more to come and we don't have the time 
to look back. Green asked 
staff developers to convert the present 
goals of education into the future 
successes for California's children. 




EDUCATIONAL CHANGE NEEDS STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

In his address at the January Asilomar 
Conference, Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Donald R. McKlnley 
stressed the need for good staff develop- 
ment. Speaking for Wilson Riles, Dr. 
McKinley stated that there can be no real 
change in the classroom unless there is 
meaningful staff development to support 
the change. Citing several recent changes 
in curriculum, he identified the ones 
that had lasting effect and helped chil- 
dren. Each of the successful innovations 
had strong staff development to give 
the new skills to teachers. 

McKinley went on to declare that new 
issues face education in the 80*s. There 
Will be d renewed emphasis on science, 
mathematics, and technology. He cautioned 
the state legislature to include staff 
development in their requirements for 
districts and stated that staff de- 
velopment must be be a part of the change 
process if the changes for children are "to 
occur as they should. 
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PROGRAM REVIEW 1981 - 82 



Special Education Local Plan Area (SELPA) program reviews have begun. Our program 
reviews are required by PL 94-142 and California Education Code 56600. The purpose of 
program review is to assist in securing the best possible education for all individuals 
with exceptional needs. It is the State Department of Education's intent that the pro- 
gram review process will: 

1. Recognize program excellence (the quality of services rendered). 

2. Offer positive assurance and technical assistance as indicated by the 
results of the review process. 

3. Point out those areas in which the program may need to change to meet 
compliance with requirements. 

SELPA reviews will use the same format as the Consolidated Application/Special Education 
Review process to evaluate the quality aspects. 

In order to develop a resource pool of knowledgeable, well prepared reviewers. Quality 
Program Review trainings are being conducted throughout the state by the SERN quality 
program review trainers. Among other things, these trainings cover background on pro- 
gram review, the concept of "quality", use of the new SELPA review documents, and the 
process that the review follows. Individuals participating in these trainings have 
been nominated by their SELPA Directors, County Superintendents, etc., and are assigned 
to trainings by .Eleanor Nelson, Consultant, State Department of Education. 

The donation of time, expertise, and energy of these soon-to-be reviewers, is greatly 
appreciated in the cooperative effort of providing quality education for the students 
in California Public Schools. 

For further information, contact Mary Vasquez, SERN-7, (915) 972-0665. 



TEAMING: PHYSICIANS AND EDUCATORS 

The final course offering of "New Direc- 
tions in Care for the Handicapped" for 
Chapter I will be offered at Children's 
Hospital Medical Center of Northern 
California in Oakland, California. The 
course will include a site observation 
at Los Gallinas in San Rafael whetje.the 
physicians will observe a specific child 
in both his special education and regular 
education mainstreamed classrooms. A 
question/answer period including both of 
the teachers will conclude the site visit. 
The dates for the training are Friday, 
February 26, and Saturday, February 27, 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

For additional information, call Mary 
Hudler. SERN-7, (916) 972-0665. 
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staff Development IDEAS ? 
Call SERN-7 and Share I 
(916) 972-0665 
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PARENT SPOTLIGHT 

January certainly sent us off on the right footl We met with the Sutter County CAC on 
the 18th to plan for a range district-wide parent information night to be held at a 
pot luck on March 15, 1982. Sutter County definitely is speeding ahead in the area of , 
parent involvement. Super jobi 

February 1» 1982, carries us to Yolo County where we will meet with the CAC for a plan- 
ning meeting to develop an Action Plan. We know good things will develop in Yolol 

February 5 and 6 a regional CAC Conference is being held in Concord, We will be attend- 
ing to see what's happening in that part of the world. 

February 11, 1982, we are presenting the workshop "Making School Work for Your Child" 
for the Parenting Network Series "Parenting the Handicapped Child." For more infor- 
mation, call the SFRN-7 office at (916) 972-0665. ; 

March 10, 1982, will be another work day with Parent TECH. We are coming away with some 
fantastic skills to sharel 

Just a quick mention, we have been lucky enough to be able to schedule a Patent TECH in 
our region on April 27, 28, and 29. We will be contacting everyone for a coiranitment 
for those three days. It will be quite a learning experience! 



WHAT"S HAPPENING IN PLACER-NEVADA COUNTIES ? ^ , 

SERN-7 staff met with Kay Corbin, RLA Program Administrator and Donna Cercel , Chris Hof- 
man and Janine Swanson, Program Specialists for the PCOE. The purpose of jthis meeting 
was to discuss how SERN-7 and tKe RLA staff can continue to directly support each others 
efforts in meeting the Personnel Development needs of all educators and parents in 
Placer-Nevada counties. 

Rocklin Elementary School District has formed a Staff Development Committee composed of 
teachev^s, administrators and support personnel in order to plan for a district wide 
inservice on March 8. Under the direction of Chuck Kilbourne and Judy Harder, this 
committee of volunteers is primarily focusing on "Communication: A Basis for Change" 
realizing that change encompasses more than just new curriculum or techniques. The 
committee plans to lay foundation for change because they also realize the best resources 
available to support teachers is other teachers. Refining cormiunication processes will 
bring teachers closer together. 

SERN-7 contlinues to hear good things from Placer Union High School District and Pleasant 
Ridge Union Elementary School District. People like Thayer Douglass, Chris Courter, 
Taffy Brenner, Marc Warner, Dave Aagard,Pegg(y Fonken and Twylla Fowler continue to support 
staff development activities. 

With energy and dedication, the people noted above and many, many others continue to 
promote professional growth through staff development activities. The payoff for their 
energetic efforts is better teachers and with better teachers ALL kids will learni 
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TRG NEWS 

.S.H. teachers in Solano County have com- 
pleted Phase Ill- Instructional Program- 
ming in the NaturFl Environment -of IC$M> 
Four task force teams are zealously 
planning, fact finding and developing 
support in the Vacaville-Fairfield^area 
to ensure dynamic educational programs 
for their students. Participants are 
eagerly awaiting the assessment phase 
of the process in which we focus on how 
to determine just what is critical for 
each of our students to learn by going 
to the re^l experts- the parents. The 
energy pf the participants and the enthu- 
siastic «;upport shown by Solano-Gounty 
administration makes this training a 
real pleasure. ^ 

The Phase I training held at Vinelend 
School in Sacramento County was another 
success. Can it be that S.H. programs 
attract the most energetic, dedicated 
|Professionals in the field? The will- 
ingness to look critically at our own 
programs takes courage and a real desire 
to provide programs that impact the lives 
of both student and parents. Dates are 
now being set for ICSM training in the 
*^acramento area. 
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Building new ideas in 
education through the 
individualized £ritical 
Skills Model - CALL us 
at (916T 972-0665 and 
find out how. 



SERN-7: TRG/SH ?iARCH TRAININGS 

date: 3/1/82 

title: ICSM Phase II-B 

place: Sacramento County Office of 

■Education, Room 106 

time: 3:30 - 6:30 p.m. 

client: staff, SH Programs, Sac. Co. 

date: 3/10/82 

title: ICSM Phase III-A 

place: Cordova Library 

time: 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

client: staff, SH Programs, Sac. Co. 

date: 3/11/82 

title: ICSM Phase IV-D 

place: Irene Larson Center 

time: 4:00 - 7:00 p.m. 

client: staff, SH Programs, Sac. Co. 

date: 3/15/82 

title: ICSM Phase III-B 

place: Sacramento County Office of 

Education, Room 106 

time: 3:30 - 6:30 p.m. 

client: staff, Programs, Sac. Co. 



date: 3/18/82 
title: ICSM Phase IV-E 
place: Irene Larsen Center 
time: 4:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
client: staff, SH Programs, 
Solano County 

date: 3/22/82 

title: ICSM Phase III-C 

place: Sacramento County Office of 

Education, Room 106 
time: 3:30 - 6:30 p.m. 
client: staff, SH Programs, Sac. Co. 

date: 3/25/82 
title: ICSM Phase IV-F 
place: Irene Larsen Center 
time: 4:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
client: staff, SH Programs, 
Solano County 
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SERN-7 MARCH TRAININGS 
date: 3/3/82 

title: Handicapping Conditions: 

What are They? 
place: Davis School District 
time: to be announced / 
client: Special Ed. Teacher aides 

date: 3/8/82 

title: Communication: The Basis 
for Change 

place: Parker Whitney School - Rocklin 
time: 12:30 - 3:30 p.m. 
client: District wide 

date: 3/10/82 

title: Consultation 

place: San Juan School District 

time: to be announced 

client: Resource Specialists (Elem.) 

date: 3/15/82 ...... 

title: Parents' Roles and Responsibilities 

place: Sutter County 

time: to be-announced 

client: Parents - Sutter Qounty 

date: 3/16/82 

title: Cooperative Learning 

place: San Joaquin County 

time: to be announced 

client: Special Education Teachers 

date: 3/23/82 

title: Phase II, Part 2 

place: Sac. City School District 

John Morse School 
time: All day 
client: Master Trainer Teams 

date: ' 3/25/82 . 
title: Classroom Instruction/Behavior 

Management 
place: Rio Linda School District 
time: All day.^ 

client: Special Day Class Teachers 



date: 
title: 

place: 

time: 

client: 



date: 

title: 

place: 

time: 

client: 



3/30/82 

Inservice on Inservice: 

Master Trainer 
SERN Complexv^acramento 
All day 

SERN-7: Open training 
See enclosed flyer 

3/3V/82 

Arts. for the Handicapped 
Placerville 
2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
Resource Specialists and 
El Dorado County Office of 
Education Administrators 



SERN-7: QUALITY PROGRAM REVIEW 
MARCH TRAININGS ^ ^ 

date: 3/2/82 - 3/4/82 

title:. SELPA Program Review^ 

place: Placer County Office 

of Education, Auburn 

time: 8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. • 

client: pre-selected participants 

date: 3/16/82 - 3/18/82 

title: SELPA Program Review 

place: SERN Complex,, Sacranento 

time: 8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

client: pre-selected participants 

date: 3/23/82 - 3/28/82 

title: SELPA- Program Review 

place: SERN" Complex, Sacramento^ 

time: 8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

client: pre-selected participants 
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Resource Review 



LUi^bULlANlb ON PIAGETIAN ASSESSMENT 
by Judy Quan 
Alameda Training Center 



Here are some good resource people and 
organizations to keep on file. 

All the listings have used aspects of 
the Piagetian model of assessment, the 
exact approach and philosophy will vary 
from person to person. 

Dr. Hilda Carter 
L.A, Unified School Dist, 
Counseling & Psychological Services 
1555 Norfolk St, 

Los Angeles, CA 90033 (213) 625-6171 

OevelopedT the SERN training package 

related to this topic "Resource Manual 

for Nondiscriminatory Assessment," 
* 

Or, Ed DeAvila 

c/o^ Li nguamen tries Group 

P, 0, Box 454 

Corte Mjdera, CA " (415) 655-6808 

He Is available for workshops (lecture 
time). He is also author of the 
Piagetian Conservation Cartoons, 

Dr, Howard Gil lis 
U,C,S,F, Medical Center 
501 Parnassus 

San Francisco, CA 94143 (415) 666-4575 

He ia using the Piavj^tian approach as a 
validation of more traditional assess- 
ment, 

* 

Claire 6, Kopp, Ph,D, 
Project Reach 

Univ, of Calif. Dept, of Education 
L,A,, CA 90024 (213) 825-2833 

Dri Kopp works with Piagetian Sensori- 
motor Scales in her . clinic, 

Dr, CvGlyn Neufeld 

San Jose State University 

Washington Square 

San Jose, CA 95192 (408) 277-2636 

She l^s video tapes and lectures on the 
topic. 

O 



Richard Ponzio, Ph.D. 

Mills College 

5000 Mac Arthur Blvd. 

Oakland, CA 94613 (415) 430-2118 

He is quite knowledgeable about the 
Neo-Piagetian mode. 

Marie Poulsen, Ph.D. 
Children's Hospital of L.A. 
4650 Sunset Blvd. 

L.A., CA 90054 (213) 660-2450 

Dr. Poulsen trains university interns in 
psychology and psychiatry in Piagetian 
tasks and method in the clinic. 

Karen Shigezumi 

Program Specialist, Santa Clara Co. 
Region 3 
Metzler School 
1975 Cambranna Dr. 

San Jose, CA 95125 (408) 237-0220 

She is presently using Piagetian assess- 
ment. 

State of California 

Diagnostic School for Neurological ly 

Handicapped Children, So. California 
4339 State University Drive 
L.A., CA 90032 „ (213) 225-6187 

They have developed the Piagetian ordinal 
scales and have trained their staff 
extensively in their use. 

Donald Welch 

L.A^ Co. Sup. of Schools Office 
Division of Support Services 
9300 East Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 (213) 922-6268 

Has done inservice in the Ordinal Scales/ 
Piaget Assessment model and transdisci- 
plinary approach. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CHAPTER OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 

Many parents, educators and other service 
providers working with severely handi- 
capped persons throughout the State of 
California have actively supoorted THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 
tT'ASHt. ' TASH i*5~a"naTionBt orgarntzatian — 
with over five thousand active members. 
TASH members advocate for the development 
and availability of services necessary to 
pronx)te the successful habilitation of 
each severely handicapped person in 
natural school and community environments. 

At this point, the general purpose of the 
. CAL-TASH chapter as delineated by the 
Acting Executive Board is: 

1. To advocate for the further develop- 
ment of quality delivery of services 
in least restrictive environments for 
severely handicapped individuals 
throughout: California. 

2. To organize and support state-wide 
dissemination of information per- 
taining to quality services for 
severely handicapped individuals. 

If you have questions or would like to 
receive an application please contact; 

The Association for the Severely 
Handicapped 

7010 Roosevelt Way, N.E. 
Seattle, Washington 98115 
(206) 5;..^ 8446 

If you have iny questions reqardinq policy 
procedures of the National or CaTifornia 
TASH chapters, please contact one of the 
following members: 

Dr. Mary Falvey, Actinq President 
California State University 
Los Angeles, CA 
(213) 224-3698 



Dr. Wayne Sailer, Ex Officio Member 
TASH President 

San Francisco State University 
(415) 469-1306 




PROCTOR AND GAKBlE 
Supports Special Olympics 

Last year the Special Olympics found a 
new friend in the r^roctor & Gamble Co. 
In their annual late December - early ; 
January cents-off coupon mailing, they 
agreed to donate 54 for each coupon 
redeemed up to a total of $500,000. 
Their promotion went so well that 
Special Olympics received a check 
for half a millon dollars! 

Eunice Kennedy Shriver recently wrote 
SERN 5 to ask their help in promoting the 
success of Proctor and Gamblers campaign 
for the Special Olympics in 1982. She 
asked that we promote the use of these 
coupons. This would help expand the 
number of Special Olympics' friends and 
supporters so that we can serve many more 
individuals With mental retardation* 
Further, she po^inted out that 75% of each 
contribution from California is allocated 
for this staters program. Proctor and 
Gamble will also give $50,000 to the 
states which do the best job in support 
of this promotion. 

To make contributions or ask for further 
information, write to: Special Olympics, 
P. 0. Box 14181, Washington, D.C. 20044. 
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PROmm SPECIALISTS REVEALED 

This fall a study was completed for the 
State Department of Education entitled, 
"Role Delineation of the Program Special- 
ist in the California Master Plan for 
Special Education." The study was con- 
ducted by Mauri ne Ballard-Campbell, U.C. 
Santa Barbara. Below are highlights of 
i:he- results iTi thi's preliminary report" of" 
the study. 

Program Specialists: 

• 74/ are female 

• 13'. are bilingual 

• Nearly half have no supervisory 

responsibility 

• 56''- serve only one district 

• They hold a variety of regular 

and special education credentials 

• They average 134 miles per week 

in job related travel 

• 39% have Masters degrees 

• 49% believe they have major re- 

sponsibilities for overall 
management of the student's case 
from referral through placement 
and review of progress 

• SS% have major responsibility / 

for coordination, consultation, 
and/or program development in 
the LH area; ^9% for CH; 10% 
for PH; and 18% for SH programs 



* Program Specialists have contact 

with an average of 31 handi- 
capped students, 6 Resource 
Specialists, 7 parents, 6 DIS 
instructors, 5 principals, 4 
^eguidr reacners, b school 
psychologists, and 8 special 
class teachers during a typical 
week 

• Program Specialists spend most 

of their time in placement,,., - 
student review^ instructional 
planning and staff development 
activities 

• 90% engage in developing I.E.P.s 

one to two days per week 

• Over half of the Program Special- 

ists feel they should be spending 
more time in ongoing consul- 
tation with teachers, in modi- 
f'ying regular education programs 
for ineligible students, in 
working with other personnel to 
develop and implement innovative 
programs, and in research activi- 
ties 

• 54% are at least quite satisfied 
'w.ith their work 

• While 27% are satisfied with the 

current definition of the role 
and responsibilities, 44^ would 
make changes in the Program 
Specialist's role. Most signi- 
ficant changes would include in- 
creased authority and better 
definition of responsibilities . 



SERN Highlights 



SYSTEMIZED INFORMATION EXCHANGE FOR 
STAFF DEV ELOPERS 

by SERN 6 

What's the best way for staff dpvelnnrrent 
coordinators to share information, prob- 
lems and solutions? SERN 6 found one 
answer. Each month, the SERN staff in- 
vites staff development coordinators 
throughout the SERN 6 area to a meeting. 
At this monthly meeting, SERN 6 staf-f" and 
staff developsrer,* ccordinators discuss 
O s of mutual interest, which may in- 

ERIC 



elude comprehensive planning7 best prac 

tices for inservice, resources for regular 
education inservice, inservice evaluation, 
etc. These meetings have become not only 
an excellent opportunity to share infor- 
mation, but also to determine staff de- 
velopment needs and schedule future SERN 
services. 

for the convenience of those attending, 
location of the meeting varies each nionth 
This gives the staff developers fror^ the 
different districts and conso^'tiums a 
chance to visit o^-her facilities. 
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TRAINING AND RESOURCE GROUP 
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Training and Resource Group (TRG) 
is a sta.te-w;ixie specj^-l ceat^r funded 
by a grant through the California 
Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education, Personnel Develop- 
ment Unit. The central office is 
housed with the Assessment Training 
Center and the Parent TECH Center 
under the jurisdiction of the Alameda 
Unified School District. TRG pro- 
vides inservice training and resource 
assistance relating to the education 
of students with severe handicapping 
conditions. 

There are five educational specialists 
available to provide the training 
options. The educational specialists 
have offices in regional SERN*s but 
are available to other SERN*s for 
resource assistance and inservice 
training. 

Gayle Day from 5ERN 1 is an experi- 
enced teacher of severely handicapped 
students. She has particular exper- 
tise in working with severely handi- 
capped students in a general education 
school site. 

Steve Zivolich from SERN 3 is an 
experienced teacher and program 
specialist in the area of education 
for the severely handicapped. He has 
particular interests in vocational 
education and behavior management, 

Jerry Ford from SERN 5 is an experi- 
enced teacher of severely handicapped 
students. He has additional exper- 
tise in teaching students with 
hearing handicaps. 

Donna Yergensen from SERN 6 is an ex- 
perienced teacher and program special- 
ist in programs for students with 
severe handicaps. She also has worked 
in parent education programs for par- 
ents of exceptional children. 



Tom Neary from SERN 7 has taught in a 
variety orf programs^ for sTudenTs with 
severe handicaps and has been a site 
administrator. He has a special 
interest in developing vocational pro- 
grams for exceptional <^tudents. 

TRG has developed a new training model- 
the Individualized Critical Skills 
Model (ICSM). The ICSM is a functional 
skills based model that focuses on the 
critical skills that students will need 
to participate as independently as pos- 
sible in both their present and future 
environments. The ICSM stresses the 
importance of teaching these critical 
skills in the natural environment at 
the natural time of occurence. The 
ICSM training occurs in six phases 
over 21 weeks . A network of demon- 
stration classroom sites is available 
to trainers. 



PACE (Providing Alternatives in Career 
Education) is also part of TRG. Bill 
Rosenberg is the educational specialist 
working on this specially funded pro- 
ject. PACE is developing vocational 
training for personnel working with 
students with severe handicaps. 

The focus of PACE 1s to consider the 
critical vocational skills students 
will need to participate in their 
future environments and to develop an 
overall school program which includes 
vocational training. 

For further information on Training and 
Resource Group trainings or resource 
assistance please contact your regional 
SERN office or the TRG office: 

400 Grand Street, Complex C 
Alameda, CA 94501 
(415) 521-4411 
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SERN Highlights 



"COACH IiN'6" FOR EDUCATORS' 



by Steven Street 
SERN 7 



How many times have you 
a workshop jazzed about 
idea, tried what you lea 
your own school setting. 
Don't jfeel ajone. Studi 
"ThTs Tiappens to at least 
all educators returning 
service< So,.. that means 
effectively transfer lea 
back to the school setti 



come back from 

d new bkjll or 

rned back at 
and bombed? 

es show that 
85-90% of 

from an in- 
only 5-]S% 

rned skills 

ng- 



What's the answer? According to Dr. 
Bruce Joyce » "Coaching" might be one 
answer. Dr. Joyce loosely defines 
"coaching" as educator talking to 
educator about the techniques that 
work and don't work. This discussion 
is more than lunchroom chatting; it 
is concentrating on a specific topic, 
problem, and solution. Hand in hand 
with the^ discussion would go direct 
support Qf each other in the classroom. 

Dr. Joyce suggests that educators from 
the school attend inservices in pairs. 
When they return to their school sites 
all fired up about the ideas on tech- 
niques taught at the inservices, they 
can reinforce each other through 
coaching. 

The -Administrator can play a key role 
in facilitating learning transference 
for the educator, either directly 
through "coaching" or by facilitating 
"coaching." The key for the admini- 
strator is recognizing teacher tem- 
persK^ents. Joyce lists five different 
temperaments. 

The first would be " omnivores " - those 
teachers who devour any and everything 
that they can lay their hands on to 
improve the learning ^^nviroaTOnt 
within their classroom. 

Next are the "active consumers" - 
those teachers who will do an out- 
standing job when they are specifically 



asked to do somethina. Both omnivores 
and active consumers are self starters 
and can always be counted on to keep 
things going. 



The third group of teachers - "the 
passive consumers " - are those teachers 
who need to be pushed and prodded by 
administrators and peers in order to get 
them moving. They usually moan and groan 
about everything but will eventually get 
the job done. 

The next group Joyce describes is 
known as the " retrenchment group " - these 
are the teachers who chip away at other 
teachers making snide remarks such as 
"isn't that jiice, she learned that at 
last week's inservice - how cute," This 
type of teacher is usually the first ' 
person on the faculty to announce, "I'm 
the best we've got in our school" and 
probably can't teach a lick. These 
teachers will go out of their way to de- 
stroy any new ideas and for sure any- 
thing that is working for another 
teacher. 

The last group, those teachers who have 
checked out, the "withdrawers " - are 
simply there to draw a pay check and 
that's itl 

Dr. Joyce sees the administrator as 
recognizing and accepting each teacher 
at the appropriate temperament and 
managing accordingly, 

Maturally, the bottom line for educators 
is the learning that happens in the 
classroom. Joyce suggests that 
students in the classroom may respond 
in a similar fashion as the tearhers. 
So, educators, think about your tem- 
perament and "coaching" wher| you want 
learning transferc^nce to happen in the 
classroom 
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Statewide Events 



{ February 18-19. 1982 
"Teachers, Kids and Chronic Ll lness" 

FOCUS: Inservice education ji^oDiexeDiie^- 
dealing with update on chronic 
illnesses like epilepsy, dia- 
betes, asthma, sickle cell 
-anemia, nephritis, and cystic 

: ^f-ibrosis-, 

LOCATION: San Diego, 
Resort 

CONTACT: Susan Westaby 

Office of Special Education 
(916) 323-4784 



Vacation Village 



February 26-28. 1982 

First Annual California Vocational 
Special Needs Conference 

FOCUS: Education, Training & Employ- 
ment of vocational students 
with economic or academic dis- 
advantages .with handicaps, and 
with limited English profi- 
ciency. The Conference is a 
joint project of the Calif. 
_ State University and Colleges 
Foundation and the Calif. State 
Department of Education's Vo- 
cational Education Support 
Services Section. 

LOCATION: Sheraton Plaza La Reina Hotel 
6101 W. Century Boulevard 
Los. Angeles, CA 

CONTACT: Diana Durham- 

Cal State, Los Angeles 
427 S. Westminister 
Los Angeles, CA 90020 
(21-3) 739-1516 



March 10-13, 19 82 

California Speech, Language, Hearing 
Association. 

LOCATION: Double Tree Inn 
Monterey, CA 

CONTACT: Robert H. Powell 

2631 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95816 
(916) 442-4544 




March 19-21. 1982 



23rd Annual Conference of the California 
Transcribers and Educators of the Visually 
Handicapped 

LOCATION: Sheraton Plaza La Reina 

Los Angeles 
CONTACT: Jane O'Connor . 

Braille Institute 

741 North Vermont 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 

(213) 663-1111 



March 26-27. 1982 

Individualized Instruction Association 

CONTACT: Jack Hagthrop 
Morrison School 
13510 S. Midstone Avenue 
Norwalk, California 90560 
(213) 868-9878 



April 16 & 17. 1982 

Program Specialist Stat6 Conference 

F.OCUS: Survival for the 80 's. The 
Call for Papers deadline is 
early February. Presentations 
are"not limited to Program 
Specialists. 

LOCATION: E'l Rancho Racquet Resort 
!029 West Capitol Avenue 
West Sacramento. CA 95691 

CONTACT: Anne Gant 

Program Specialist 
Sacramento City Unified Schools 
1901 - 60th Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95822 
(916) 454-8260 
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JParentOppoitimity to Participate 
in Review of 
Special Education Services 

The California State Department of 
Education, in cooperation with each local 
school district, plans and holds periodic 
reviews of Special Education Programs. The 
review of the Santa Monica-Malibu Schools 
is planned for Tuesday. January 20 through 
Friday. January 23. 1981. 

Since these reviews usually included 
visits to about half the District's Schools 
each year, we felt it would be appropriate to 
invite any interested parents to participate 
at the local school, district meeting or both. 

The schools that will be visited this year 
are Madison. Grant. Franklin on Tuesday. 
January 20; Edison. McKinley. Lincoln. 
Washington-East on Wednesday. January 
21; Cabrillo. Muir and Samohi on Thursday. 
January 22. Any parent wishing to share 
ideas or suggestions on positive aspects of 
the program or ways we might improve ser- 
vices should plan to visit the above local 
schools on the days noted. Please call the 
school for exact time of Parent input 
session. 

An evening meeting is also planned for in- 
terested parents whose chUdren attend 
schools not being visited or that cannot at- 
tend their local school at the above hours. 
The evening meeting will be part of a Special' 
- (continued on page 2) 



CAC Conference - Focus 
on Communication 



Together in Education" was the then»of 
the annual Special Education CAC CooAci^- 
ence. sponsored by the State Departmeau of 
MucaUon. It was held in Sacrament* m 
October and Santa Monica/Malibu 
represented by Dale Dutton, Carol Yunmi 
Diane Arnold. Pat Blumenthal and M«x 
Ann Duganne. 

Federal Legislation and the Califontiii^ 
Master Plan for Special Education prauiite 
for the education of Handicapped Childrmj. 

Well know, nothing in the world is petmt. 
Even the best designed legislation, ifin 
highest qualified professional and moat jh^ 
formed parents can come together and3avit. 
- problems. We have a common goal, —ffliti 
we may all be coming from different dtecj 
tions. How we communicate about em- 
resources, strengths and needs may 
mine how the problem is solved. 

We don't have to communicate opeii*^^' 
and positively to use the system. TTiat is«i^ 
mandated m the legislation. But we alwmm 
communicate something; so why not cm 
municate in a manner that is open mii 
positive, that will build an atmospher«aif 
^ (continued on pas3»6 



From the Superintendent 

One of the major goals of the American 
system of pubhc education is to provide for 
the individual needs of every child whom it 
serves. Public education has a moral and 
legal responsibility to accept all children as 
they are, to work with them at their own 
levels and help them to go as far as they 
can. Perhaps no other aspect of public edu- 
cation personifies this commitment to the 
individual child as much as special educa- 
tion programs. 

The Santa Monica-Malibu Unified School 
District's Special Education Program is 
recognized as being one of the best in the 
state. It is one of the best because its poli- 
cies, programs and activities are developed 
and evaluated cooperatively by parents, 
teachers and administrators. Special edu- 
cation works so well in our district because 
the program is designed to involve at every 
level all the people who care about and are 
responsible for the 1.300 children it serves. 

In these times of financial crisis for Cali- 
fornia s^public schools each of us must con- 
tinue to remind our elected officials that 
special education programs are true sue 
cess stories for our public schools and are 
indeed "special * for hundreds of thousands 
of young people and their families across 
this nation. 



Special Meeting of the 
District Advisory Committee 

The next meeting of the District 
Advisory Committee will be held on 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 20. 1981. 

This special date was chosen to coin- 
cide with the State Review of our Dis- 
trict's Special Education Program. We 
will host the State Review Team at this 
meeting. All people in the Santa Monica 
community who have an interest in Spe- 
cial Education are invited and encour- 
aged to attend. 

3r 



Parent Opportunity in Review 

(continuedfrompage 1) 

Education District Advisory Commilleo 
Meeting, on Tuesday, January 20. 1980. from 
7.30 - 10:00 p.m., at the Board of Education. 
1723 4th Street, Santa Monica. California 
Refreshments and child care will be 
available. 



Editorial 

Special Education has-come^a= long> way. 
At one time, in the not too distrant past, 
parents were told that there were no pro- 
grams in the public school for children who 
were handicapped. They were advised to 
keep them home and love them, or try to find 
a private school, or place them in a state 
hospital. In a relatively short time the 
awareness of our coutry has risen so that 
now children's and parents' rights are guar- 
anteed by Federal and State Laws. Highly 
qualified feachers address our children's 
needs. Speech therapy, physical and occu- 
pational therapy, mobility training, voce- 
tional training, transportation and many 
other services are provided by the school 
to help our children succeed in life. 

How many of us have looked beyond these 
special programs? How many of us are 
aware of other programs at our own school 
site, or in our community? Sohie of these are 
programs are tailored to meet the special 
needs of children with handicaps, others 
are offered to all children. Some are free 
and some have fees. 

It is up to us. as parents to investigate 
the appropriateness;of the programs for our 
child, to perhaps find means of payment, or 
to share in the transportation. 

The article following this editorial, will 
give a listing of some of these to help in the 
initial search. Hopefully, with your help, the 
next issues of CASE can add to this list. 



Recreation and Childcare Programs 



Santa Monica Recreation and Parks 

Sports, music, dance, arts and crafts plus 
special events will be offered to special 
education students (8 years and older] on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays after school at the 
Santa Monica Marine Park. 

Marine Park is located at 16th and 
Marine Streets. There is no fee. For more 
information, call Linda Calderon at 
393-0462 » 

Santa Monica Recreation and Parks 

LinLoln Pbdris open for family swimming, 
Monday through Thursday from 6:30-8;00 
p.m. It is asked that an adult accompany 
young children. Fees are $1:00 for adults, 
.25c for children and .50c for students over 
13 years with an I.D. CARD. 

The pool is located at 16th Street and 
California Avenue. For more information 
call 393-0462. 

School District and Recreation and Parks 

A joint project of the Sch9ol District, the 
Department of Parks and Recreation, and 
parents is being explored to establish a 
twice a month program for 15 years old and 
older students in special education. It would 
consist of small group excursions in the 
afternoon and early evening, for dining, 
recreation, marketing, etc. It could include 
outings in the community that would provide 
practical experience for daily living. Par- 
ents who are interested, and who have 
ideas to contribute, please call Dr. Frank 
Taylor at Board of Education Office, Santa 
Monica/Malibu Unified School, 393-2785, 
Ext. 388. 

Santa Monica Parks and Recreation 

Offering an afternoon program at all 
Santa Monica District elementary schools 
from 3:00-5 00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
If you are interested, or want more infor- 
mation, contact your school principal or 
Teri Emerson at 394-4282. 
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Voluntary Integration Choice for Children 
Extended Day Care 

Extended Day Care is a quality, low'< os^ 
child care program operated by the Shu. i 
Monica/Malibu Unified School Districl. It 
is one of the many choices that are available 
to parents and children aS part of the Dis- 
trict's voluntary integration plan. 

The centers are located at Edison, Fronk 
lin and Roosevelt Elementary Schools, ^ 
are open from 7:00 to 9:00 a.m. and 2;00 
6:00 p.m. Monday through- -Friday. n 
child enrolled in the Extended Day Care p^L 
gram attends classes at the same school. 

Student enrollment in each of the cen»er.^ 
is based on guidelines for improving rn 
and ethnic balance. 

If you are interested in this progran) or 
your child in special education, con. ' 
your local principal or call 399-0216. 

Broadway Gymnastics 

Offers an after school program that pr- 
vides the teaching of gymnastics to child. ^ 
who have handicaps. In an integrated «vi 
tings, children engage in sessions on tti^ 
trampoline, mats and balance beams. . 
gives them a new found experience m h&is 
movement, physical coordination and sili 
expression. 

The gym is located at 414 Broadway ai 
Santa Monica. For more information aia^ 
the fee schedule, call 394-6090. 

Venice Municipal Swimming Pool 

The Department of Parks and Recreat«?jnt 
bffes adaptive aquatics to handicapf^J 
yqungsters. Each child has a private h^h ' 
hbur lesson on Saturday mornings. Therfe \^ 
a fee of $5.00 for a set of four lessons. W 
Angeles City Residency is not a requirfe'- 
merit. The pool is locatd at 2490 Walgrov* 
Avenue on the Venice High School Campus. 
For more information call 398-2497. 

(continued on page?); 



SPEECH ANb LANGUAGE SERVICES 

By Sue Stanley 



Today the mere act of talking is not 
enough. We need to talk well. Our present 
day society places a high premium on ease, 
fluency and intellibility of speech. 

But in spite of the increasing appreciation 
of the value of good speech, the largest 
group of handicapped children in this 
country are those with; speech difficulties. 
Research reveals that more school age 
children have handicaps that are cormnuni- 
cation difficulties than any other area of 
exceptionality. 

The public school language and speech 
program has attempted to solve the prot)- 
lems of the speech handicapped. Ninety 
percent of all corrective speech work done 
in the United States today is done in the 
public schools. 

An individuars speech is defective if 
more attention is paid to how he speaks than 
to what he says. 

If attention to a significant degree is dis* 
tracted from the communication to the in- 
dividuars communicative effort, then his 
speech may be considered defective. 

There is no single cause of speech prob- 
lems. Generally speaking, the largest single 
cause of these problems is faulty learning. 
Speech is an acquired skill, and is more dif- 
ficult to learn than playing the piano, 
typing, etc. In the process of learning to 
bpeak some children establish incorrect 
habits which become a part of their speech 
pattern. These incorrect habits may be ac- 
quired as a result of failure to hear cor- 
^ rectly, inaccurate imitation of what is 
heard, imitation of a poor speech model, or 
^difficulty processing what is said. Unless a 
child has ample opportunity to hear and 
Wtate good speech there is a chance that 
F^is speech vyill interfere with his ability to 
communicate with others. 

Some problems are caused by other in- 
volvements such as cleft-palate, cerebral 
palsy, paralysis, emotional disturbances 
and so on. 

erIc 




The major types of speech disorders are: 

1. Language (disfunction (delayjsd, ,sp_eech 
aphasia). 

2. Defects^ of articulation (sound produc- 
tion). 

3. Defects of phonation (voric disorders}. 

4. Defects of rate and rhythm (stuttering 
and cluttering). 

The QVi Speech Specialists in the Santa 
Monica /Malibu Unified School District are 
currently helping more then 400 boys and 
girls improve their speech and language 
skills. They see these students on a regular 
basis, usually twice a week. Some students 
leave their classroom and go to the "Speech 
Room** for small group (from 2-4 students) 
instruction. Other students may receive 
Language and Speech in a corner of their 
classroom. Sessions vary in length from 20 
to 30 minutes. Specific exercises, drills, 
games, and interesting activities are utilized 
to encourage and correct language and 
speech problems. 




The typical Speech Specialist in the Sanla 
Monica/Malibu Schools is responsible for 
screening and helping the students in two 
elementary schools. She/he evaluates all 
students referred for Special Education at 
the local school and also serves on the 
School Appraisal Team. In addition, the 
Language and Speech Specialist provides 
in-service training for classroom teachers 
and help with students at the secondary 
level that have specific speech problems. 
Generally speaking, the Speech Specialist 
will be seeing anywhere from 45 to 55 
students bi-weekly. 

This is one more of the services provided 
the students in the Santa Monica/Malibu 
Unified School District under S.B. 1870 ancl 
-P:t '94^42: Services^thaTh^elpn^midrenle^a^ 
normal, productive lives as contributing 
members in our Community. 



Kids Helping Kids 




Regular Education and Special Education 
are not two different worlds, but two differ- 
ent facets of one Department of Education. 
The programs they provide are designed to 
meet the varying needs and abilities of all 
children. 

With a little help - special help • many 
children who have difficulties in certain 
areas could learn more easily, participate 
in regular school functions and gain con- 
fidence in themselves. 

In the Santa Monica/Malibu Unified 
School District we not only have some of the 
finest teachers and administrators, but we 



have students who care about other stj;> 
denls. As an example of what is happeniM 
throughout the District, let's look at McKi?»- 
ley and Grant Elementary Schools. 

At McKinley, Michele Reed and Shf^"* 
Adams, 6th' graders in Mr. Roeb's clas^. 
each spend 15 minutes a day tutoring jn 
Mrs. Scopp's Special Day Class. From 9:io 
to 9;30 Sheri helps a small group of children 
with counting, math and color recognition 
From ll;0O to 11;15 Michelle is usually a<j^ 
signed to a group doing oral language, Sh<^ 
helps them with motion games and song?? 
Both girls help Mrs. Scopp with preparatiofi 
of materials. 

At Grant Elementary School, David Lee' 
and^ean Pleas of Mr. Washington's, 6(i] 
grade class spend 20 minutes of their lunch 
break every day with two younger student 
from Special Day Classes. These younger 
boys are not able to eat without assistance, 
David and Sean are not only helpers, buf 
friends. Mr. Washington said the majority 
ofxhis class volunteered but that David and 
Sean wanted to get involved more than 
anyone else. 

It Wuld seem that these 6th graders 
might have ideas to be teachers or ther- 
apists. No. . . Michelle and Sheri want to be 
actresses a^d David and Sea are interested 
in football. \ 

Adults manj^ iimes have only to sit back 
and watch to learn from their children. 
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Results of Parent Survey 

As most of you are aware, last spring 
your District Advisory Committee developed 
a questionnaire on parental awareness and 
feelings toward the School Appraisal Team/ 
Educational Assessment Service (SAT/EAS) 
meetings. The questionnaire was mailed on 
two separate occasions to all parents of 
students in Special Education in Santa 
Monica and Malibu. Two hundred tv\renty- 
three (223) questionnaires were returned. 
These questionnaires wire tabulated and 
the following is a summary of the results: 

School Appraisal Team/Educational 
Aasessmcat^Sccvicc Xean3LMfte„tings„ , 

(1) The majority of parents returning 
qustionnaires had attended more 
than one meeting 

(2) 67% of those responding knew what 
to expect from the meeting 

(3) 57% of those responding knew what 
was expected of them at the meeting 

(4) 86% felt that those present contri- 
buted to the team process 

(5) 64% felt that there were no other 
persons they would like to have 
present at the meeting 

(6) 78% felt they understood the test 
and observation results presented 

(7) 84% felt they had adequate time and 
opportunity to share their observa- 
tions and feelings about their child*s 
present levels of performance 

(8) 83% reported being asked for their 
goals for their child 

(9) 85% reported understanding how 
their child's goals were developed 

(10) 83% reported understanding the 
priorities established 

(11) 53% of the respondents indicated 
that several program options were 
discussed 

(12) 82% of the responding parents felt 
they contributed to the final decision 

(13) 65% reported being aware of how 
their child's progress toward the 
stated goals and objectives would be 

^ monitoried 



(14) 83% felt they were comforlable and 
knowledgeable discussing their 

t child's special education program 

(15) 65% felt they were satisfactorily in- 
volved with their child's special edu- 
cation program, teachers, counselors 
and administrators 

(16) 85% reported that they had a copy 
of thsir child's current Individual 
Education Plan (lEP) 

(17) 66% felt they understood their rights 
of appeal and the procedure to 
follow. 

Special Education District 
Advisory Committee 

(1) 78% reported not having attended 
a meetings of 'the District- Advisory 
Committee for Special Education. 

(2) 77% of those responding indicated 
that they would like niore informa- 
tion about the District Advisory Committee 
and its function and goals. 

i 

From Dale Duttoui 
Chairman, DAC 

Following the successful! questionnaire 
and workshop for parents l^si Spring, your 
committee has undertaken ihe task of de- 
veloping a guide for parents entering the 
World of Special Education for the first 
time. We will be preparing materials to help 
explain unfamiliar terms,, processes, and 
time-lines during the next few vyeeks. We 
hope to provide these materials in draft 
form to parents notified of assessment 
needs by January, and nave packages of 
prepared program materials available by 
Spring, f 

These packages will form the beginning of 
an orientation and orgaijlization which will 
allow greater parent participation and ef- 
fectiveness in planning of each student's 
Individual Education Plan. 

The committee working on this project in- 
cludes Diane Arnold, Jim Dyrden. Stephen 
Young, Carol Yusim and Dale Dutton. Any, 
and all, suggestions will be welcomed. 
PipnQo let us hoar from you! 



Changes in the Statu Law surrounding 
Master Ptan Implementation as it will affect 
Santa Monica/Malibu are generally pro- 
cedural. One immedintu need is the reor- 
ganization of our Community Ai^visory Com- 
mittee to improve parent representation 
from each school. 

We must now have specific members 
representing various interests^ and school 
sites. Our membership must be staggered in 
term -length and must be submitted to the 
School Board for approval/appointment. 

A partial list of prospecdve members is 
shov^. As you can sef,, liheve exists a 
mechanism to include vj.rtually anyone who 
would like to serve.. iVe will be doing the 
paperwork necess^i;^ to revise our bylaws 
Jlo^aacommodate 'this. committee_sjruclure 
between now and January. Now is the time 
to step forward and express your interest 
by joining us. There are many new responsi- 
bilities for our committee under the new 
laws — there are many new ways to serve 
our children. GET INVOLVED! Call us today. 

Advisory Committee 
Membership 

Cabrillo Elaine Lasseff 

Webster 
Roosevelt 
Madison 

Franklin Tom Freeman 

McKinely Jim & Barbara Dryden 

Edison Annette. Schmidt 

Grant Steve Young 

Rogers Susan k Jeff Anderson 

Muir Carol Frijmersum 

MalibuPark 

Lincoln Leslie Roth 

Adams Mary Alice Smith 

Santa Monica HS Ester Orr 
Washington 

Parents at Large Carmela Saccianoce 
Terri Ford 
Dale Dutton 
Diane Arnold 
Carol Yusim 
Pat Blui^enthal 

O 
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Gretchen Young 
Sharon Gallimore 
Staff: Boonie Kramer — 

Resource Specialist 
RobStillwell — 

Special Day/DIS 
Karen Clark — 
Psychologist 
Nina Alexander — 

Vocational Ed. 
Rotation — Nurse 
Local Agencies: CCS — Torni Maedo 

Chamber of Commerce 

Florence Cardine 
SMCC — JudySteiger 
SMCCt- Sandy Burnett 
Parks & Recreation — 

I.inda.Caldoron 

Private Schools — 

Susan Kasimow 
Regional Center 
(Western) — 

Mary Ann Duganne 
PTA — Libby Sparks 
Nadene Mettler 
Madeline White 
Pre-School French) 
Baily 



Extra Cirricular Programs 

(continued from page 3) 

Family Services of Santa Monica 

A good resource for any family. Counsul- 
ing by a professional staff is available on a 
sliding fee scale for families who have prott* 
lems or who wish to improve the quality b>i 
their family Ufa. 

Their Child Care Information and Refef* 
ral Program is a free service which maiO* 
tains files on family day care homeH- 
nursery schools, in-home sitters, afttii' 
school clubs and programs — virtually ariV 
child-related information. 

They also administer a child care vendof 
payment program which helps low income 
families pay child care costs. 

For* mo re information, call 395-3603 of 
39*^-0448. 

36u 



CAC Conference (continued from page 2) 
mutual respect so that the children can be 
helped in the best ways. 

In order to work toward this goal of 
positive communication, the 300 conference 
participants broke up into 9 groups for a 
3-hour communication skills workshop. The 
groups were parents and professionals who 
together explored •'open** and '•closed** 
communication. They brainstormed, role- 
played, shared feelings and ideas and 
reached for answers to problems. 

The second day of the conference was 
divided into workshops and focused around 
the role and responsibilities of local CAGs. 

The Annual Conference has grown in its 
three years from 50 participants to almost 
300 this year. The reasonrWastef Plan Tor 
Special Education has come of age. From its 
beginning in 1974 v/ith 10 districts. Master 
Plan is now being implemented throughout 
the State as a result of Senate Bill 1870. 

A major component of the Master Plan is 
the Community Advisory Committee. A ma- 
jority of the members must be parents. 
Many parents are new at this process of 
working with and sharing ideas with school 
administrators and educators. By support- 
ing this CAC Statewide Conference with its 
theme, 'Together in Education'' the State 
Department of Education has shown its con- 
fidence in the growing role of parents in the 
education of their children. 



How can the Special Education DistricI 
Advisory Program help you? If you have a 
question or are concerned — Call . . . 



454-1122 

395- 4896 
828-4153 

396- 3301 



393-2785 



Parent Contacts 

Carol Yusim 
DaleDutton 
Diane Arnold 

Mary Ann Duganne Glicksman 



District Contact 
Frank Taylor. SMUSD 

l723 4tHStreel 
Santa Monica. CA 90401 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 
lames Bambrick 
Fred L. Beteta 
Dr. Leo Breiman 
Carole L. Ctirrey 

Ilona Ka\z 
Colin C. Petrie 
Ann Stumpus 
Dr. George L. Caldwell. Superintendent 

An Apology is due Editor Ullman for omitting 
her by line on "Focus On Olympics*' in the 
previous issue of CASE. 



Tlie role of the District Advisory Com- 
mittee is to help you and the Di?*rict Staff 
work together to provide the best programs 
possible for all of our children. YOU CAN 
HELP BY BEING INFORMED. 



PLEASE — If you would like to be on our 
regular mailing list for this newsletter, and 
for other information, such as meeting dates 
and special activities, all you have to do is 
complete the form below. 



YES. I WANT TO BE ON THE MAILING LIST FOR NEWSLETTERS AND OTHER NEWS ABOUT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT. 



Name 



Address 



aty 



Zip Code 

Please return to: Dale L.Duttnn p-^ Box 49322. Los Angeles. CA 90049 



Publicity Tips 
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Publicity 
Tips 




Telling education's story, like any attempt to influence 
public opinion, is a slow process, althoujh worth the 
effort. 

By communicating honestly with the community on an 
on-going basis, an atmosphere or trust can be established 
that is in the best interest of students, educators, and the 
community. 

This brochure has been designed to give the educator, 
who also wears the Communication Specialist's hat, 
guidelines and tips to successfully communicate through 
the mass media. 



UJhot Is Neujs? 

Determining what is news- 
worthy in your community 
is, in part, a matter of per- 
spective. From the educator's 
Of school administrator's view- 
point, many events may seem 
insignificant. These same 
events may b« critically 
important to the local newt 
riiedia, parents, and taxpayers. 

At other times, the opposite will 
b« true. Occurrences that ace of 
paramount importance within 
the education community wiH 
receive little more than a nod 
from the reading public. 




Keep In mind ths elements of 
news: IMPACT. HUMAN 
iNTEJ^eST, TIMELINESS, 
BROAO APPEAL, and 
ACCURACY. 

Give newspapers^ television, 
and radio penonnel as much 
ddvanct notice of your news 
story as possible. Take time 
for personal contact with 
media pi rsonnel. Get to know 
them as well as you can, and 
be accessible to them 
keeping in mind their dead* 
lines and responsibility to 
the public. 



Mcchonics of o Press Release 

1- U$# 854^x11" white paper. 

Z Double space your copy. 

3, Indent paragraphs at least five spaces. 

4* The writer should identify himself son^ewhere on 
the release so editors can call if further informa- 
tion i$ desired, as shown below; 

FROM: James Duke 
Superintendent 
Lincoln School District 
1242 Main Street 
Hometown, California 93861 
(869) 331-7560 

FOR IMMEDIATE RSLEASE ; (Or the 
appropriate date for release), 

5« Do not write headlines for your release. The copy 
editor will do this at the newspapiT. 



Photogrophy 

If i newspaper cannot send its own photographer, you 
nwy wish to submit a photograph. 

Then is usually someone in your organization who is a good 
photographer. 

You may wish to maintain a photography file you can draw 
from when you quickly need a picture. 

Some tips concerning photographs include: 

• Only black and white photographs are .acceptable. 

• Photos should bt properly composed, with preferably no 
more than three to five people tightly clustered. The photo 
should depict some action. 

• 8" X 10" glossies are preferred'by most print media, while 
television prefers a matte finish. (Colored slides are best 
for television). 

• Never ask to have the photos returned. 



If you must go to a second page, write the word 
' MORE' at the bottom of the first page. 

In the left hand corner of the second page, put a 
heading identifying the story and a page number. 

At the end of the press release pot ### or 
•30- indicating the end of the release. 



If you want to start your publicity career slowly 
you may wish to prepare a fact outline rather than 
finished copy. Gmply type your who, what, where, 
when and why facts, double spaced. 

When your publicity appears in print, study it Soon 
you will find yourself confident of your sWIity to 
organize facts «nd write your own releases. 



If you are sending photographs to more than one 
newspaper, it is best you send different pictures. 

On the back of photos identify people left to right. 
Other information (captions) can also be included. 
Keep it brief. 



• Don't attach caption information v«th a paper clip 
or write on the back. Paste the information on with 
rubber cement or Scotch tape. 

• When you send a photograph, 
send it in an envelope with 
stiffeners. M> 

• The photograph should tell 
a story. 

• Don't send fuzzy, too dark, 
scratched or spotted prints. 

• Take "close-up" shots. 




Ulritlng Q Press Beleose 

A general ruts of thumb in writing a press relesst is to provide 
the WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHY, and HOW in the lead sentence. 

Next comes the details of yoor story, beginriing with the nfKJst 
important Each succeeding paragraph should be declining 
In importance, creating what Is called an "inverted pyramid" 

graphically shown btlDW« 




Other things to remember when writing a press release include: 

Using short, comn>on words; short sentences; short paragraphs. 
Being honest and accurate. Give exact details. 
Never talk "off the record" with the press. 
Keeping most releases to one page. 

• Don't use adjectives and unnecessary words like "the", 
"a", and "an". 

• Spelling out numbers from one to ten end using numerals 
from 1 1 and up. 

• Don't follow your release with a call to an editor to ask why 
your story never ran or why it was re-written. If you 
experience continual bad luck in getting in print, perhaps 

a personal visit to find out what you're doing wrong is in 
order. 

• Radio stations often have their own prefercoccs on handling 
news :ems. Take tinf>e to discuss their needs with the news 
edito A little extra effort made to accommodate their news 
style can be worth a great deal in nrwiking your hli cam- 
paign succeed. 

• Hand-deliver releases whenever possible. 

• Treat all nr>€dia outlets as equal. Playing favorites with thfir 
news media often has a way of backfiring. 

• Be as concise as possible, but leave nothing out Editors can 
O 8y« strike out what they don't need, but it is time con- 

g|^(]]"Mng for both them and you to call for additional 



Broadcast 
Public Service 
Programming 

Nonimfit orpmixatiom 
hoft accea to the drwofes 
to promote thdrxrrlcex 
bccaux radio and tekviskm 



stations are required by the 
Federal Commmications 
Commission to operate in 
the '*pubUc interest, con- 
venience, and necessity'*. 
There is fierce competition 
forpubUc serrice airtime but 
by becoming famiUar with Jhe 
potsibOitta aid presenting 
subjects of widespread interest 
in the proper program format, 
you can gain excellent exposure 
for your organiiatioTU 



PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Public servk:t announcements (PSA's) are usually 10, 20 and 30 
seconds In length announcing an event or brief statement about an 
organization. 

it is best to submit your PSA's at least two weeks in advance prior 
to the date the spot is to be aired. 

Television PSA's are best used with a slide perhaps of your 
organisation's logo. 

Make your PSA narrative In style and answer the who, what, 
where, when and why. Repeat important facts twice v«thin your 
: message. 

COMMUNITY AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING 

Many radio and television stations also have coTimunity affairt 
programming. Find out what type of community affair showsj 
your focal broadcast stations produce. They may produce "Freej 
Speech Messages", "Community Calendars", and Public Affairs 
programming such as interview, personal narrative or opinion? 
shows. 

The best way to get acquaintBd with your local stations Is to 
listen to them. 

Stations offer « vanety of formats designed to reach different 
audiences. 

Listen to the public service annoanoemeots and xh^ various 
public affairs problems. Your best "dtssroom" is right ut 
your fingartipe — your radio or TV dials. 



Dean Hall, Superirttandant 
Tulare County Department of Education 
Education Building, County Civic Center 

Visalia, California 33277 



Accentuate the Positive 



USING REPORTS ON RADIO 

i 

You'll probably agree that most of the news about public schools 
that you hear and read isn't always whJLt a good PR department would 
like to hear or read. 

One way to offset that type of publicity is by initiating a series 
of radio public service announcements telling about the positive 
things occurring in your school district. 

The project won't take an excessive amount of time or equipment and 
the benefits will far exceed the amount of time you put into the 
production of the spots. 



PUBLIC SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 



These are periods of time set aside by radio 
stations to meet requirements of the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) . All stations 
have an obligation to program public service 
material. Public service announcements are 
available to non-profit groups and organiza- 
tions. The announcements are generally 30 or 
60 seconds in length. T*- se announcements are 
called PSAs or spots by J.e radio stations. 



FORMAT 



• 



The 60-second time period is really required 
if you are going to produce full-fledged 
interview spots. The 30-second spots can be 
used if you want to use the time period for 
strictly informational messages. 

In Topeka, we produce a package of 10 spots, 
60 seconds in length, every two weeks. The 
10 spots cover three subjects. There are four 
spots on one topic and three on each of two 
other topics. 

The liumber cf programs in each of your packages 
and the length of time your series runs will 
depend upon the time you have to produce the 
material, what the radio stations want, and , 
the number of topics you can come up with. 
Your time will probably be the key factor in 
determining the number and frequen:cy of the 
reports. 
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The radio spots are best used if they direct 
attention to the good feature-type news about 
classroom activities and school programs. 



The likely topics would be things that won't 
make ''front page" news. The media will usually 
concentrate their coverage on "hard" news — 
things like the budget, desegregation, declin- 
ing enrollment, etc. These reports let people 
know that education news isn't all gloom and 
doom. Also the 60-second restriction doesn't 
lend itself to covering in-depth or complex 
topics. 

The whole idea behind the programs is create 
a positive image of your schools and let people 
see the innpvative, exciting and interesting 
things that happen every day. 



Radio spots offer the chance to give some pub- 
licity to teachers who feel neglected and schools 
and programs that are overlooked. Sometimes 
programs that have been around for a while are 
considered "run of the mill" by those who deal 
with them on a regular basis. Don'c iorgott, 
however, that there are new residents and many ^ 
school patrons who have never heard of some of 
these ongoing programs. Radio can help create 
new interest. 

The reports can also focus needed and deserved 
attention on the positive contributions teachers 
make. The attention can boost morale by making 
teachers feel more appreciated. 



Most classroom activities and curriculum- 
oriented programs are worthy of radio spots. 
Topics we've covered in Topeka include the 
district's volunteer program, a Chinese New 
Year celebration, nutrition education, pottery 
projects, and much more. 

It's best to keep the subject matter undated 
since PSAs don't run on a prescribed schedule. 



As was just mentioned, PSAs usually don't run 
on a schedule. This is really a benefit, even 
though you'll have participants asking exactly 
when they can hear their interview. 

The result of having the programs aired at 
different times each day is that the audience 
will be much larger than if the spots were 
played at the same time each day. 



frJ''^-^^^ ^^"^^""^ 25+ age group. These 

schoM ^?h?i^ probably 'havl child^^n In 
scnool. This group's members are also the com- 

?heir''tL'd^?r"- '^i!^? ^^^^ ^° -Jj't^ 
tneir tax dollars are being used for. 

?rkLf stations that cater 

the LX°"Jk^^''^!^ Chances are, if 

the kids have the radio on, mom and dad will 

be listening, too (whether they want to or not I) 

IL^J ^Hu^^""^'^ sP°ts emphasize the 

^S.Jitr-^^'-^^^^^PP^^i^g the schools-rthe 
overall image of the district will benefit? 

uL- 1^^°""^^ ^^u^'i^ attention and pub- 

don •t^r^?J°''''^''^i^^ classroom activities that 

sSitLS Iir..r''5..^°^"^^^ ^^^^^ aren't 
suitable for "hard" news coverage. 

wi??^rJnf and "neglected" schools 
will receive recognition and attention due them! 

When doing the interviews make sure that your 
microphone is close enough to the subiect^s 
mouth so that he/she can be heard. Alfo 
sm^nS^Jh'^?^ ""^^^ alleviates the "?in can- 

far LaJ? ^^'^ SL"So 

?^J^^fV" y?Vf guest, feels comfortable. The 
interview will sound much better if th^ quest 
(and mterviewerl) are at ease. ^ 

Avoid "rehearsing" the interview. It will 

s?a?t laTn^'^f.t' can always 

start again if the person blanks or doesn't- 
understand the question. ^ 

^nSiKi^?^i"^ ""^t ^^P'^ ^^"^Pt will use, 
consider the guest. Don't select a cut that 
will make him/her look silly. ; 

Mail a copy of the completed script to the 
Vi'sors"'''"'' Principals^or super- 

oTlil p?oglLI\^?f.!"^p^^ ^ ^^P^ 



radio report/ 



fROM 10?IKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Series #16. . .September 30~0ctober 20, 1979 

Spot #4... Mike Waters and Barbara Grist on pottery 



HERE'S A RADIO REPORT FROM TOPEKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THIRD AND FOURTH GRADERS FROM QUINTON HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY WERE 
ABLE TO SHAPE POTS FROM CLAY AND THEN FINISH THE CREATIONS IN A 
PRIMITIVE FIRE PIT. FOURTH GRADE STUDENT \mIKE WATERS TELLS WHAT 
■HAPPENED.... 

(tape with Waters, runs 15, out "...gave it its color.") 

Waters: "They were white. They were just a clay-white. 

The way they came out, she had them in that kindle, 
and when they came out they were sort of black — 
black and the color we stuck in there by ourselves 
— and the manure gave it its color." 

STUDENT ART TEACHER BARBARA GRIST CAME UP WITH THE IDEA AND 

SHE WAS HAPPY WITH THE RESULTS 

(tape with Grist, runs 20, out "...more like that.") 

Grist: "I was real pleased overall. Everything just went 
perfect. The firing and the way the pots came 
out, I was really happy with that because we got 
a lot of di^fferent colors — browns and blacks and 
whites. But, I think some of the kids didn't 
understand why the pots weren't brighter colors. 
I think they were expecting more like that." 

THE ONLY CATASTROPHE OCCURRED WHEN ONE OF THE STUDENTS DROPPED 

HER CREATION WHEN GETTING ON THE BUS. 

I'M JULIE NICOLAY. . .FOR TOPEKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 




/ 
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TOPIKA PI BLIC SCHOOLS • 624 WEST 2'lth STRUT • TOPLKA, KASSAS 666? / ' 
PUBLIC INFORMATION OfFICE. 233-0313 



THE MECHANICS OF PRODUCING RADIO SPOTS 



If you're going to get frustrated doing radio spots, getting the spots 
put together will most likely be the source of the frustration. 

However, after you've done a series or two, you'll have the process 
down pat and you'll be able to breeze through a series in little time* 



STARTING OUT 

Recording the interview can be done with any portable cassette tape 
recorder. The brand of the machine r(J^lly doesn't matter. If you 
are going to purchase a recorder, it would be well worth the extra 
cost ($10 to $15) to get a machine with a "pause" control. Most of 
the better recorders will have a pause mechanism. 

It would also be worth the money to invest in a quality microphone. 
It will cost about $30. Ask the dealer for a suggestion on the 
model that would be best suited to your needs. Don't rely on the 
condenser mike that is often installed in recorders. Condenser mikes 
just don't produce a good sound quality. 



EDITING 

Once you've selected the portion of the interview you'll be using, 
you'll need to "pull" it from the interview tape and put it on 
another tape. What you're doing is putting only the tape segments 
you'll be using in the reports on a separate tape. 

To do this, you'll need an inexpensive patch cord. These cords can 
be purchased at stereo equipment stores for about $2. You'll need 
to know what size cord your recorders require. There are two common 
sizes — three-quarter inch and "mini" plugs. A quarter-inch plug is 
what you'll find on most , headphone sets. The Wollensak recorders 
that many schools have require a quarter-inch plug. A standard 
cassette recorder will usually require a small, "mini" plug. 

The best way to figure out how to transfer material is by trial and 
error. The process is to plug one end of the patch cord into the 
output of one tape recorder. (This is often the headphone plug-in.) 
The other end of the cord is plugged into the input on another tape 
recorder. Yes, it does take two recorders to do this. If equipment 
is a problem, you can probably get someone at the radio station to 
help you do this step on their equipment. 13 



PACKAGING 

You'll need to ha your scripted copy recorded on a separate tape 
— that tape shoulc not be the same one your interview segments are 
recorded on. The final process of producing the programs is to put 
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PACKAGING (contd.) 



the scripted portions that you have recorded together with the inter- 
view segments. This is where a pause control becomes quite an asset. 

Here's how I do it: 

1. Transfer (the technical term for this is dubbing) the first 
part of your recorded script material onto another (third) tape. 
This tape becomes your master tape. At the end of the scripted 
segment, stop the recorder — using the pause control. 

2. Get the appropriate interview segment ready to be dubbed. 
Play it in the same recorder that you played the first tape in. 
Put the recorder in pause once you locate the beginning of the 
interview segment. 

3. When you're ready to record, release both pause buttons 
simultaneously and you have a good, clean edit between the two 
segments. 

4. Once the interview is completed, stop the machine that is 
recording the master tape — again using the pause control. 

5. Get the concluding scripted remarks ready. Dub them to 
the master tape, just as you've done the other portions. 

6. When those steps are finished you should have one complete 
radio report. 

As you record the scripted part it is helpful if you put an identi- 
fication and countdown at the front of each spot. Doing so enables 
you to stop the recorder at) the correct moment, rather than guessing 
about when the recording begins. An identification and countdown 
would be, "Spot one begins^ in three, two, one. .. 'Here's a radio 
report. . . ' " 

Your master tape can be dubbed so that each station can have a copy. 
Dubbing , a master tape is like transferring any other material, except 
you can put that tape on the machine and let it go. There's no need 
to start and stop as you did when putting the spots together. 



TROUBLE?? 

If you encounter problems, take your questions to someone who can 
help you figure out what you're doing wrong—someone from the radio 
station or maybe someone at a local stereo store. They will be able 
to explain what you've done wrong and help you learn how to do it 
right. 

Don't be afraid to ask for help. The radio stations would much 
rather help you produce an air quality tape than tell you they can't 
use something you've spent time and energy preparing because the 
quality isn't suitable. 
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These few pages arc written for the nonprofessional news writer whose real iob 
is working in a School Improvement Program. Yon are doing a great iob with vour 
youngsters in education, you have set up some truly unique and interesting ■ 
programs, and now you would like others to know about your successes. 

You would like to know how your program can be publicized. How you can eet 
coverage in the locaJ press. How to arrange to bo on talk shows on radio or 
n^H.rcr l""^ '/^^^ °^ visibility for your program, and how to gain 

oa^ent In'd' v. y°"r projects with school admini.^trators , faculty, 

parents, and members of tlie conmiunlty. / 

First, you should ask yourself some serious questions. 

* What do you ho pe to _achieve? Just rclnmn Inches in the newspaper or just 

J^'vonr Information, «ot inches should 

be your objective. As pioneer PR practioner Herbert Bans says, "Merc pub- 
Ixcity without a planned aim is in itself meaningless and can be harmful. 
Unless publicity fits into a pattern and helps to achieve the objective 
Irr^^ !;°^5»'less, wasteful, and at times potentially destructive of futurr. 
accomplishments.- So, make a plan. Set your objectives. List your com- 
munications priorities. Then get to work. 

* ^hom is it you want t o infonn? Or. someti me i nfluence ? Faculty, staff 
parents, kids, the general public, voters? Be sure that you at least know 

t^oubL" 'vr'' ''."r °' ^^'"^ ^ ° 

trouble and work for notlilng. 



* 



M>ilL^_s the best wav to reach vn..r ^'r^^i o.ts audiences ? In the case of 
Fo^studen'r-f 1 bulletin board may be part of the answer, 

arnnh^ n ' ^l'''-''^^"""' •?""0""cemc.nts. hullotin board n.uicos. and mlm.-o- 
graphed fliers can help in publici^ing an upcoming event. Le t.rs to the 
home can carry a variety of messages to parents. And an interesting] v 
writ en, well-iUustrated newsletter can supply a volume of information 

boa°r Zber:°'r U° ' '""'^ °' audiences-school administrato , 
board members, teachers, community opinion leaders, parents, et^. 

You likely are already using some of these as well as other communication 

mill' This is wliere the major media-newspapers, maga^T^" radio and 
televxsion-comas in. And, it is the major media that will o;cupy ou^ 
attention here. The basic publicity principles discussed, while ha"n« 
.application to many Lyp.s of modi.-., will doal ..ssonf in 1 ly wi ,h ways to 
'V':j'i:."Jilili_ili:Vi:ljU'., J>nU^LDli!.^^^ m,- „..:.. Uy tlu- m,.lor 



Like Che air news is all around you, even though thero are those who simply 
don t roco,ni.o h. WoK-Uor'.. N.-w World 1, 1 c. lon.-n v . ■.„.! O.l 1..,.. K.n.to, 070 

Host eduorr. have preUy definite Ideas about what const Ltut;... nel t t 7 
«re likely to agree that interest and impjortance are both basic factors. News 
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is fii-st the presentation of facts, not opinion. Second, news is timely pre- 
sentation. And third, news must be of some interest or iiRnifica nce to newL n.r 
rea ers or radio and TV listeners and ^ie.erJT-JTToastT^^^.Vn Zr'' 
tribute to jtnterest: a local slant, the unusual, the dramatic , and he important 
or that whxch xs sx^nxficant to readers, lUIiKTrs , or-^ii^ And yo u Ly ' 
no have to look too far to find an idea, or peg, for a news story tharLco^po- 
w:;a"to°":aL^ n^:^'' ''''' ''''' ""^ soJe'^llTT 



a contest 
an award 



• Issue a report , „olj 

• Conduct a poll or survey . 

. Arrange an interview with a celebrity . Celebratran"anniversary 

• " °P""1 ^^^"t . Hold an open house ' 

• Adapt national surveys locally . is-sue a nrn^oc^ ft „ 

• Stage a debate ^ * ifc."! ^- ^ J"""^ 

... • Issue praise 

- Tie in with news events of the day • Organize a tour 

Develop a community program . Arrange for a testimonial 

Take part in a cont versy . Write and deliver a speech 

Adopt a program of training . M.^e a prediction or analysis 

Stage a gag for fun/human interest • Take pictures (for many of above) 



HOW DO YOU WRITE NEWS? 



Once you have learned to recognize news, you are a long way toward learning 
how to write news. Ihe basic technique of news writing is fairly simple but 
there are some undnmentals, which if observed, will increase your chances ^or 
success in developing and placing news materials with the media 

Most news stories have three parts: the lead, which in the first Dar;,ornnK 
sets forth the who, what, when, and where.— ^he storj t e e! n' which 
provides background information .suchlTTdentification of thl^fitlker or the 

Jn th'e' f St '""l ^ ^ °' ^'^^ ^^-y also'm y con in 

in the last part or bodi: of the story. Here additional details are TiTen in 
the order of their importance. Thus, if an editor is tight for space he can 
cut the story from the bottom up, yet retain the basic news contained in the 
lead or tie-in paragraphs. t-untdinea in tne ^ 

3o!li'a"k7^ - °' ' ^"^"^^ 'J""^"- - render 



Whatever your story be sure to get all the facts you need to write an intel- 
ligent re|.^se. Write sin,ply and in a readable style. Avoid "ed orLu iL" 
and letting your opinion creep into the «tory. no a ..tirklor for accnrncv 
correct spollt„K, .uui proper punctuntion. U you cn„, «ay s. Ju in nd 
n : tn,« I., your f,, „, ,..„ wor.ln. Do,,', w.-i, .r. iul you .-.uV 

And don't fort.et fotn.al and form . Kach release should have n heading indicat- 
ing from whom It comes and when it is to bo released if timing is impoJt'nt 
Include your name as contact person a„d your phom, number. ^"'PO'^tant. 

* All copy should be typewritten, d ouble-spaced, on 8 1/2 X 11 bond p.p.., 

* Write a guideline, indicating what you are reporting, or try for a punchy 
brief headline to get the editor's interest. Start about a fourth of the 
wa^ down the page; hold to two Hnos maximum; use all caps . 
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Start your story about a third of the way down the page. This leaves the 
editor plenty of room for re-writing your head, or giving instructions* 



* Leave adequate-margins , both left and right; at least an inch-and~a-quar ter • 

* If your story is more than a page long, write -MORE- at the bottom of each 
page but the last. At the end of the story put -30-, or -END-. Number 
each successive page in the upper left corner and start your copy about 

an inch-and-a-half down from the top. 

HOW DO YOU GET YOUR STORY TOLD ? 

Editors are in the news business, so if what you offer is really news you are 
helping the editor supply his readers with news of interest and significance. 

But, proper timing is important. For example, some weeklies publish on Thursday 
and because of their small staffs must have all news for their inside pages by 
Tuesday noon. Similarly, some editors ask that all news for some Sunday sec- 
tions be turned in by the preceding Wednesday, or Thursday noon, latest. For 
an announcement where you are requesting a specific release date, it's best not 
to send your material too far in adva^icc. In the case of monthly magazines, 
one month ahead of issue date may be about right. For daily newspapers, how- 
ever, your release should arrive no sooner than two days before the issue. 
And, if you mail your news, be sure to allow a day or two for late delivery. 

Whatever you do, observe the media's wishes about whether to submit news by 
telephone (many radio and TV stations prefer telephone alerts), by mail, or 
in person. If you do use the telephone, avoid the paper's editorial rui?h hour, 
have your notes at hand and know all the facts. 

Get acquainted with local editors, ask for their suggestions on how you can do 
a good job of covering your program. Find out what days are best for placing 
your material. Be available for phone calls from editors or writers with 
questions. If you don't have an answer, don't be afraid to say so, but call 
back when you get the answer. 

Don't com ptlain ox ask why your story didn't appear on a certain day. If you 
ask for favors — if at all — do so sparingly. Remember, the editor has the final 
say on what news appears , when it appears, and where. 

WHAT ABOUT PHOTOS ? 

A hurried or lazy reader may miss a news atory, \nii he jk not likely to miss 

a really dramatic or interesting photo. Here are some }»uideHnefl to help you 

decide whether or not to use pictures to illustrate your story. 

* The newspaper picture must have news value . In itself it may tell the 
story, even without a caption. But, don't submit it without a written 
caption or it won't be printed. 

* The picture should help tell your story . Wliat editor could resist a photo 
of a couple of youngsters taste-testing gooey gobs of peanut butter they 
have just made in the classroom? 




The pictures must be of good photographic quality with proper exposure, 
focus, and composition. Ihe best pictures convey action or a candid view. 
Hire a good local photographer, if budget permits. 

* The picture should promot e the purposes of your program or project, i.e.-, 
to help your health-food cookout, food fair, or recognition of a nutrition 
related holiday or other event. 

HOW CAN RADIO AND TELEVISION HELP TELL YOUR STORY ? 

The broadcast media offer a variety of ways for you to reach the pupils with- 
out charge, providing your message is of interest and significan ce to station 
listeners or viewers and is timely . As with print media, the unusuaS the 
dramatic, the important, and a local slant are often key factors in determining 
whether or not your story is scheduled for broadcast. *" 

Here are some of the ways radio and TV stations help qualified non-profit com- 
munity groups reach the public. 

* Commmunity Calendars ~ Brief announcements that describe special events 
of community interest, such as exhibits, fairs, concerts, open houses, etc. 
These are usually grouped and presented at a regular time, as "calendars" 
or bulletin boards." 

The announcements are normally limited to the following facts: 

• Name of sponsoring group 

• Description or name of activity 

• Date - Time - Location of event 

• Brief statement of the purpose of the event 

• Ticket or program information, plus phone number to call 

Copy should be typed double spaced on 8 1/2 X 11 bond paper, one announce- 
menf. to a page. Attach a brief description of the nature and pu rpose of 
your program and mail to the station's Public Affairs Director, Attention- 
Community Calendar. Submit your copy earl y! Three to four weeks is 
recommended. 

* Station Editorials — Expressions of the views and opinions of the station' ■ 
management on topics or issues of major public interest are regularly 
broadcast in special editorial statements. Opportunities for equal-time 
rebuttals or opposing viewpoints by individuals and spokesman for various 
causes or groups ar« norm/illy offered. The. Htation'a Kditorial Di too tor 
will be pleased to provide you with information on individual station 
policy and prncl ice. 

* Public Aff airs Programs — Local radio and television stations offer a 
wide range of interview and "talk" programs that deal with a variety of 
topics of current interest. Community problems, isouos. and concerns of 
all types of groups—particularly those that relate to health, education, 
welfare, culture, and safety— are given in-depth consideration through 
discussion, debate, interviews, and special reports. Many of these pro- 
grams are hosted by radio and TV personalities and are offered on a regular 
schedule. 
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Don't be bashful. If you are interested in appearing on a particular 
program, or would like to place a guest on the show, contact the station 
and ask for either the program producer or the public affairs director. 
Again, early contact — three to four weeks — if? recommended. 

But, before you do all this, make certain you have listened to or viewe d 
the show , or shows, you are interested in, so that you are familiar with 
the program, its objectives, its format and the types of Rue< ts who are 
used. No producer likes to be contacted and asked, ''What's your program 
like?" (Ouch!) As your own public relations representative, it is incum- 
bent upon you to be familiar with the pro;gram. llien you can offer an 
intelligent guest who fits the program format; hopefully too, one that 
can interact well with the program personality. 

How do you set up a list of the public affairs programs offered in your 
area? First, check your local radio and TV guides, or newspaper program 
listings . Then, listen to or watch the programs you think might be in- 
teresting , and interesteT i You'll find that some use a studio format. 
Others will originate "live" from community locations and events. Pro- 
ducers of each of tiiese kinds of programs arc always looking for fresh 
ideas, new and interesting subjects and people; for dramatic and unusual 
programs and events. ^ 

Some stations prefer that you write them and outline your idea for a 
community-wide interest program. But , try the phone first . If the sta- 
tion wants it in writing, give a briof sk(M<h of your propo.spd program, 
pointing out its visual pos.sibi.liti.os (iL, for m).,. and wlunt it can 
accomplish for the betterment of tho community. 

Also, bear in mind that the television viewer is scckinji entertainm ent 
as well as information . Materials must bo visually compelling, as well 
as interesting to hold attention. 

One last item for public affairs program consideration. If you Ijave a 
good film , perhaps from a national or state organization, it perhaps can 
be adapted for program use. A properly cleared motion picture can some-' 
times be presented in its entirety. At ol\wr times, edited film clips 
can add visual interest to your project. 

Radio and Television News — Don't forget Ihr broadcast media in your town 
when you Ijave a story worth issui"ng as a nvwa release. F.vcrything said 
r-irlior about £.9.5;/JX«ilL^.L^U*-» J^.lill*' ^ "Iv •'^"'^ wrilinf. rjvp uows story applies 
here, also . You need only r'Miicml)rr (o di'vflop a rad uT and TV^ ?a a t i <)"i7 
prc»sfi distrihnrion list, nimilar lo your lu^wspaper list. In this case, 
hiiwpvcM , iUMul y on> | rlr;n n* n tn n«wM .*in<l |.ii»gt.nii diir(fiiin, i/iHwm t h.'ui 
public affairs directors. If neitljer news nor program directors are 
listed, send your releases to the station's gcnoral manager Cor internal 
rerout ing. 

Hero are some linal lemitulers to help yon pKni yoni .»|»pm,ul» to bio.hlcanl 
med ia : 

• Plan ahead. 

• Determine what you want to accomplish with your story. 
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Prepare materials properly^ 

Identify your audience. Listeners and viewers come in all ages, 
races f and interests* So, select filiations that will reach your 
special audience, or audiences* 

Submit your message early * 

Find out what your local public affairs and news directors want* 

Don*t badger them ever , and remember to say "Thank You" for a job 
well done* 

If you get in trouble, or need assistance in preparing your story 
or other materials, don't "punt*" Call the Public Affairs Director 
at one of your local stations* He, or she, will be pleased to help 
you* 
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Introduction 



WORKSHOPS 

The workshop is the most frequently employed learning process in any stcif 
development program, A workshop can be defined as a seminar or series of meetings 
for discussion, work or intensive study. Workshops can range from informationdl meu: 
ings to skill development trainings. The complexities, of planning a workshop cun be 
lessened by organizing the workshop into subcomponents or workshop elements. 





WORKSHOP ELEMENTS 


1. 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


II. 


OPENING A WORKSHOP 




Structured Activities 




Warm Ups 




Ice Breakers 


III. . 


LEARNING PROCESS 




information Giving 




Experiential Learning 


IV. 


EVALUATION PROCESS 



Within each of these elements decisions have to be made about what techniques, processes 
and tools will be used. The following units of this guide are intended to provide infor 
mation to the workshop planner and implementor that will facilitate making these 
decisions. 



UNIT1 
Teaching Acults 
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TEACHING ADULTS 

Teaching Adults 

Hovv do adults !earn^ Research seems to indicate that they learn mostly on their own, and that the 
most common motlv/ation for adult learning is some anticipated use or application of the learning.. It ts 
estimated that only 20':> of adult learning is planned by a "professional" and the other 80% is planned by 
the adult lea-nersthemseUes. Staff development then has a particular challenge because it only addresses the 
20''^ of adult learning. In order to make that 20% meaningful and valuable to the adult, it is necessary to 
^ take into consideration how adults learn and plan the teaching of adults accordingly. 

Teaching adults is often confused mth teaching children, and in this process of confusion the same 
principles of teaching children (pedagogy} are ofr^n applied to the teaching of adults. Thus, it is safe to say 
that many staff development programs in the public education system treat adults as if they were children. 
Recently a new field of study has evolved that is devoted to the science and art of teaching adults. The 
theory and principles of teaching adults is known as adragogy. 

*'The concepts of adragogy are based on four main assumptions Kvhtch $er\/e as a means of differ- 
enttatmg adult learning from child learning: 

1 Changes in Self Concept ~ as a person grows and matures, self-concept moves from total de- 
pendency to incureasing self-directedness, 

2 The Role of Experience - Maturing individuals accumulate expanding reservoirs of experience 
on which to base and relate new /earnings. 

3. Readiness to Learn - As individuals mature, readines* to learn is decreasmgly the product of 
biological development and academic pressure and increasingly^ the product of the develop- 
mental tasks required for the performance of evolving social roles. 

4 Orientation to Learning - Children have been conditioned to have a subject-centered orientation 
to most learning, whereas adults tend to have a problem-centered orientation to learning. " 

Things to consider when planning adult learning: 

1 Do a thorough needs assessment before conducting staff development activities. 

2 Involve adults in planning their own staff development activities, include them on planning com- 
mittees, etc. 

3. Provide a variety of learning processes, allow adults to choose the learning process that oest meets 
their learning style, scheduling needs, etc. 

4. Provide incentives^for participation in planning staff development activities. 

5. View oneself as a facilitator of learning rather than an information giver. 

6 As much as possible staff development activities should be practical and related to participants' 
present jobs or future jobs (learning for knowledge/curiosity is a low motivator of adult learning). 



*TRAINING, The Magnime of Huimn Resources Det/elopment, Apni, 1981, Lakewood Pubitcatfons, Inc., Mmneapods, MN. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Needs Assessment 



All staff development dctivities should address the needs and interests of the participants. In order 
to determine these needs, a thorough needs assessnnent should be conducted. Needs assessnnents can take 
v^arious forms: 

WRITTEN 

Questionnaires and surveys ^ 
These are often "close ended," requiring the staff to respond to a set of given ideas, topics, etc. 
However, tliese can be constructed so as to be "open ended" by providing an opportunity for 
the respondents to supply their own topics, ideas, etc. 

Suggestion box 

Staff IS encouraged to give written suggestions for staff development and drop them into a 
suggestion box. 

GROUP PROCESS 
Faculty meeting 

The staff is asked to brainstorm a list of needs or a list of preferred activities. 
Committee 

A specific committee is established to list, by consensus, alternatives for staff development 
implementation. 

OBSERVATION 

Principals, support staff, teachers or outside observers determine staff needs based on classroom 
observation. This can be done formally or informally. 

DISTRICTWIDE PRIORITIES 

Needs assessments can often include priorities which are set for the entire district, such as discipline, 
integration, safety rules, special education, etc. 

INTERVIEWS 
Personal 

Staff are interviewed to determine their needs. This provides a good cross check to the written 
needs assessment because it can be used to verify expressed needs from the written instrument. 
Interviews, like questionnaires, can be open or close ended or a combination of both. 

Telephone Surveys 

Staff are Surveyed via the telephone to determine, their needs. Again, this provides an excellent 
cross-check to written questionnaires. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



DETERA/IINIIMG WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 

The reason for conducting needs assessments is tu provide d.itj for |)ljnnini) «.voikbh« )(,-:, in u-dei for 
needsjssessmentdcUoto be useful for workshup pLmning, it nuist be trjnbk.tfd into lejfnin.j outcomes 
or objectives. 

Workshop outcomes objectives determine the oijening of j ivorkbho(), the (.'.irning piocess jnd the 
eviiUMtion (irocess These objectives or outcomes c.'.ii l)e :>tatO(l in teims of the paaK.ipant, i.e. "Tiic 

(Wrticipunt will " or ui tein^s of the intcnttun of the woikshop, 

"To provide ," 
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OPEIMI IMG A WORKSHOP 



Workshops: Openings 



After outcomes or objectives have been determined for the workshop, careful thought should be given 
to how a workshop uill be opened. The opening of a workshop can set the tone of the workshop, prepare 
participants for what is coming, and set the stdge for whatever learning techniques will be shared during the 
workshop session Opening activities should not be "non sequiters", in other words, the opening activity 
should have a direct relationship to the topic or cojuent of the workshop. 

The following techniques can be used to open a workshop: 

• STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 

Putting participants to work immediately when they enter the workshop gives early partici- 
pants something to do as well as sets the tone and stage for the workshop. For example, participants 
could be asked to (1) fill out ^ questionnaire on a topic, (2) answer, in writing, several questions on 
the topic, (3) list what they hope to learn at the workshop, (4) write a question or two they want 
answered, or (5) solve a problem or puzzle. 

/ 

• "WARIV! UPS" ^ 

Warm up activities are, as the name implies, ways to get participants warm and ready to learn, 
participate, think, listen, etc. They are also an effective way to enable participants to "break the ice" 
and get to know each other. Many excellent "warm up" activities can be found in A Handbook of 
Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training. Because this set of books is virtually the 
"bible" of warm ups, only a few examples will be included in this guide. 

The following activity is an example of a standard warm up activity: 

Whips - This "warm up" process is based on the old "crack the whip" game which was 
fashioned after the action of a whip. When a whip cracks, momentuin begins at one end and 
builds to the end. This is a quick process which can be used to open and close a workshop. 
One example of opening a workshop is. the workshop presentor,Jeader, etc., asks a question 
such as "What are your expectations for today's workshop?" Each participant says a few 
words in rapid succession in answer to this question. 

• "ICE BREAKERS" (IIMTRODUCTIOIM) - 

These can take a variety of forms: 

Participants break into groups of two and interview each other for a period of time, group 
reassembles and each pair introduces each other. 

Polaroid picture? are taken of participants when they enter a workshop, participants put 
their names and other information on a sheet with the picture, and place on the wall or on 
themselves; participants mill around and look at pictures and read sheets. 

Information sheets are passed out to participants as they enter, they fill them out and pin 
them on and mill around and read each other's sheets either silently or aloud. 

Participants are grouped into pairs and are asked to exchange two or three objects they have 
with them that they feel reflect themselves. Pairs introduce each other by telling what these 
objects say about the other person. 
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Information-Giving Techniques 

Chousinij the right inform<ition giving process for d workshup ilepends on tho workslmp s lojrnmtj out- 
comes iind objectives. Questions to »isk are: . 

• VVhcit is the intent of the workshop? hiformotion (jivimj? Skill development? 

• How nuicli time is tivailoble? 

• Whdt resources »tie iivjilable. i,e. personnel, media, etc.? 

• Will a consuHaru be used? WInit will tliey do? 

The information (jivincj process that will be discussed in this guide includes, 

• Lectures 

• Media | 

• Panels ^ 

• Demonstrations 

These processes are intended to provide participants with information and knowledge about a f)articular 
topic The degree to which they mvolve the participant varies. Most workshops are more effective if thoy 
involve the p<irtici()ants. 

How to Do It 

• LECTURES 

Lectures are a "didactic" information giving procOss which relies on a teacher/ instructor to pro 
vide information to the learner. Lectures or presentations are generally of two types, [uirticipative 
and noni)articipative. 

Participative 

This type of lecture actively involves the participants in the lecture and allows the presenter/ 
lecturer to use the experieaces of the audience, Tliere is a "two way" communication 
pattern to this lecture. This cdn be accomplished in a variety of ways: 

1. Participative Questions 

The lecturer asks participative kinds of questions to introduce the topic, obtain feed- 
back, reinforce learning or do a learning check. 

EXAMPLE NO, 1: 

Participants are seated in movable chairs. The speaker or the moderator gives a 
direction to the participants. Participants are asked to listen to the lecture with a 
specific task in mind: (a) listen for questions the audience could ask the speaker, 
(b) recall personal experiences that would further amplify or illustrate the topic or 
particular points of the lecture, or (c) think of further points the speaker should 
make. After the lecture, participants are divided into small groups to discuss their 
task. The small groups then develop a list of questions or points to present to the 
large group and to the speaker who facilitates, answers questions, and leads the 
discussion. 
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.EXAMPLE NO. 2^ 

Topic^ , Biliiuiudl Spocjjl EtlutMtion LtHpsljtioii 
rjt(|ot Audionco: Bilitujual jikI Sporuj Eclucitors 
TuHier's Scn[)t: 

To l)o()in iho proooss of undorstamlim) l)ilin(]Ucjl Jtul s[)0(:ul I'ducMlioii. it is 
nocossjry to look at tlu? vehicio that has |)fovidiMl chaiujo. oslahhsluHl punirains, and 
niaiulatiKl rkjlits. . .tlu? lotjislation. 

Bocausc a liii()uislically culturally clif foiont student n\ay ho both hnutJHl Encjlish 
proffcieiit and an "individual vvUh oxt:o[)tion.il notuls/* and 1)»h,.ius(> th(^ child may Im? 
onrollod in holha sfHM:ial education [irtnirani ami a hilinqual (»(lu(..4tion pi<u|»jni. then* 
aro two ltM|al con>plijiu;i» issuos to l)e oonsidorod. 

Both special education and bilingual education opouito unch»rJiHh»ral and Mati? 
lc.H|islativc iu(|UMonionts which dofino hvnv those special education and bihnqual edu 
cation students will be servetl. 

Participative Questions: (ask pariicif)ants) 

Why do you think legislation is necessaiy to education > 

What has legislation accom[)lished for Klucators^ 

What benefit is theie in knowing and understanding legislation thai affects 
a student you may be teaching, assessing, etc.? 

Bilingual educators, what are some Uiings you think you need to know 
about Sf)ecial education? 

Special educators, wliat arc^soine things you think you need to know about 
bilingual education? 

These questions become [)art of tlie lecture and |)art of the method of delivery of the 
intormation. 

2, Programmed notes; 

Participants are given a sot of notes to be filled in during the presentation. The pre 
sentcr can do this with the audience in a question and-answer formcit or the partici- 
[)ants can fill in the notes as tlic lecture is presented. 

Participative lectures are most effective with audiences of up to 50 people. This type of 
lecture works well if the intent of the presenter/lecturer is to impart iri-depth knowledge, 

Non-Participative 

Some situations reciuire a non participative mode of presentation/lecture situation in 
wliich a specific type or amount of information is to be delivered to an audience. This 
type of lecture also works best if there is a large audience involved. In this method the 
lecturer/presenter delivers the lecture in the traditional "one-way" manner. Question-and- 
answer sessions may be a part of this lecture but they are usually not a help to the develop- 
ment and delivery of the lecture. 
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• TIPS FOR SPEAKERS 
Prepare 

Know your subjuul. This fiuy rnuan doing borniTbludy, rctidinij or discubsion with other ficoplc. 
There jre ^\ vorioty of techniques speakers use to organize their informtition for the delivery of 
their lecture or pfObuntdtion. Outline the topic (do tliisseverdi times until it is refined). Consider 
these questions: 

VVhtit do you w.int to say? List your mujor points. 

In what order do you want to say it? 

Whdt sttitistics will you use? 

What quotes will you use? 

How nuich time do you luive? 

Who is your audience? 

Whtit do they wont of you? 

Will you use activities, media, etc., and how? 

What handouts do you need? 

When should you distribute thern? 

How will you open your presentation. Joke? Story? Warm up activity? There are 
other ways. 

How will you close your presentation? 

When do you want questions from the audience? Beginning? Middle? End? Be sure 
to tell the audience in the beginning when you want questions (see lecturo/presen 
tation worksheet in Worksheet section). 

Practice 

Like anything ulsu, practice makes yivmg presentations more comfortable and empowers perfjor 
mante. Practice giving the presentation out loud by yourself or use a small volunteer audience. 
One new technique being used successfully by many experienced speakers is visualization. 
Visualize yourself giving the presentation/lecture. N)te liow you will look, stand, sound, etc. 
Visualize a positive experience witli positive audience reaction, 

Method of Delivery 

The three most distracting beliaviors of speakers are a monotonous voice, stiff posture or excessive 
personal idiosyncracies, lack of eye contact, 

Eye Contact 

Research has found that eye contact is definitely the most powerful influencer of audience 
comprehension and speaker credibility. Strong speaker eye contact is believed to help 
focus the audience's attention on the speaker and indicates the importance of the 
message. Strong eye contact is associated with enhancing the dynamism and credibility 
of the speaker. 
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Body LorigucUje 

A stiff posture wliich might include wriiuiing of the luuuls is dibtMctimj to the speaker's 
inosstigo. EqUiilly js distMCtinr} are boluiviors such chowiiuj (jur)i, plciyuuj witli u riiuj or 
nockloce, oiidotlier poisonol idiosyncrjcios. Movement .ibove the wjibt is considered positive 
jnd can contribute to the presentation, niovenieiit below the w<iibt is considered neydtive 
jnd detracts from tlie presenttUion. The followiiuj list includes buggestiuns on how to muke 
the most of your gestures. 

•"Hero's How: 

1. Mjke tliemost of youi gestures above the wjist (jestuiesr ade l)elv)w tlie wjist indicate 
failuie, defeat, despair. Practice in from of a mirror, and you'll immediately see the 
difference. 

2 If you're liolding outline cards, keep yi)ur forearms rouglily parallel with your waist, 
witli your elbows out about three inches from the sides. Elbows held too closely tend 
to weaken your authority. 

3. Place your hands lightly on the lectern, l)ut don't lean on it. 

4. Don't let your hands flap around. Lax hands indicate a lack of power leadership. 

5. Use both hands to he an effective speaker. 



Maryierisms D{)^ens i)f distracting ^nannerisms are used by public speakers, to the detriment 
of their delivery and their communication. Mannerisms arc usually releases for nervous eneigy, 
substitutes for pauses,^ period for thinking of what to say next. They may be unconscious 
and can become habitual/' 

Avoid pacing, toe tapping, erratic gestures, unnecessary gestures, if you must move, shift 
your weight from foot to foot. Maintain a relaxed but coordinated posture while speaking. 



Voice 

This is a common area of concern for speakers. Speaking in a monotonous and unanimated 
tono^of voice is distracting to the audience. The ideal public speaking rate is 120*150 words 
per minute. Variations depend on whether you use a slower speaking rate or pauses to stress 
an important point. Avoid the use of vulgarisms, slang, cliches and jargon when you speak. 
To fully understand your speaking image, try listening to yourself on tape, or even better, 
use a videotape. 



^°':AKef^'S htUiint Cifd fihf of Humor, Ouft\nt of Ousmtfss Pr,}ctice. inc., 19/8 
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Luctiire Presenr.itKjn LjrujiKuft? Chucklist 
Do you iisu these? (you roolly slioukfn't) 
cliches (some examfiles) 

lost l)ut not least 
tit 0 loss for words 
it st<inUs to reason 
in terms of .> 
loo funny for vvokIs 
' more Sf)ecifically 
U'»es without ^jyinc) 
t)iven me (jrotit f)h\bure 
no sooner s»n'cl then (June 
muthoci in his irivKlnebS 
hiird lis i) rock 
lis I Wiis Stiyiny 
down right 
now, lets see 



janjon (some examples) 

interface 
input 

OUt()Ut 

feedback 

vuKjarisms (somoexamf)los) 
crin't 

luKln't ou()ht to 
damn, etc, 

slofU] (some examf)les) 

on your case 

com in' down 

neat, cool, etc. 
(sometimes slang can he irsod to illus 
trate a f)oint but avoid it as a routine 
()art of your lectur'j/prosentation) 
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The Three Basic Parts of a Speech 

'Te/I them wfuit you .iro going to tell them, tell them, tell them 
Your lecture 'presentation should htwe three main divisions, an 

Opening the Lecture/Presentation 

Tell them what you are going to tell them 

The opening of your lecture/presentation should: 

• arouse attention and interest 

• set the mood 

• state the purpose of your lecture/presentation 

• clarify whaf. you are going to talk about 

To capture attention you could: 

- use a joke (but only if it relates to what you are saying) 

- use an effective quotation, or story 

- ask a thought-provoking question 

~ use a short personal disclosure that is not too revealing 

- demonstrate a main point of lecture/presentation 

: IS 



what you told them. " 
opening, a middle and } clobimj. 
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Middle of Lecture/Presentation 
Tell them 

This is the heart of the lecture/presentation. Here you state your mjjor points, define terms, 
relate ideas, use illustrations, demonstrations, activities, etc. Use exomples to illustrate how 
your main points work or are related to axJother idea. 

> 

Closing the Lecture/Presentation 

Tell them what you told them \ 

Summarize your major points periodically during the lecture presentation, but plan something 
specifically to summarize the lecture/presentation at its' close or ending. You might ask tlie 
audience to do this;^j^ou might use an overhead transparency or handout, or you might just do 
it verbally. A story orjoke that illustrates your muin point is fun and very effective. 

Keep in mind that if the following list is indeed invalid that many people share the fear and 
and concern over giving an effective lecture presentation. 

The Ten Worst Human Fears (in the United States)* 



1. 


Speaking before a group 


2. 


Heights 


3. 


Insects and bugs 


4. 


Financial problems 


5. 


Deep water 


6. 


Sickness 


7. 


Death 


8. 


Flying 


9. 


Loneliness 


10. 


Dogs 



^^^idWollechunkyetaL: THE BOOK OF L/STS. iVm. Morrow & Co,, fnc. N&w York, i977. 
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• MEDIA AIDS 

•"One Visual. Really Mciy Be Worth 1,000 Words" 

'The yivetage speaking adult /s fa^niliar ivtth over 600,000 different \,vords. We use 2,000 of those 
iVOrds On a day to day basts, and 500 of those words fjave aver I 'fiOO different diUionary definitions. 

The average adult speaks at the tate o^. 125 words pef minute and hears at the rate of 500 words 
per minute. The end result is what we call a 'mental lag, ' The upshot Is, of course, that hsteners have 
alot of timer to ponder what's really being said, and to go through that abundance of deftntlons until 
they find one that fits their perception and prejudices/' 

"Simple English is not so simple. Trainers should use body languaye, visual aids and any other 
cummuniuttioi^b tuul they have available, to make sure that they and their trainees are using the same 
language/' 

The most common audio visual aids include: 
• Handouts 

Carefully plunned and well prepared handouts can aid participants' involvement m learning. 
Effective handouts are: 

pertinent to the participant 
short and to-the-point 
• - of "immediate, obvious vdlue" 

stimulating and reinforcing of the topic presented 

- legible 

distributed with holes punched and stapled in the upper left hand corner, if necessary 
~ documented appropriately (authors and sources credited) 

Remember: more is not necessarily better . 

The decision of when to distribute handouts should be based on the purpose of the handouts. 
Handouts can be used to: 

- reinforce material presented 

- provide an outline of the presentation and note taking 

- stimulate discussion 

When should handouts be distributed? 

- before the session 

(participants can familiarize themselves with the material before the presenta- 
tion begins) 

- during the session 

probably the least effective method because it creates a distraction and detracts 
from, the presentation. If handouts must be distributed during a presentation, 
stop the presentation until they are handed out. 

^ 'Taken irom rrat.jtng/HRO, Apnt i'J30» 
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- after the session 

reduces confusion during the session 

Overhead transparencies 

Carefully planned and prepared overhead transparencies can enhance the presentation and 
reinforce participant learning. Tips for making and using overhead transparencies: 

- be simple, plain 

- include only main points to reinforce and represent the presentation. They should 
not include the text of material, or repeat exactly what the presenter is saying. 
Overheads should always summarize. Save details for handouts 

- no more than six words per line 

- no more than seven items or lines per overhead (if you have more, put it in a handout) 

- use large readable letters (large enough to be read ten feet away by the naked eye); if 
a typewriter is used, use only capital letters (24 point is recommended typesize) 

- smallest image projected should be one inch high for every 30 feet of viewing distance 

- turn overhead projector off when not in use 

- utilize visuals (pictures) to convey important points, ideas, concepts, etc.-no more 
than two illustrations per overhead 

- be neat; sloppy work shows lack of respect for the participants 

- do not stand too close to projector or in front of screen 

When should overhead transparencies be used? The decision to use overhead tran^jparencies 
depends on the purpose or scope of your overhead transparency. Generally, overhead trans- 
parencies should be (a) used sparingly, or (b) used only when it is necessary to illustrate a 
point, reinforce a concept, or provide interest or humor. 

Chalkboard, butcher paper, etc. 

These visual aids are particularly effective when a presenter wishes to develop an idea with 
participants following along step by step. Use of the^: aids can be distracting, particularly 
when the presenter turns their back to the audience. These aids work best with a small group 
of up to about 30 people. 

- write legibly 

- talk to the audience, not the screen, blackboard or chart 

- avoid turning your back to the audience 

- do not show information before you are ready to use it 

Films, filmstrips and slides 

These aids are effective if used thoughtfully during the presentation. Effective use of these 
aids should: 

- always be preceded by an introduction and followed by a debriefing or discussion 

- not only relate to the topic but enhance it (audio-visual materials should not be 
used as time fillers) 

- be used to introduce , illustrate or summarize a topic 

18 
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use the technique of "stop action" whereby the presenter periodically stops a film 
in strategic spots to emphasize a point or relate it to the lecture 

— not be too lengthy 

have screens large enough for the size of the audience and placed in a location that 
enables the best viewing 

— be previewed before presentation 

When using a slide show, remember the following hints: 

— make absolutely sure that the slides are in order and right side up in the tray 

— always use the mechanism designed to lock the slides in the tray 

depending on the information, slides should be timed to change every six to ten 
seconds 

— accompany with music if possible 

• *MEDIA TIPS IN GENERAL 

"In general, when using any type of media (e.g., handouts, slides, video tapes), there are some 
generdi considerations which workshop leaders should solve before conducting the training. Specifi- 
cally, the concerns should center around the following broad areas: 

— Know How to Use the Equipment 

Don't assume that because y~o~u know how to ihre^d the VTR at home, you can set up 

. . . . the one supplied by the hotel rental servic e . Chec k it out in advance and learn to use it 

confidently before beginning your training. Additionally, be sure that setting up the 
equipment and learning to use it occurs long before the participants begin arriving. If in 
doubt about your own skills, have a back up (another trainer who will also learn to use 
the equipment and will bail you out if needed). 

— Check Out Each Piece of Equipment 

Does it work? Is it the appropriate size and is it appropriately placed in the room? Will 
everyone be able to see and hear it? If the lights need to be dimmed, where are the 
switches? Are extension cords available? Is the equipment set up safely (e.g., ccrds out of 
the way, aisles not blocked)? Do you have spares or spare parts or extra bulbs on hand 
or readily available?" 

• PANELS 

Among the methods of providing information to inservice participants is the panel format. 
Panels can be set up in the following ways: 

— Structured 

Each member makes a brief presentation on a particular topic and then group discusses 
among themselves or answers either predetermined questions or spontaneous questions 
from the audience. A moderator may or may not facilitate a panel such as-this. 

' Unstructured 

In this format the panel responds to questions on a particular topic from the audience. 

*Cxcerpted from 9 hMdout dhtributfd at « workshop prMntid by Giorganna and Tim Blackburn. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Don't tell me, show me." For some inservice topics that focus on learning, a particular kind of 
skill demonstration can be the most effective method of organizing information. Examples of topics 
that lend themselves to demonstrations are: (1 ) assessment (learning about and how to use assessment 
techniques), (2) instructional techniques and materials, and (3) communication and consultation, etc. 
The "fishbowl" technique, which is essentially a demonstration, involves the staging of .a situation 
where a particular skill or process is demonstrated for, the audience, such as lEP meetings, consultation 
meetings, interviewing techniques, etc. 

CONSULTANTS 

Whei. planning the information giving process, the planner must decide if a consultant will be 
used. If a consultant will be used, see the following "Tips for Choosing a Consultant/Workshop 
Presenter": 

TIPS FOR USING A CONSULTANT/WORKSHOP PRESENTER 

1 If possible, before choosing a consultant/workshop presenter, attend one of their workshops. 
Then there won't be "surprises" later. Check to see if all of the elements of a good workshop are 
there. If this is not possible, get several "eyewitness" accounts of a consultant/workshop pre- 
senter's performance from reliable sources. 

Be sure the cosrof the consultant/workshop presenter (if thl^re is a cost invofved) justifies the 
eod result. SomethingjojL5omeQne-isnlLnecessarily-better.because-they-^ 



2 

3- 
4. 
5. 



Be sure to inform the consultant of the learning objectives/outcomes for the activity. Ask for de- 
tails as to how they will achieve the objectives/outcomes. It is wise to get this in writing. 

If possible, be sure the consultant/workshop presenter has information about the target audience, 
their expectations, skills, roles and responsibilities. 

Be sure to communicate the amount of time available to the consultant/workshop presenter and 
inform them that the time line will be adhered to. 



6. Keep a Consultant Resource File 
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LECTURE PRESENTATION PLANNING SHEET 



Topic . 



Time 



Objective/Outcomes . 



Target Audience , 



OUTLINE OF INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED: 



LU 

D 

O 
LU 



CO 

D 
O 
Q 

< 
X 



Q 

LU 



CO 
LU 

> 

O 
< 



What will it be? 
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LECTURE PRESENTATION PIIANNING SHEET 



Topic A Perfect ")0" Workshop and how to do one 

Objective/Outcomes Participants will become ^ware of the elemen ts of a 
workshop and will plan specific elements 

Target Audience Resource Specialist, Staff Development Committee 
OUTLINE OF INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED: 



Time 



8:00-4:00 



Opening: Ice Breaker 



III. 



Wrong Way Workshop 



What I Plan To Do Today 

What is a Workshop ^ 
Definition 
Elements 
Roles 

teaching Adults 

A. Self Concept 
B^Experience — 

C. Readiness 




D. Orientation to Learning 



I V. Needs Assessment 

A. Written 

B. Group Process 

C. Observation 

D. District Priorities 

E. Interview 

F. Do's and Don't's of Questionnaire Design 



UJ 

q: 

Z) 

a 

UJ 

-J 



X 



X 



X 



C/D 

O 
Q 
2 
< 

DC 



X 



X 



X 



a 

UJ 



X 
X 



X 



C/D 

ui 

> 

O 
< 



X 



X 



What will it be? 



"My Idea of a Perfect '10' " 
"Adult Learning" 

"What Was Wrong" 

slides (Murphy's flip chart/Law) 



Manual 

Overhead: No. 1 and No. 2 
Overhead: No. 3 



Flip Chart 
Manual 



Do's and Don't's 



LECTURE PRESENTATION PLANNING SHEEricontinued) 
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Topic A Perfect ''10'' Workshop and how to do one 
Objective/Outcomes 



Time " March 19, 1981 8:00 - 4:00 
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Target Audience 



OUTLINE OF INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED: 



QC 
D 

O 

IXI 



V. Workshops: Opening 

A. Introductory Tasks 

B. Warm Ups 

C. Ice Breakers 

VI. Workshops: Information-Giving Process 
A. Lectures 

6. Media 



C. Panels 

D. Demonstration 

VN. Workshops: Experiential Learning 

: : " -IRole-Play ----- 

Simulation 

Discussion/Problem Solving 
VIII. Evaluation 




IX. Planning 



Needs Assessment Planning Sheet 
Information-Giving Process Planning Sheet 
Evaluation Planning Sheet 
Facilities and Arrangements Planning Sheet 



X. Close of Workshop 
Summary 



X 



X 



X 



X 



CO 

D 
O 
Q 

< 



X 



X 
X 



Q 
UJ 



X 



X 



UJ 

> 

o 
< 



X 



X 



What will it be? 



Overhead: No. 4 
"Plan an Opening" 

Overhead: No. 5 

Lecture presentation planning sheet 

Overhead: No. 6. and No. 7 

Film on public speaking: "Right Way 

Round" 



Flip chart 



Sample experiential activities 

"Jones Mohr" 

"Plan an Experiential" 

Manual 

Manual 



Whip: "My Idea of a Perfect '10' Workshop 
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Experiential Learning Techniques 

Experientic]| Learning Activities are an effective learning process and can enhance any worki^hop 
because they require a higher level of learner participation. But they should: 

never be used as time fillers or without a clear idea as to their intended outcome 
be introduced carefully and debriefed when ovfer 
have specific and understandable directions 
be practical and relate to participant's own job or life experience 
relate to topic of workshop 

Experiential learning can include the following processes: ^ 
- Simulations 
Role Play 

Problem Solving Activity/Discussion 
Case Study 
Instrunientation 
Structured Experience 
— Learning Centers 

Pfeiffor and Jones in The Reference Guide to Handbooks and Annuals (third edition) use the follow 
ing paradym to illustrate the relation of an experiential learning activity to learner involvement in learning. 



Low Involvement 



High Involvement 



Didactic: 
Meaning - 
External 


1 ' . ' 
1 






to Le 


arner 




Experiential: 
Meaning 
Internal 
to Learner 


R 


L 


EL 


D 


PT 


CS 


RP 


1 


SE 


IGG 


Reading 


Lecture 


Experiential 
Lecture 


Discussion 


1 

Participation 
Training 


Case 
Study 


Role 
Playing 


Instrumentation 


Structured 
Experience 


Intensive Growth 
Group 
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Experiential learning experiences are internal to the learner and involves them in the Iwrning process. 

• SIMULATIONS 

Simulations can be activities such as "simulating an lEP meeting" or can take the form of a 
game Games can be fun, but do often include competition and a winner and a loser. There are com^ 
mercially prepared simulation games available on a variety of topics. When constructing a simulation 
activity, care should be taken to create materials that create a situation that is a close approximation 
of the "real thing." 

• ROLfcFLAY 

Role play activities should be constructed with definite directions as to what the role is and 
what is required. Role play can be done in pairs or groups. 



• PROBLf M-SOLVING DISCUSSION ACTIVITIES 

The most common activities which are used for group discussion and problein sulvmg include 
"brainstorming activities," force field analysis activities, and "group think and input.'' (See the ex- 
amples of these at the erid of this unit) 

— Brainstorming 

Brainstorming activities can ,be used for discussion and for problern ^solving. The following are 
purposes and rules for brainstorming: 

1. Purposes: 

- to create a great number of ideas which lead (more quality in those ideas) 

- to open people up to sharing ideas without fear of criticism 

— — - to-enable-member-s-of-the group-to-build-on-eactv0theF%-ideas 

2. Rules: 

— generate and maximize list of ideas 

- no idea may be discussed, aniayzed, criticized or ridiculed, etc., during 
the listing of ide^s. All ideas are accepted. 

— set a definite time limit 

— evaluate and refine ideas 

Brainstorming is most often done in groups, but a variation can be individual silent brainstorm- 
ing where each person is asked to write a card, all of the information from these cards is then 
shared from one member to another and recorded by a leader. 
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- Force Field Analysis 

This is an analysis of tlie positive and negative forces that exist in relationship to a concept, acti- 
vity, idea, goal, etc. This activity is often used for group problem solving. 

- Group Think and Input 

This kind of activity can be used to get group input on a question, idea, topic, etc.. The group is 
asked to list all their thoughts on a topic. They do this by listing words that represent their 
thinking (each member contributes d word or words). The words vue reviewed and the group must 
comf)ose one to three statements that reflect their thinking. These are recorded and shared with a 
larger group and/or turned in to the workshop leader. 

• CASE STUDY 

. . < . * 

In this activity a group, pair or individual studies a real or fictitious situation that has occurred 
and decides how to deal with it, implications for other situations, and/or uses it to learn what a situa- 
tion may be like. 

• INSTRUMENTATION 

There are commercially prepared tests or profiles that explore such areas as persunalily styles, 
leadership styles, listening skills, etc. These can be interesting and fun, but sometimes threatening to 
the participant. 

• STRUCTURED EXPERIENCES 

For the purposes of this guide, these experiences are situations where a learner actually "does 
the real thing." For example, they give a test to a subject, use a piece of equipment, etc. 



• LEARNING CENTERS 

Centers can be set up that use all of the learning and information giving processes described in 
this guide. Centers can include direct instruction from a presenter, media of all types, group activities, 
simulations (games and others), etc. 
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UNIT 6 

Workshops: Evaluation 
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EVALUATION 



Evaluation 

All workshops should be evaluated. The purpose of evaludtlon is not to provide "whoppee sheets" for 
the pliinners/presenter but to provide information on the effectiveness of the activity, the connfort of the 
environment and the nceds^for the future. Evaluations usually dre conducted at the end of the activity. This 
inmost efficient, however it is a good idea to do f)eriodic long term checks of the effectiveness of the dctivity. 

The techniques that can be employed for d needs assessment can be turned around as techniquub to be 
used in evaluations: 

• QUESTIONNAIRES AND SURVEYS 

These are sent to personnel who were participants in [)revious workshopfs^ This technique can 
be utilized in evaluating the general staff development program already in effect or used to evaluate 
specific workshops. These questionnaires and surveys should always include the outcomes/ objectives 
of the workshop(s). 

• GROUP PROCESS 

An effective und less time consuming means to receive valuable input from the staff is to con 
duct a meeting with a group of teachers, aides, or support personnel to discuss the effectiveness of 
the staff development program and the workshops they have attended as a part of thdt program. The 
group should always be made dware of the outcomes/objectives of these activities. This may be done 
with a random sample of people, with a specific identified committee, or at a staff meeting. ^ 

Another way to conduct a group evaluation at a workshop is through group discussion. Some possi 
ble discussion questions might include: 

1. What techniques or methods used in today's sessiori contributed most to your ledrning experi 
ence? 

2. What arp the focuses that will encourage (and discourage) you from applying the best ideas 
back on the job? 

• SUGGESTION BOX 

Participants are encouraged^ give written suggestions or constructive criticism for workshops 
and drop them into suggestion boxes in various locations. 



• INTERVIEWS 

Participants may be personally interviewed ^ome time after the activity in order to evaluate 
whether their needs are being met. It would be important when interviewing to get a good cross- 
section of participants so that different needs or viewpoints are being considered. Interview ques- 
tions can be constructed in a similar n.jnner as a questionnaire and should always include the outconrBS/ 
objectives of the workshop. 

^ AO n 
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STANDARD EVALUATION FORM 

This form is used at the end of a workshop. It is usually distributed to participants at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the workshop. 

Evaluation forms should, if possible, include the outcomes/objectives of the workshop so the 
participants know what they are evaluating. 
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PLANNING THE 
WORKSHOP 



Planning The Workshops 

Individuals involved in staff development programs are called upon to play various roles when plannmg 
cind conducting workshops. These roles fall into three main categories: 

Planner 

The responsibilities of this role include determining the learning objectives, learning process, 
evaluation, etc., arranging for consultants and facilities and managing the budget. 

Implementer 

This role might include making a presentation, moderating, narrating, or running small 
groups, etc. 

- Facilitator 

This role would include coordijiating all the elements of the workshop to be sure it ran 
smoothly. 



One porson may play all the roles or the roles may be shared by a team or committee. Many peopi 
play all roles, but often a person's skills ^all only in one or two of the roles. It is important to recogn 
the strengths of all people involved. The following planning sheets should provide a framework for puttmg 
the pieces of a workshop together. 
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WORKSHOP PLANNING STEPS 



BEFORE 

\ 
J 
1 






DURING 




AFTER 


Needs Assessment 






Opening the Workshop 


The Learning Process 




The Evaluation Process 


• Written 
















• varoup r recess 




THE FOCUS 


• Structured 
Activities 




• Information 
Giving 
-Techniques 




• Questionnaires/ 
Surveys 


• Observation 

• Dtstrictwide 














• Group Process 

• Suggestion Box 


Outcomes/ 
Objectives 

for 




• Warm Ups 








Priorities 
















• Interviews 




Workshop 








• Experiential 




• interviews 












/ 




• Determining, Work- 
shop Objectives 






• ice Breakers 




Learning 
Techniques 


• Standard Evaluation 
Form 
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NEEbs ASSESSMENT PLANNING SHEET 
(tear out and duplicate and use for planning) 

How will the needs assessment be conducted? 

Questionnaire 

Who 

When 

How 

Target Audience 

Interview 

Whn 

When_ 

How 

Target Audience , 

Group Meeting 

Who ^ 

When , 

How : 

Target Audience 

Observation 

Who 

When_: 

How ^ 

Target Audience 

^ Suggestion Box 



Other 



DETERMINING THE LEARNING PROCESS - PLANNING SHEET 
(tear out and duplicate and use for planning) 



Topic ' 

Learning Objectives/Outcomes 



Lecture or Presentation 
Who will do it? 

Consultant/Workshop presenter* 

Local resource person/speaker 

Workshop planner 

Other 



you use consultants/speakers, etc.; they might plan the rest of the workshop for 



Overhead transparencies 

Charts 

Handouts 

Panel 

Demonstration 
Experiential Learning 




Media 




/ 



Role Playing 

Case Study 



Instrumentation 



Structured Experience 



Simulation 



Discussion 



..Brainstorming 



Group think 
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EVALUATION PLANNING SHEET 



How should the workshop be evaluated? 

Questionnaire 

Evaluation form 

Interview 

Telephone survey 

Group process 

Observation 
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THE AGENDA 



Creating the workshop agenda is the culmination of all of the planning; the goals, objectives of the 
workshop have been determined, the learning processes selected, a date, time and location selected. 



Agendas should include: 



WORKSHOP: 
Topic 
Date 

Time » 
Location 

Workshop Outcomes/Objectives 

Activities 

Timelines 

Personnel Involved ^ 

Room Locations 

Breaks 
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WORKSHOP ARRANGEMENTS CHEQKLIST 



WORKSHOP: 




Finalized 


Time: Date: 
Location: 


1 

Arranged 


1. MATERIALS/HANDOUTS 

. . Date Date Person 
Description Quantity Ordered Needed Resoonsihle 










• 














2. CONSULTANTS Person(s) Responsible: 

— Name Date-Comnrjitted Date ContracrSent 






1 


J ' 
I t 


! 




3. PARTICIPANTS Ppr^nnk^ RpcinnnQihlo* 

(Invitation/response 
list attached) 

No. Estimated: No. Prpreaistered: Final No.: 






4. FACILITIES Person(s) Responsible: 

r*. Sketch 
Room No./Time No. Tables No. Chairs Other Furniture Attached 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
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WORKSHOP ARRANGEMENTS CHECKLIST (continued) 



CT) 

C 



5. FOOD & REFRESHMENTS 



Description 



Person(s) Responsible: 



Quantity Room No./Time 



6. PUBLICITY Person(s) Responsible: 

Description Preparation Target Date Completion Date 



Bills 



7. FOLLOW UP Person(s) Responsible: 

Thank You Notes (Names/Addresses) Sent 



Paid 



Materials to Participants Sent 
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WORKSHOP EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST 



ITEM PERSON RESPONSIBLE 


Arranged 


Finalized 


Overhead Projector 






Movie Projector 






Filmstrip Projector 






Autovance 






Screen 







Tape Recorder/Player 






Easel 






Butcher Paper 






Magic Markers 






Blackboard/Chalk 






Microphone 






Podium/Lecturn 






Videotape Player 






Record Player 






Signs 






Nametags 






Sign-in Sheet(s) 






Evaluation Forms 



















WORKSHOP BOX SUPPLIES 




Magin M?^rkpr<; (^11 cn|nrs) . 


Paper clips 


Scissors 1 

r 


Rubber bands 


Tape (masking, scotch) 


Staple remover 


Pencils 


Chalk 


Staples 
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